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ACADEMIC CALENDAR  1912--13 


1912 
September 19 


September 26 


September 27 
December 13 


December 21 
1913 

January 6 

January 20 


January 31, 
March 20 
March 24 
April 1 


April 25 


‘May 9 
May 14 
September 1 


Autumn Matriculation Examinations in 

the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

Examinations of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Alberta. . 

Examinations of the Alberta Dental Asso- 
ciation. 

Registration in the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Lectures begin, First Term. 

First Term Examinations in Applied 
Science. 

Christmas Vacation begins. 


Christmas Vacation ends. 

First Term Examination in Arts. 

Examinations of the Alberta Land Survey- 
ors’ Association. 

Lectures begin, Second Term. 

Easter Vacation begins. 

Easter Vacation ends. 

Second Term Examinations in Applied 
Science.* 

Second Term Examinations in Arts. 

Hxaminations of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Alberta. 

Examinations of the Alberta Dental Asso- 
ciation. 

Examinations of the Alberta Land Survey- 
ors’ Association. 

Founders’ Day. 

Convocation. 

Last day for receiving applications for 
Supplemental Examinations. 


* For certain exceptions, see page 49. 
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GOVERNING BODY OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ALBERTA 


VISITOR $ 


Hon. GEORGE HEDLEY VICARS BuULYEA, B.A., LL.D. 
Lieutenant-Governor of Alberta. 


CHANCELLOR 
Hon. Mr. Justice STUART, B.A., LL.B. 


THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS 
Appointed Members 


EDWIN CHARLES PARDEE, Esq., Chairman 
OLIVER MowarT BicGAR, B.A., LL.B. 
GEORGE HENRY WINTER Ryan, M.D., C.M. 
ARTHUR GREGORY HARRISON, B.A., C.E. 
Euston SISLeY, B.A., M.B. 
GEORGE ALLAN KENNEDY, M.D. 
LEWIS MARTIN JOHNSTONE, LL.B. 


RALPH EUGENE STARKS, Esq. Mee a? ‘ 
ARTHUR Leste CAMERON, Esq. 2% 2. st 


Members Ex Officio 


Hon. Mr. Justice STUART, B.A., LL.B. 
Chancellor 
HENRY MARSHALL Tory, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S.C. 
President of the University 
Ceci, ETHELBERT Rack, B.A., C.A. 
Secretary of the Board 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
SENATE 


Members Ex Officio 


Hon. Mr. Justice STUART, B.A., LL.B., Chancellor. 
EDWIN CHARLES PARDEE, Esq., Chairman of the Board. 
HENRY MARSHALL Tory, M.A., D.Se., LL.D.; F.R.S.C. 
. President of the University. 
Hon. Mr. Justice BEcK, LL.B., Vice-Chancellor. 
DUNCAN StUART MACKENZIE, Esq. 
Deputy Minister of Education. 
Rev. JOHN HENRY RIDDELL, B.A., D.D. 
Principal of Alberta College. 
Rev. SAMUEL WALTERS DypE, M.A., D.Sc., D.D., LL.D. 
Principal of Robertson College. 


ERNEST W. Corrin, B.A., Ph.D. 
Principal of the Provincial Normal School. 


Elected Members to retire March 8th, 1915. 


Hon. ALEXANDER C. RUTHERFORD, M.A., LL.D. 
EDWARD ‘I. BrsHop, B.A., LL.B. 
Hon. HEDLEY C. Tayrior, M.A. 
PATRICK J. NOLAN, B.A., K.C. 
OLIVER Boyp, M.D., C.M. 


Elected Members to retire March 8th, 1913. 


GEORGE HARCOURT, B.S.A.. 
WALTER S. GALBRAITH, M.D., C.M. 
James McCaic, M.A.; LL.B. 
FREDERICK A. MORRISON, B.A. 
TRENHOLME Dickson, B.A., B.C.L. 


‘Representative of the Faculty to retire March 8th, 1913. 


WILLIAM Harpy ALEXANDER, M.A., Ph. D. 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION . zn 


Representatives of Affiliated Associations 


RICHARD H. KNIGHT, B.A.Sc. 
R. G. Brerr, M.D. 
H. F. WHITTAKER D.D.S. 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


HENRY MARSHALL Tory, M.A.,D.Sc.,LL.D.(McGiz),F.R.S.C. 
President. 


Crcu, ETHELBERT Race, B.A. (Toronto), C. A. 
| Registrar. 


Librarian. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE BOARD 
H..C. PARDEE, Hsq., Chairman. 
O. M. BicGaAr, Esq. A. L. Cameron, Esq. 
PRESIDENT TORY A. G. Harrison, Esq. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE 


THE CHANCELLOR, Chairman 


Hon. Mr. Justice BECK. President ToRY. _ 
Hon. A. C. RUTHERFORD, LL.D. Jas. McCaic, Esq.M.A. 
R. H. KniGut, B.A.Sc. R. G. Brerr, M.D. 


H. F. WHITTAKER, D.D.S. 


COMMITTEE OF STUDENT AFFAIRS 
Members Ex Officio. 
President Tory, Chairman 
The Chancellor, Hon. Mr. Justice STUART. 
The Chairman of the Board, EK. C. PARDEE, Esq. 
Rrepresentatives of the Senate. 
Hon. Mr. JustTicE BECK. 
PRINCIPAL RIDDELL. 
Representatives of the Faculty. 
Professor KERR. 
Professor MACHKACHRAN. 
Representatives of the Students’ Union. 
W. Davipson, President of the Students’ Union. 
H. G. NoLan, President of the Literary Society. 
W. M. Firs, President of the Athletic Association. 
W. F. Dyps, Editor-in-Chief of 7he Gateway. 
‘Three members to be elected by the Students’ Council. 
COMMITTEE ON HONORS AND GRADUATE STUDIES 
Professor LEHMANN, Professor BROADUS, 
Professor SHELDON. 
COMMITTEE ON CERTIFICATES FOR ADMISSION 


Professor KERR, Professor ALEXANDER, 
The Registrar 
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OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


HENRY MARSHALL Tory, M.A., D.Se., LL.D. (McGill), F.R.S.C. 
heeieat 


WILLIAM Harpy ALEXANDER, M.A, (Toronto), 
Ph.D. (California) 
Professor of Classics. 


EDMUND KEMPER Broapus, M.A. (Chicago), Ph.D. (Harvard) L 
Professor of English Language and Literature. 


WILLIAM Muir Epwarps, M.Sc. (McGill)« 
Professor of Civil and Municipal Engineering. 


WiLiIAM ALEXANDER Ross. KERR, M.A. (Toronto) 
Ph.D. (Harvard) 
Professor of Modern Languages. 


- JoHN MALcotm MACEACHRAN, M.A. (Queen’s), Ph.D. (Leipzig) 
Professor of Philosophy. 


ApoLF LupwiG FERDINAND LEHMANN, B.S.A. (Toronto), 
Ph.D. (Leipzig) 
Professor of Chemistry. 


ERNEST WILSON SHELDON, M.A. (McGill), Ph.D. (Yale) ee: 


Ws d ee, Baia ae ee! LARUE : ay | 


Professor of Biology. 


BARKER FarirRL¥yY, M.A, (Leeds), Ph.D. (Jena) 
Assistant Professor of Modern Languages. 


Creci, ETHELBERT RAcE, B.A. (Toronto), C.A. 
Lecturer in Mathematics and Municipal Accounting. 


Joun A. AtiAN, B.A. (McGill), Ph.D. (Mass. Inst. Technology) 


COON Uo, Che OF Po ee 
Ce Lecturer in Physics. ( Suytte cae 


The above constitute the Faculty Council. ae 
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SAMUEL WALTERS DypkE, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D. (Queen’s) 
Special Lecturer in Philosophy of Education. 


CHARLES A. Ross, B.Sc. (McGill), M.Se., (Mass. Inst. Tech.) 
Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering. 


GORDON STANLEY FIFE, B.A. (Oxon.) 
Lecturer in English. 


James ADAM, B.A. (Alberta) 
Lecturer in Descriptive Geometry and Freehand Drawing 
and Instructor in Mathematics. 


IBRAHIM F. MorRISON, B.Sc. (Mass. Inst. Technology) 
Lecturer in Civil Engineering. 


EDOUARD SONET, B.-és-L,. (Lyons) 
Lecturer in Modern Languages. 


ALBERT EDWARD OTTEWELL, B.A. (Alberta) 
Secretary of the Department of Extension. 


W. DupLEY WoopHEAD, B.A. (Oxon.) 
Instructor in Classics. 


A. D. CowPEr, B.Sc. (London) 
Instructor in Chemistry. 
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HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 


The University of Alberta was created by an Act of the 
Legislature of the Province passed at the First Session after Pro- 
vincial Autonomy had been granted (1906); that is, the Act 
created the machinery by which the University could be brought 
into existence. By this Act the University, which then con- 
sisted of the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, the Senate and the 
Convocation, was empoweréd to undertake the organization and 
development of the teaching faculties, to affiliate colleges, and, 
generally, to undertake all work relating to an institution of 
higher learning. An amendment to the Act, passed during the 
Session of the Legislature in 1907, authorized the Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council as a preliminary step to the organization 
of the University, to appoint the first President, to whom was to 
be given the responsibility, in conjunction with the Senate, of 
organizing and developing the University scheme. Acting upon 
this authority the Government selected the first President, who 
entered upon his duties on January 1st, 1908. 

Under the Act, all resident graduates of British and Cana- 
dian Universities were entitled to become members of the Con- 
vocation of the University of Alberta by registering before a fixed 
date. ‘Three hundred and sixty-four graduates, representing all 
the Canadian and many of the British Universities, registered, 
so that a large and representative body constituted the first 
Convocation. 

The Act had also provided that the Senate should consist 
of fifteen members, ten to be appointed by the Government, five 
to be elected by the members of Convocation from among them- 
selves. The Chancellor likewise was to be chosen by a ballot of 
Convocation. ‘The voting for the first Senate election closed on 
March 18th, 1908, and immediately thereafter the Government 
nominated its ten representatives. Mr. Justice Stuart, of Cal- 
gary was chosen as first Chancellor. . 
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As the Act made the Senate the governing body of the Uni- 
versity, both in relation to education and business management, © 
at the first meeting of that body, on March 30th, 1908, it took 
all the necessary steps to organize the first Faculty, to be known 
as the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, and to open the Univer- 
sity of Alberta for classes in this Faculty in September, 1908. 

At the second meeting of the Senate, held in Calgary, 
July 6th, 1908, the first faculty appointments were made, four. 
professors being named to co-operate with the President in the 
work of commencing instruction. 

The first session of the University opened on September 
23rd, 1908. ‘The total registration for the session was forty- 
five, four of whom were students taking graduate courses in 
the Department of Physics. 

At the Second Session of the Second Legislature, Novem- 
ber, 1910, a comprehensive measure reorganizing in large part 
the government of the University was introduced and passed 
into law. By the new Acta Board of Governors was consti- 
tuted, to consist of the Chancellor and the President of the 
University ex officio, together with nine members to be appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council; the functions of this 
Board may be defined generally as those of business manage- 
ment and administration, including the making of appoint- 
ments to the teaching and office staff of the University, the - 
handling of all University moneys and investments, and the 
supervision of buildings and grounds. ‘The Senate, by this 
same Act, was continued as a body.entrusted with the general 
supervision of the University’s educational work. It is defined 
by the statute to consist of the Chancellor, the Chairman of the 
Board of Governors, the President, the heads of affiliated colle- 
ges, the Deans of the University Faculties, all ex-Chancellors or 
ex-Vice-Chancellors of the University, the Principal of the Pro- 
vincial Normal School, and the Superintendent of Education for 
for the Province ex officio; of faculty representatives; of repre- 
sentatives of all societies whose examinations for status are 
conducted by the University; and of ten members elected by 
Convocation. The prerogatives of the Senate include the field of 
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student regulation and discipline, the approval of all educational 
schedules or programmes, and the establishing and conferring of 
degrees. ‘The Convocation, under the Act, is composed of all 
graduates of the University. and of all resident graduates 
of British and Canadian Universities who registered wnder 
the University Act of 1906. The Convocation is empowered: to 
consider all questions affecting the well-being of the University 
‘and to make representation thereupon to the Board and to the 
Senate. Zz, 

Conformably with the provisions of this Act, late in December, 
1910, the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council appointed nine mem- 
bers of the Board of Governors, who met early in January, 1911, 
and organised by electing K. C. Pardee, Esq., of Edmonton, Chair- 
man. An election for members of the Senate, in accordance with 
the terms of the Act, was ordered. By March 8th the elective 
members of the Senate had been chosen, and the new Senate held 
its first meeting for the transaction of business on March 31st, 
1911, completing among other items arrangements for the first 
graduation exercises of the University. ‘These took place on 
May 16th, 1911. 


UNIVERSITY GROUNDS 


The University is situated in the City of Edmonton on the 
south bank of the Saskatchewan River, immediately opposite the 
Legislative Buildings. "The University campus consists of two 
hundred and fifty-eight acres of land with a frontage on the 
river of twenty-one hundred feet and an elevation above the val- 
ley of about two hundred feet. Plans for the development and 
beautification of the grounds are being rapidly matured. 


UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS 


At the beginning of the session of 1911-1912, Athabasca 
__Hall, the first building of the University scheme to.be completed, 
was opened for classes and for residential purposes. ‘This hall 
is a substantial structure of pressed brick with trimmings of Cal- 
gary sandstone; it affords residential accommodation for seventy- 
five students in addition to dining-room, class-rooms, and offices. 
A second building of similar type will be ready for use by October 
1st, 1912. 
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AFFILIATED. COLLEGES 


The Board of Governors of the University has made provi- 
sion for the accomodation upon the campus of affiliated colleges 
as part of the University system. The Board of Alberta College, 
the theological training school of the Methodist Church for this 
Province, has erected on the portion set aside for it a resi- - 
dential and teaching building, affording quarters for over one 
hundred students; this building was opened for classes in Sep- 
tember, 1911. A similar allotment of land has been made to the 
Board of Robertson College, the theological training school of 
the Presbyterian Church for Alberta, and plans are being pre- 
pared for the erection of a suitable teaching and residential 
building thereon. In the meantime the college, which began 
work in September, 1911, is conducting its classes in temporary 
quarters in the City of Edmonton. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


COURSES LEADING TO DEGREES 


The undergraduate courses leading to degrees extend over 
four sessions of two terms each. ‘The work of each term is so 
atranged as to be complete in itself. A student compelled to be 
absent during the second term of any year may join the classes 
in the second term of any subsequent year. 

In the Faculty of Arts and Sciences courses are offered 
leading to the degrees of B.A., M.A., B.Sc. and M.Sc. in Arts, 
and of B.Sc. in Applied Science. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


The courses of study in the University leading to degrees in 
Arts are open to men and women on equal footing. 

Except under special circumstances no student under six- 
teen years of age will be admitted to the first year, or under 
seventeen to the second year. 

Students are classified as Undergraduates, Conditioned 
Students and Special Students. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS Is 


Undergraduates are matriculated students who are pursuing 
a full undergraduate course of study leading to a degree. In 
order to become undergraduates, candidates must have passed 
the full matriculation examination of the University or some 
other examination accepted in lieu thereof. (See page 17). 

Conditioned Students are those who, not having completed 
their matriculation examination are, by permission of the Facul- 
ty, pursuing a full undergraduate course of study leading toa 
degree, and are entitled to obtain undergraduate standing on 
completing their matriculation. Candidates who present certifi- 
cates of having passed Grade XI or XII (Standard VII or VIII) 
of the Province of Alberta, or an equivalent, but have not taken 
all the subjects required for matriculation, may enter as condi- 
tioned students. The admission of a candidate failing in any 
part of his matriculation examination shall be at the discretion 
of the Faculty. 

For students who are deficient in the language subjects and 
are admitted as conditioned students, special preparatory classes 
will be temporarily provided. 


Special Students are those who, not belonging to one of the 
above classes of students, are pursuing the study of particular 
subjects. Such students may, subject to the approval of the 
Faculty, attend classes without previous examination. 


THE MATRICULATION EXAMINATIONS 


Two Matriculation Examinations are held during the year, 
one in June and one in September. The examination in June 
for 1912 begins June 26th, and is held at all the High School 
centres throughout the Province of Alberta. Local examinations 
may be held elsewhere, either within or without the Province, if 
application for the same be made before June 1st. The Septem- 
ber examination is held at the University only, and for the 
present year begins on September 19th. 

All enquiries concerning these examinations should be 
addressed to the Registrar, University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
Alberta. 
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Students who pass Grade XI (Standard VII) of the course 
of study of the Province of Alberta in the subjects required for 
matriculation are admitted to the First Year of the University in 
the courses leading to the degrees of B.A. and B.Sc. in Arts, 
as undergraduates. Students who have not passed in the 
language subjects are adniitted as conditioned students (see above) 
and for them special preparatory classes in these subjects are 
provided. . 

Students who have passed the Grade XI (Standard VII) 
examinations in the proper subjects are admitted to Course B, 
the five year course for the degree of B.Sc. in Applied Science. 
For entrance to the four year course, Course A, for the B.Sc. 
degree in Applied Science, the mathematics of Grade XII (Stan- 
dard VIII) is necessary. ‘These requirements are found in detail 
under Group D on page 19. 


MATRICULATION SCHOLARSHIPS 


The following scholarships are offered: 


At the June Matriculation Examinations, 1913:—One 
scholarship of $50, donated by the President of the University; 
~ two scholarships of $50 each, donated by the Senate and Board 
of Governors of the University. 

The June scholarships will be awarded on the results of the 
Grade XI (Standard VII) examinations set by the Provincial 
Department of Education in conjunction with the professors of 
the University. Candidates from private schools may also com- 
pete. 

Competing candidates must pass on the whole of the Matri- 
culation examination. 


SECOND YEAR ENTRANCE 


Students who have passed Grade XII (Standard VIII) of 
the school course of the Province of Alberta or the correspond- 
ing examination of any other province of Canada may enter 
the Second Year and so complete the course for the B.A. degree 
in three Years, provided, however, that the courses from which 
they receive exemption on account of such certificate together 
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with the courses passed after entering the University shall be 
the full number of courses required for the degree and shall 
-include the compulsory subjects. 


EQUIVALENT EXAMINATIONS 


Certificates of having passed the whole or at least one-half 
of the subjects of any of the following examinations will be 
accepted pro tanto. 


Province of Alberta: The Grade XI and XII (Standard VII 
and VIII) examinations. 


Province of Saskatchewan: ‘he Middle and Senior Forms 
(High School examinations). 


Province of Manitoba: The Second Class Non-Professional 
Teacher’s Certificate examination. 


Province of Ontario: The Junior and Senior Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate examinations. The Junior and Senior Matriculation 
examinations. 


Province of Quebec: The Associate in Arts examination, 
Grades XI and XII. | 


- Province of New Brunswick: The examinations for Superior 
and Grammar School Licenses. 


Province of Nova Scotia: The Leaving examination, Grades 
XI and XII. 


Province of Prince Edward Island: The Leaving examina- 
tion of Prince of Wales College. The examination for First 
Class Teachers’ Licenses. 


Province of British Columbia: The Junior, Intermediate and 
Senior Grade examinations. © 


Newfoundland: ‘he Intermediate and Associate exam- 
inations. 
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Great Britain: The Local examinations of the leading Uni- 
versities and the Leaving examinations of the Scotch Education 
Department. 


Applications for exemptions from the Matriculation Exam- 
ination, based on certificates others than those mentioned above, 
will be considered on application. 


ADMISSION AD EUNDEM STATUM 


-Any student of another university wishing to be admitted 
to this university with equivalent standing is requested to send 
with his application: 


1. A calendar of the university in which he has studied. 

2. Acomplete statement of the course of study he has 
followed. 

3. A certificate of standing and conduct from the uni- 
versity in which he has studied. 


MATRICULATION REQUIREMENTS 


Every candidate for the matriculation examination is ~ 
required to fill up an application form and return the same to 
the Registrar of the University two weeks before the examina- 
tion. Blank forms may be had on application. 


The subjects for matriculation are: 
GROUP A:—Required of all candidates. 


1] sENGLISH: 


(a) Grammar. 
(b) Composition and Dictation. 
(c) Literature. 


2. HISTORY. 


(a) British and Canadian. 


(b) General. 


3. ARITHMETIC. 
4 CATGEHBA, PART L 
5. GErometry, Part I. 
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GROUP B:—Required, in addition to Group A, of candi- 
dates who desire to proceed to the B.A. degree:— _ 


Get, AFIN. 
7. FRENCH OR GERMAN. 


8. One of the following:—GREEK, GERMAN or FRENCH 
(the one not already chosen), Puysics, CHEMISTRY. 


In 1913 and thereafter, Group B will comprise the following 
subjects: 6—LATIN. 7 arid 8—T wo of the following: —-FRENCH, 
GERMAN, GREEK, ELEMENTARY SCIENCE, (Physics or Chemis- 
try). 


GROUP C:—Required in addition to group A, of candi- 
dates who desire to proceed to the B.Sc. degree in Arts:— 

6. FRENCH. 
7. GERMAN. 


8. PHYSICS OR CHEMISTRY OR LATIN. 


GROUP D:—Students desiring to pursue the five year 
course, Course B, for the degree of B.Sc. in Applied Science 
must take for matriculation Group A and subjects 6 and 7 in 
the following list. 

Students who desire to accomplish the work for the B.Sc. 
degree in only four years (Course A) are required to take Group 
A and all the subjects in Group D:— 


FRENCH OR GERMAN. 
CHEMISTRY OR PHYSICS. 
ALGEBRA, PART II. 


NOR OO NT ON 


GEOMETRY, PART II. 


10. ‘TRIGONOMETRY. 
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DETAILS OF THE MATRICULATION SUBJECTS 


ENGLISH:— 


(a) Grammar.—The general principles of English Grammar. 
(b) Composition and Dictation. 


Candidates will write a theme of not less than two pages on 
a subject to be given at the time of examination. ‘This theme 
will be supplemented by questions on the general principles of 
Rhetoric. - 


Text-book:—Gardiner, Kittredge and Arnold(Ginn and Co.) 


The examination in spelling and punctuation will consist of 
a selection of English prose reproduced by the candidate from 
oral dictation. 


(c) Ljiterature.—Every candidate is required to pass an 
examination based on the following texts. Precise knowledge 
of the subject matter and a reasonable acquaintance with form 
will be expected. 


GROUP A. 
POBERY: = 


Shakespeare: Julius Ceesar. 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury: 
(1) The Selections from Shakespeare in Bk. I. 
(2) Dryden’s ‘‘Alexander’s Feast’’ in Bk. II. 
(3) The Selections from Gray in Bk. III. 
(4) ‘The Selection from Burns, Scott and Wordsworth 
i BEPRLYS 


PROSE:— 


Macaulay: Johnson. 
Goldsmith: Vicar of Wakefield. 


COLLATERAL READING:— 


Irving: Life of Goldsmith. 
Thackeray: Henry Esmond. 
Goldsmith: Tthe Deserted Village. 
Butler: Charles George Gordon. 
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A general knowledge of the subject matter of the following 
texts is also expected. (See note below). 


GROUP B. 
POETRY:— 


Tennyson: Selected Idylls. | 
Shakespeare: Merchant of Venice. 


PROSE:— 


Eliot: Silas Marner. 
Southey: Life of Nelson. 
Buckley: Study of a Piece of Coal. 


COLLATERAL READING:— 


Dickens: A Tale of Two Cities. 

Parkman: Montcalm and Wolfe, Chap. XXIV-XXXII in- 
clusive. 

Scott: Lady of the Lake. 


Note.—Matriculation candidates who present certificates 
from the Education Department or from an approved school or 
college showing that they have passed in the Literature of Grade 
X (Standard VI) or its equivalent, will be exempt from further 
examination in the texts of Group B. 


HISTORY:— 


‘The outlines of British History from 1066 to the present. 

The outlines of Canadian History. 

The outlines of general European History from the begin- 
ning of the Renaissance to the end of the French ‘Revolutionary 
period. 


ARITHMETIC: — 


All the ordinary rules, including Square Root and the 
Metric system. 


- ALGEBRA, PART I:— 


Definitions, elementary rules, simple equations of one, two 
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and three unknown quantities, problems, factoring, highest 
common factor, least common multiple, fractions, equations 
with fractions, quadratic equations, simultaneous equations of 
the second degree, powers and roots, indices, surds; as in Tory 
and Birchard’s Elements of Algebra or C. Smith’s Elementary 
Algebra. 


ALGEBRA, PART II:— 


The three progressions, ratio, proportion, variation, permu- 
tations and combinations, binomial theorem, logarithms. 


Text-books as above. 
GEOMETRY, PART I:— 


Euclid, Books I, II] and III; deductions. Todhunter and 
Loney’s Euclid, or Hall and Stevens’ Euclid. 


GEOMETRY, PART II:— 


Euclid, Book IV; definitions of Book V; propositions 1 to 
19 and 33 of Book VI; deductions. ‘Text-books as above. 


In 1914 and thereafter the requirements in Geometry will comprise the 
following constructions and theorems:— 


Patil: 


To construct a triangle of which the sides shall be equal to three given 
straight lines, any two of which are together greater than the third. 


The angles at the base of an isoseeles triangle are equal. If two angles 
of a triangle be equal, the sides opposite to them are also equal. 

If the three sides of one triangle be respectively equal to the three sides 
of another triangle, the triangles are equal in every respect. 

At a given point in a given straight line to construct an angle equal to 
a given angle. 

If two triangles have two sides of one equal respectively to two sides 
of the other, and the included angles equal, the triangles are equal in all 
respects. 

If two triangles have two angles of one equal to two angles of the 
other, each to each, and therefore the third angles in each equal and a 
side of the first equal to the corresponding side of the other, the 
triangles are equal in all respects. 
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If two sides of one triangle be respectively equal to two sides of 
another triangle, and the angles opposite to one pair of equal sides be 
equal, then the angles opposite to the other pair of equal sides are either 
equal or supplementary; and if equal, then the triangles are equal in all 
respects. 

To bisect a given angle. 

To bisect a given straight line. 

To draw a perpendicular to a given straight line from a given point 
in it. 

To draw a perpendicular toa given straight line of unlimited length 
froma given point not on the line. 

To find the locus of a point which moves so that its distances from two 
given straight lines are equal to one another. 

To find the locus of a point which moves so that its distances from 
two fixed points are equal to one another. 

To find a point which is equidistant from three given straight lines. 

To find a point which is equidistant from three given points. 

The sum of all the interior angles of a polygon of n sides is equal to 
2n-4 right angles. 

If the sides of any polygon be produced in order, then all the exterior 
angles so formed are together equal to four right angles. 

If one side of a triangle be greater than another side, the angle oppo- 
site the greater side is greater than the angle opposite the less. 

If one angle of a triangle be greater than another, the side opposite 
the greater angle is greater than the side opposite the less. 

The perpendicular is the shortest line that can be drawn froma given 
point to a given line; and a line nearer to the perpendicular is less than 
one more remote. 

If from the ends of one side ofa triangle there be drawn two straight 
lines to a point within the triangle, these two straight lines are together 
less than the sum of the two other sides of the triangle. 

If two triangles have two sides of the one equal to two sides of the 
other, each to each, but the angle contained by the two sides of the one 
greater than the angle contained by the two sides of the other; then the 
base of that which has the greater angle is greater than the base of the 
other. 

If two triangles have two sides of the one equal to two sides of the other, 
each to each, but the base of the one greater than the base of the other; 
then the angle contained by the sides of that which has the greater base 
is greater than the angle contained by the sides of the other. 
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To draw a straight line through a given point, parallel to a given 
straight line. “4 

If a straight line fall on two parallel straight lines it makes (1) the 
alternate angles equal, and (2) the two interior angles on the same side 
together equal to two right angles. 

If a straight line falling on two other straight lines make (1) the 
alternate angles equal to one another, or (2) the two interior angles on the 
same side together equal to two right angles, then the two straight lines 
are parallel. 

Straight lines which join the extremities of equal and parallel straight 
lines towards the same parts are themselves equal and parallel. 

The opposite sides and angles of a parallelogram are equal to one ano- 
ther and each diagonal divides the parallelogram into two triangles equal 
in all respects. 

Parallelograms on the same base and between the same parallels are 
equal in area. 

Parallelogramson equal bases and between the same parallels are 
equal in area. 

Triangles on the same base and between the same parallels are equal 
in area, 

Triangles on equal bases and between the same parallels are equal in 
area. 

Triangles, equal in area, on the same base or on equal bases that are 
in the same straight line, and on the same side of the base line, are between 
the same parallels. 

If a triangle and a parallelogram be onthe same base and between the 
same parallels, the parallelogram is double the triangle. 

The complements of the parallelograms about the diagonal of any 
parallelogram are equal in area. 

To describe a parallelogram equal to a given triangle and having an 
angle equal to a given angle. 

To describe a parallelogram equal to a given rectilineal figure and hav- 
ing an angle equal to a given angle. 

On a given straight line to describe a parallelogram equal to a given 
_ triangle, and having an angle equal to a given angle. 

Triangles of the same altitude are to one another as their bases. 

If a straight line be drawn parallel to one side of a triangle, it cuts 
the other side proportionally. And conversely, if a straight line cut two 
sides of a triangle proportionally, it is parallel to the third side. 

If a vertical angle of a triangle be bisected by a straight line which 
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also cuts the base, the segments of the base have the same ratio which the 
other sides of the triangle have to each another. 


Iftheinterior angle at the vertex of atriangle be bisected by a straight 
line which also cuts the base produced, the segments of the base have the 
same ratio which the other sides of the triangle have to each another. 


Conversely, if the segments into which the base is divided externally 
have the same ratio which the sides of the triangle have to each another, 
the straight line drawn from the vertex to the point of section bisects the 
‘exterior angle at the vertex. 


If two triangles are equiangular, the ratios of corresponding sides are 
equal. . 

If the ratios of the three sides of one triangle to the three sides of an 
other triangle, taken in order, be equal, the triangles are equiangular. 


If two triangles have one angle of the one equal to one angle of the 
other, and the sides about the equal angles proportional, the triangles 
are equiangular. 


If the ratios of two sides of one triangle to two sides of another 
triangle be equal, and if the angles opposite to one pair of these sides be 
equal, the angles opposite to the other pair of sides are either equal or 
supplementary. 


To divide a given straight line similarly to a given divided straight 
line. 

To find a fourth proportional to three given straight lines. 

If two triangles are similar, the ratio of their areas is equal to the 
ratio of the squares on their corresponding sides. 

In a right angled triangle, if a perpendicular be drawn from the right 
angle to the hypotenuse, the triangles on each side of it are similar to the 
whole triangle and to one another. 

Ina right angled triangle, the square on the hypotenuse is equal 
to the sum of the squares on the other two sides. 

In any triangle the square on the side opposite any angle according as 
the angle is obtuse or acute, is greater or less than the sum of the squares 
on the sides containing the angle by twice the rectangle contained by 
either of these sides and the projection on it of the other side. : 

If the sum of the squares on two sides of a triangle be equal to the 
square on the third side, the angle opposite this third side isa right angle. 

To find the centre of a given circle. 

If from a point within a circle more than two equal straight lines can 
be drawn to the circumference, that point is the centre of the circle. 


If a chord of a circle move parallel to itself from the centre to the 
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extremity of the diameter to which it is always at right angles, it continu- 
ally decreases and ultimately vanishes. 

If one end of a straight line be fixed and the other end move on the 
circumference of a circle, the line is greatest when it contains the centre 
and least when, on being produced, it passes through the centre; and as 
the moving end of the line advances from the latter to the former position, 
the line continually increases. 

The angle at the centre of a circle isdouble of any angle at the cir- 
cumference, standing on the same arc. 

Angles in the same segment of a circle are equal. 

The vertices of all equal angles standing on the same base and on the 
saine side of lieon a segment of a circle passing through the extremities 
of the base. 

The opposite angles of a quadrilateral inscribed in a circle are together 
equal to two right angles. pay 

If two opposite angles of a quadrilateral be together equal to two 
right angles, the circle which passes through three of its angular points 
also passes through the fourth. 

The angle in a semi-circle is a right angle: the angle in a segment 
greater than a semi-circle is less than a right angle, and the angle in a 
segment less than a semi-circleis greater than a right angle. 

In equal circles. angles, whether at the centre or at the circumference 
have the same ratio as the arcs on which they stand; so also have the 
sectors. ; 

A tangent to a circle is at right angles to the radius drawn to the point 
of contact. 

If two circlestouch, the straight line joining their centres, produced if 
necessary, passes through the point of contact. 

To draw a tangent to a given circle from a given point. 

If a straight line toucha circle and from the point of contact a chord 
be drawn, the angles between the chord and the tangent are equal to the 
anglesin the alternate segments of the circle. 

On a given straight line to construct a segment of a circle containing 
an angle equal to a given angle. 

From a given circle to cut off a segment containing an angle equal to 
a given angle. 

In a given circle to inscribe a triangle equiangular to a given triangle. 

To find the loci of the centres of circles touching two given straight 
lines. : 

To inscribe a circle in a given triangle. 
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About a given circle to describe a-triangle equiangular to a given 
triangle. 


If two chords of a circle intersect, either within or without the circle, 
the rectangle contained by the segments of the oneis equal to the rectangle 
contained by the segments of the other; and if the point of intersection 
be without the circle, the rectangle contained by the segments of a chord is 
equal to the square on the tangent from that point. 


If AOB and OC be two straight lines, and OA.OB—OC2 then OC is 
a tangent to the circle through the points A, B andC. 


Part IF: © 


To construct a rectilineal figure similar to a given rectilineal figure 
and having its sides to those of the given figure in a given ratio. 


Two similar polygons may be so placed that the lines joining corres- 
ponding angular points are concurrent. 


The areas of similar polygons are as the squares on corresponding 
sides. 


if similar polygons be described on the sides of a rightangled triangle 
the area of that on the hypotenuse is equal to the sum of the areas of 
those on the two other sides. 


Two find the mean proportional between two given straight lines. 


To construct a rectilineal figure similar to a given rectilineal figure. 
and such that the areas of the figures shall be in a given ratio. 


To describe a rectilineal figure whichshall be similar to one and equal 
to another given rectilineal figure. 


If there be two straight lines one of which is divided into any number 
of parts, the rectangle contained by the two straight lines is equal to the 
sum of the réctangles contained by the undivided line and the several parts 
of the divided line. 


If a straight line be divided into any two parts, the square on the 
whole line is equal to the sum of the squares on the two parts, together 
with twice the rectangle contained by the parts. 


If a straight line be divided into two equal parts, and also into two 
unequal parts, the rectangle contained by the unequal parts together with 
the square on the line between the points of section is equal to the square 
on half the line. 


If a straight line be divided into any two parts, the sum of the squares 
on the whole line and on one of the parts is equal to twice the rectangle 
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contained by the whole line and that part, together with the square on the 
other part. 


If a straight line be divided into two equal parts and also into two un- 
equal parts, the sum of the squares on the two unequal parts is double the 
sum of the squares on half the line and on the line between the points of 
section. : 


Triangles of the same altitude are to one another as their bases. 


If a straight line be drawn parallel to one side of a triangle it cuts the 
other side proportionally. And conversely, if a straight line cut two sides 
of a triangle proportionally, it is parallel to the third side. 


In any triangle, the square on the side opposite any angle, according as 
the angle is obtuse or acute, is greater or less than the sum of the squares 
on the side containing the angle by twice the rctangle contained by either 
of these sides and the projection upon it of the other. 


To divide a straight line so that the rectangle contained by the whole 
line and one segment may be equal to the square on the other segment. 


To describe an isosceles triangle having each of the angles at the base 
double the third angle. 


To construct a regular pentagon in a circle. 
To draw a common tangent to two given circles. 


To find the locus of the point from which tangents to two given circles 
are equal. 


If the vertical angle of a triangle be bisected by a straight line which 
also cuts the base, the rectangle contained by the sides of the triangle is 
equal to the rectangle contained by the segments of the base, together with 
the square on the straight line which bisects the angle. 


If from the vertical angle of a trianglea straight line be drawn perpen- 
dicular to the base, the rectangle contained by the sides of the triangle is 
equal to the rectangle contained by the perpendicular and the diameter of 
the circum-circle. 


The rectangle contained by the diagonals of a quadrilateral inscribed 
in a circle is equal to the sum of the two rectangles contained by its oppo- 
site sides. 


If three concurrent straight lines be drawn fron the angular points of 
atriangleto meet the opposite sides, then the product of the three alternate 
segments, taken in order, is equal to the product of the other three seg- 
ments. And, conversely, etc. ; 

If a transversal be drawn to cut the sides, or the sides produced of atri- 
angle, the product of the three alternate segments, taken in order, is equal 
to the product of the other three segments. And, conversely, etc. 
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To divide a given straight line internally and externally so that the 
segments may be in a given ratio; that is, to divide a given straight line 
harmonically. 


If A, B, C, D bea harmonic range. and therefore OA, OB, OC, OD a: 
harmonic pencil: and if a line through C parallel to OA, meet OB, OD in X 
and Y respectively, then CK—CY. 


If A, B, C,D bea harmonic range, and therefore OA, OB, OC, OD 
a harmonic pencil; and if another transversal cut the pencil in A’, B’, Si 
D’ then A’, B’, C’, D’ form a harmonic range. e 


If A, B, C, D be a harmonic range, and P be a point outside the line 
AD such. that PA:PC—AB:BC—AD:DC, then the locus of P is a circle on. 
BD as diameter. 


To find the polar of any given point P. 
If Q lie on the polar of P, then P must lie on the polar of Q. 


A chord of a circle is divided harmonically by any point on it and the 
polar of that point. 


To find a point-on a given straight line, the sum of whose distances, 
from two given points is the least possible. 


ELEMENTARY ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY: the point, the straight ling, 
the circle. 


I. Position of a point ina plane. Coordinates. 
II. Equations and loci. 

(a) Equations of loci and graphs. 

(b) Loci or graphs of equations. 
III. The straight line. 


(a) A line defined by two points through which it passes. 
(b) Aline defined by one point through which it passes, and 
by its direction. 
(c) The general equation of the first degree. 
(d) Oblique axes. 
IV. Change of axes. 
Wee Phe circle. 


(a) The equation of the circle. 
(b) Tangents and normals. 
(c) Radical axes. 
(d) Poles and polars. TIO 
(e) Analytical solutions of familiar propositions. 


Text-books: Baker, Geometry for Schools, A Nalveical Geometry Jor: 
Beginners. (Gage). 
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TRIGONOMETRY:— 


Elements of Plane Trigonometry; as in Robbins, Plane ‘Tri- 
gonometry (Morang). 


PHYSICS:— 


] 


Merchant and Fessenden’s High School Physics, Part I 
Revised Edition (The Copp, Clark Co.), or an equivalent. 


CHEMISTRY:— 
Mill’s Chemistry for Schools (Gage & Co.). 


LATIN: — 
(The Roman method of pronunciation is prescribed). 


A. Grammar. Accidence: Syntactical usages, especially 
the syntax of the cases, ablative absolute, accusative and infini- 
tive, purpose and result, noun clauses, time clauses, gerund and 
gerundive, conditional clauses, and indirect narration in detail. 


B. Composition. ‘Translation into Latin of phrases and 
sentences illustrative of the syntactical usages outlined under 
Grammar, and also sentences based on the prose Authors read. 


C. Literature. Ceesar’s Invasion of Britain: Book IV, 
Chapters 20—38; Book V, Chapters 1—23. 


Virgil’s A‘neid: Book II, complete. 
Sight Translation from easy prose Authors. 
Questions on the subject matter of the text prescribed. 


GREEK :— 


_ (a) Grammar. ‘The examination in this part of the work 
will be designed chiefly to test the student’s mastery of Greek 
accidence. 


(b) ‘Composition. Short English sentences for translation 
into Greek, involving the more common idioms of Greek Prose. 
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(c) Literature. Xenophon, Anabasis IV. Chapters 1—7 
inclusive. 

Sight translation from the works of Xenophon, preferably 
the Anabasis. 


Questions on the subject matter of the text. 


*FRENCH:— 


, 


Grammar. Accidence and Syntax including translation of 
simple English sentences to test the candidate’s familiarity with 
Elementary Grammar. Sight translation from modern French 
authors. Special study of the following: 


Gréville: Dosia (Heath). 
*GERMAN:— 


Grammar. Accidence and Syntax including translation of 
simple English sentences to test the candidate’s familiarity with 
Elementary Grammar. Sight translation from modern German 
authors. Special study of the following: 

Baker’s German Stories (Holt). 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Two scholarships of $50 each, donated by the Senate and 
Board of Governors of the University. One of these scholarships 
will be awarded to that student in the First Year of the Arts 
course, making the highest general average on the work of the 
two terms; the other to that student in the First Year of Course 
A or Course B in Applied Science satisfying the same condition; . 
provided, however, that such students obtain a standing satis- 
factory to the Faculty. 

One scholarship of $50, donated by the Alberta Women’s 
Association. This scholarship will be awarded to the woman 
student who takes the highest standing in the work of the First 


*By special request arrangements may be made for an optional oral examination, 
which will be accepted in partial satisfaction of the ordinary matriculation requirements 
in French or German. Details may be had on application to the Registrar. 
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Year, provided, however, that an average of not less than seven- 
ty-five per cent. bé obtained on the work of the year to secure the 
award. ’Further, the award will be contingent upon the 
student’s proceeding with the work of the Second Year and will 
be paid only after the student has been in actual attendance in 
the Second Year of her course. 


PRIZES 


1. A prize of one hundred dollars offered by an anonymous 
donor for ‘‘proficiency in the study of the influence of the En- 
glish Bible on English literature and speech,’’ to be competed for 
by students of the Third and Fourth Years. Competitors for the 


prize are required to submit an essay dealing with the influence of 


the Bible on a given author (the name to be announced) and to 
write an examination, the questions in which will be designed to 
bring out the student’s general knowledge of the Bible through 
his ability to identify and explain various allusions to, and quo- 
tations from, the Bible in contemporary literature. 


2. <A prize offered by Professor Alexander for excellence 
in Latin Prose Composition and Sight Translation. Competition 
open to students of the First, Second and Third Years in Latin. 


3. A pfize of ten dollars, or its equivalent in books, offered 
by Mr. Fife for the highest average in the first year course in 
English Composition. 


MEDALS 
1. The Charles Alexander Stuart gold medal, donated by 


the Hon. Mr. Justice Stuart, Chancellor of the University, and- 


open for competition to students in the graduating year, reading 
for honors in the Department of Classics. ) 

2. ‘The Alexander Cameron Rutherford gold medal, donated 
by the Hon. A. C. Rutherford, LL.D., and open for competi- 
tion to students in the graduating year, reading for honors in 
the Department of English. 


These medals are open to competition in the final year. 


SS 


FEES 


UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 


1.—FEES 
Pott arts: 


(a) Undergraduate and Conditioned Students: 
‘Matriculation Fee 
For Instruction per term 
For Students’ Union . 
(b) Special Students: 
Registration Fee Dg et 
For Instruction per term per course 
For Students’ Union 
(c) Graduate Students: 
Course for M. A. 
Course for M. Sc. 
Meer OUMeNtSaxU NiO sack. tees |S tS 


II.—In Applied Science: 
(a) Undergraduates and Conditioned Students: 


Matriculation Fee : 
Instruction per term, Course A 
ie Course B ale 
First Year . 
Second Year 


Subsequent Years 


For Students’ Union 

(b) Special Students: 
Registration Fee 2 
Instruction per term per course 
For Students’ Union 


3D 


$ 5.00 
$10.00 
$ 4.00. 


$ 2.00 
$ 3.00 
$ 2.00 


$10.00 
$10.00 
$ 4.00 


$ 5.00 
$20.00 


$10.00 
$15.00 
$20.00 . 
$ 4.00 


$ 4.00 
$ 6.00 
$ 2.00 


III.—Caution Money: Every student is required to deposit 
#5.00 caution money to cover damages done to furniture, appar- 
tus, books, etc. ‘This amount, less deductions (if any) will be 


returned at the end of the session. 
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1V.—For Room and Board in the Residence: 


Room, per smonth’ik8 <4 ie Fee oe 
Board, per week City okt Gata Ais at oa 
V.—For Vis¢ing Certificates iene Prager mere k $ 2.00 


VI.—For Supplemental Examinations: 
Per subject. i OOS oe 


VII.—For Degrees: 


/ 


: 
| 
| 


B,A. «Degree «25 yg Se) ous | Ss oe eo 
B.Sc. in Arts fon Shige Oar pt nee Bb ee 
B.Sc. in Applied Science 2. -:) 4... Se. =.4es 49 eee 
M.A~ Degree. os ee oh oe ea 
M.Sc. Degree SPU ST. RS tee ice ee wae 


II.—REGISTRATION 


On or before the day set apart for the beginning of any 
term, students must present themselves at the University Office 
for the purpose of registering for that term and for the pay- 
ment of the Term Fees. Each student will be given a registra- 

_tion ticket which will admit him to the University Classes. 
No student will be admitted without such registration ticket. 


III.—_ATTENDANCE 


(a) Punctual attendance at all Classes is required of each 
student. Absence from lectures can be excused only by neces- “4 
sity or duty, of which proof must be given to the Faculty. No a 
student will be permitted to come up for the Term Examination 
who has not attended seven-eighths of the lectures in each 

- Course; but excuses on the ground of sickness or domestic afflic- 
‘tion will receive special consideration by the Faculty. . 


(b) A record of attendance at lectures shall be kept by 2 
each instructor, who will report to the Faculty, from time to : 
time, as required, all cases of non-attendance. 


EXAMINATIONS oo 


IV.—SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


(a) ‘Two final examinations are held each year, one at the 
close of each term. In the statement of results, students are 
grouped by classes, the first class comprising those who have 
obtained eighty-five per cent. and over, the second class those 
who have obtained between sixty-five and eighty-four per cent, 
and the third class those who have obtained between fifty and 
sixty-four per cent. No student is passed in any subject who 
fails to secure fifty per cent. 


(b) In Junior Courses there will be in addition two one- 
hour tests in each subject during the term. The marks obtained 
in these tests will be reckoned along with those obtained in the 
term examinations in determining the standing of students at 
the end of each term. In reckoning standing in junior courses | é 
one-third the credit in each subject will be assigned to these | >| 
tests, and two-thirds to the final examinations. 


(c) In Senior Courses there will be a mid-term test of 
two hours duration in each subject. In reckoning standing in 
senior courses one-fourth the credit in each subject will be 
assigned to this mid-term examination, and three-fourths to the 
final examination. 


V.—SUPPLEMENTAL EXAMINATIONS 


Supplemental examinations are conducted by the Univer- 
sity in September of each year for students who have failed in 
any course of the preceding year. Students in their final year 
who fail in the work of the first term may however be granted ~ 
a supplemental before the close of the second term. In reckon- 
ing standing for a supplemental examination the credits already 
obtained in the term tests will apply as described above under 
Sessional Examinations. Students failing to pass the supple- 
mental are required to repeat the course. A special fee is 
imposed for these examinations; see page 34. Applications for 
permission to take the regular supplemental examinations must 
be on file with the registrar not later than September Ist. 
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 VI.—DISCIPLINE 


(1) ‘The Senate has power “‘to exercise disciplinary juris- 
diction with respect to the students in attendance at the Univer- 
sity, or to delegate its authority in any particular case or by any 
general regulation to any person or body of persons or council 
or other governing body of the institution or college or faculty 
to which the student belongs; and disciplinary jurisdiction shall 
include the power to impose fines’’. (See University Act, Art. 
41, sub-sec. 19). 


(2) By resolution of the Senate a Commitee on Student 
Affairs has been constituted as follows: ‘The President of the 
University, the Chancellor, the Chairman of the Board, ex officio; 
-two members to be elected from the Faculty of Arts and Scien- 
ces; one member to be elected from each other Faculty; two 
members to be elected from the Senate (these not to be Faculty 
representatives); the President of the Student Body; the Presi- 
dent of the Athletic Society; the President of the Literary So- 
ciety; the Editor-in-Chief of the University Paper; three mem- 
bers to be elected from the Students’ Council’’. 


Under the same resolution, the duties of this committee are 
‘‘to deal with 


(a)r all matters referred to in the University Act, Article 
41, subsections 18 and 19. 


(b) all other matters relating to students’ interests not 
therein referred to, provided that in the event of any decision 
of this Committee being challenged by a non-student member, 
the decision must, to be valid, be ratified by a majority of the 
non-student members present; provided further that the right 
of appeal to the Senate against any such Saeki shall lie with 
the student members’’ 


(3) For misconduct in the lecture-room, a student may be 
required by the instructor to leave the lecture-room. Persistent 
misconduct shall be reported to the President of the University, 
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who may suspend from lectures pending the action of the com- 
mittee. Ld 


(4) ‘The following disciplinary ruling with regard to Ath- 

letics, submitted by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences and the 

- Student Body, was adopted by the Senate at its meeting of 
March 31st, 1911. | 


‘Hereafter no persons except dona fide students who are in 

- attendance at the University, or at one of the group of organized 

affiliated colleges carrying full work and whose scholastic record 

is certified as satisfactory by the Faculty of the University, or 

by the respective college in which they are registered, shall be 

permitted to play on or be officers of any athletic team repre- 
senting the University of Alberta. 


By ‘Zona fide students’ shall be understood: 


(a) students who are doing full undergraduate work in 
the University, 


(b) in the affliated colleges 


(1) students who are matriculated or (2) stu- 
dents taking two full courses in the University.’’ 


(5) In all cases of discipline involving offenses against the 
Student Body, a student may appeal from decisions of that Body 
or of any Court constituted by it, to the Committee on Student 
Affairs. 


(6) All students are expected to submit themselves cheer- 
fully to the Statutes, Rules, Regulations and Ordinances of the 
University, and no student will be permitted to continue in 
attendance at the University whose presence for any cause is 
deemed by the Committee on Student Affairs prejudicial to the 
interests of the University. 
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VII.—RESIDENCE 


U] 

(1) ‘The conduct of students in the Residence is subject 
to the authority of a House Committee, under the Board of 
Governors. ‘This Committee consists of the President of the 
University, a member of the Faculty appointed by him, three 
resident students and one non-resident student. ‘The three resi- 
dent members shall be fourth year or graduate students and 
shall be elected at the Students’ Union elections immediately 
preceding, by the students then in residence; the non-resident 
student member shall be elected at the same time by the mem- 
bers of the Students’ Union. Any vacancy thereafter occurring 
shall be filled at a special election to be held within two weeks 
after the occurrence of the said vacancy. Should the vacancy 
occur in the list of resident members, only students who have 
been in residence at least one year shall have the right to vote. 


(2) Should the interests of the Residence be involved or 
appear to be involved in any disciplinary action of the Students’ 
Union or any Student Court, a student may appeal from such 
action to the House Committee. 


VIII.—STUDENT FUNCTIONS 


Permission must be secured for the use of a room or rooms 
in the University Buildings for student functions. A written 
communication must be sent to the President at least a week 
before each function. 
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DEGREES IN COURSE 
| Giversd oS) B.A. DEGREE 


The course of study in the University leading to the B.A. 
degree are divided into two: groups:—Junior Courses and Senior 
Courses. The Junior Courses are designed for students in the 
First and Second Years, the Senior Courses for the Third and 
Fourth Years. ‘The Junior Courses are, in general, to be re- 
garded as preparatory to the Senior Courses.* 

‘To obtain the B.A. Degree, a student must pass at least ten 
Junior Courses, and eight Senior Courses. In selecting subjects 
from the Junior Courses, the student must confine himself to 
certain well-defined groups with four options; the Senior Courses 
are largely elective. 


Except by special permission of the Faculty, students will 
not be permitted to enter upon their Senior Courses until they 
have satisfied all the requirements of the Junior Courses. 


JUNIOR COURSES:— 


The subjects of study in the Junior Courses are as fol- 
lows: 


A.—First Year: 


1.—ENGLISH LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION (4 hours). 
2.—HistTory (1 hour). 

3.—LAaATIN (3 hours). 

4.—FRENCH OR GERMAN (3 hours). 
5.—MAaTHEMATICS (3 hours). 

6.—Puysics (2 hours). 


* A course is to be regarded as designating normally three hours of instruction in a 
subject each week throughout the year. 

t In addition to the ten Junior Courses, all students in the First Year must take His- 
tory I (one hour per week). 
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B.—Second Year: 


1.—ENGLISH (3 hours). 

2.—Hisrory (3 hours). 

3.—Latin (3 hours). 

4.—THE MODERN LANGUAGE selected in the First Year. 
(3 hours). | 

5.—PHILOSOPHY OR CHEMISTRY OR BIOLOGY OR MATHEMA- 
Tics (3 hours). 


For the Session of 1913-14, the subjects in Group A will be 
the following:. 1—ENGLISH. 2—HuIstory. 3 and 4.—Two of 
the following:—LATIN, GREEK, FRENCH, GERMAN. 5.—MATH- 
EMATICS.  6.—PHYSICS. 


Similarly, Group B will consist of the following subjects: 
1—ENGLISH. 2—History. 3 and 4—The two languages se- 
lected in the, First Year. 5.—PHILOSOPHY OR CHEMISTRY OR 
BIOLOGY OR MATHEMATICS. — | 


SENIOR COURSES:— 
The subjects of Study in the Senior Courses are as follows: 


A.—Ljiterary and Philosophical subjects: — 


1;-— ENGLISH. 
oe LATIN, 
3.—GREEK. 
4.—FRENCH. 
5.—ITALIAN. 
6.—GERMAN. 
J; sTeIsTORN: 
8.—PHILOSOPHY. ‘ 
9.—PSYCHOLOGY. 
10.—EDUCATION. 
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B.—Scientific Subjects: 


—_—_— 


1.—PHYSICS. 

-2.+-CHEMISTRY. 
3.—GEOLOGY and MINERALOGY. 
4.—ASTRONOMY. 
5.—MATHEMATICS. 

.6.— BIOLOGY. 


7.—AGRICULTURE. 


The senior courses are offered in the third and fourth — 
years only. Except in the case of Astronomy, two courses at 
least are offered in each subject, one in the third and one in 
the fourth year. Of the eight courses required of candidates 
for the B.A. degree one at least must be, and not more than 
three may be taken from Group B. Candidates must continue 
two subjects throughout two years, and may by permission of 
the Faculty continue three subjects through two years. 


i 1tH.B.Se. DEGREE IN ARTS. 


The courses leading to the B.Sc. Degree in Arts are also 
divided into two groups—Junior and Senior Courses. ‘The 
Junior Courses are designed for Students in the First and Second 
Years, the Senior Courses for students in the Third and Fourth 
Years. The Junior Courses in general are to be regarded as 
preparatory to the Senior Courses. 

To obtain the B.Sc, degree a student must pass at least ten 
Junior Coursest and eight Senior Courses. In selecting subjects 
fromthe Junior Courses, the student must confine himself to 
certain well-defined groups with few options; the Senior Courses 
are largely elective. 

Except by special permission of the Faculty, students will 
not be permitted to enter upon their Senior Courses until they 
have passed all the requirements of the Junior Courses. 


+ See footnote on page 39. 
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JUNIOR CouRSES:— 
The subjects of study in the Junior Courses are as follows: 
A.—First Year. 


1.—ENGLISH AND History (5 hours) 
2.—FRENCH (3 hours). 

3.—GERMAN (3 hours). 
4.—MATHEMATICS (3 hours). 
5.—Puysics (2 hours). 


B.—Second Year: 


1.—ENGLISH (3 hours). 
2.—FrEeNcH (3 hours). 
3.—GERMAN (3 hours). 
4.—CHEMISTRY (3 hours). 
5.—MarTHematics (3 hours). 
6.—BioLocy (3 hours) 


SENIOR COURSES: 
A.—Literary and Philosophical Subjects. 


1.—ENGLISH. 
2.—FRENCH. 
3.—GERMAN. 

4.— ITALIAN. 
5.—HISTORY. 
6.—ECONOMICS. 
7.—PHILOSOPHY. 
8.—PSYCHOLOGY. 
9.—EDUCATION 


-B.—Scientific Subjects: 


1)-—PRHYSIGS: 
2.—CHEMISTRY. 


— << 


PS a 
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3.—GEOLOGY. 

4.— ASTRONOMY. 
5.—MATHEMATICS. 
6.—BIOLOGY. 


7.—AGRICULTURE. 


The senior courses are offered in the third and fourth 
years only. Twocourses are offered in each subject except 
Astronomy, one in the third and one in the fourth year. Of 
the eight courses required of candidates for the B.Sc. degree in 
Arts at least one must, and not more than three may be selected — 
from Group A. Candidates must continue two of the subjects 
chosen from Group B through two years, and may by permis- 
sion of the Faculty continue three courses from Group B 
through two years. 
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IIl.—THE B.Sc. DEGREE IN APPLIED SCIENCE. 


‘The University offers two courses leading to the B.Sc. 
degree in this department. 


Course A. (Four Years). Students entering this course must 
pass an examination on the subjects of Groups A and D of the 
Matriculation requirements. (See page 18). Candidates who 
have passed the Grade XI (Standard VII) examinations of the 
Province of Alberta (or its equivalent) in the subjects required 
for matriculation will be admitted without further examination, 
except in the mathematical subjects of Group D, for which a 
Grade XII (Standard VIII) certificate (or its equivalent) will 
be accepted. 


Course B. (Five Years). Students entering this course 
must pass an examination on the subjects of Group A together 
with subjects 6 and 7 of Group D. Candidates who have passed 
the Grade XI (Standard VII) examination of the Province of 
Alberta (or its equivalent) in the subjects required for matricu- 
lation will be admitted without further examination. 


Course B is recommended to students holding a Grade XI 
(Standard VII) certificate of the Province of Alberta for the 
following reasons: 


(1) ‘This course provides a thorough grounding in the 
elementary mathematics required for engineering work. 


(2) A more extended course in Freehand Drawing and 
Lettering is given than is possible in Course A. 


(3) On account on the fact that students in Course B 
attend the survey school in the second term of their first year, 
they obtain an additional summer of practical work. 


(4) Tehe inclusion of a modern language enables the student 
to enlarge his acquaintance with the technical literature of his 
subject. 
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The details of the junior years of Courses A and B leading 
to the degree of B:Se. in Architectural, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical, or Mining Engineering are outlined below. ‘They 
are uniform and are designed to give the general foundation in 
Mathematics and Physical Science necessary to specialization in 
the various branches of Engineering in the last two years. 


The third and fourth year work for the degree in Civil and 
Municipal Engineering is described on pages 49 and 50. Should 
a sufficient number of the students now in the University and of 
those entering in September 1912 express a desire for the third 
and fourth year work in Mining Engineering, the third year | 
course will be offered in 1913-14 and the complete course in 
1914-15. 


Students of this University who may wish to study branches 
of Engineering in which the local equipment for third and 
fourth year work has not been completed, may finish their course 
at certain of the larger universities of Eastern Canada where, 
according to arrangement, they will be admitted ad eundem 
Statum. 


It is becoming increasingly essential to a thorough training 
in Applied Science that the student should be able to refer to 
French and German books and periodicals. ‘To equip the stu- 
dent in this direction the University offers, in Course B, work in 
the Modern Languages specially adapted to meet the needs of 
engineers. Instead of the usual reading matter covered by the 
Arts classes, Scientific Readers in French and German are in- 
troduced, and the student, while acquiring the machinery of the 
foreign language, is made acquainted as early as possible with © 
the terminology of his subject, and the language work itself is 
vitalized by being thus closely related to the student’s chosen 
field of study. 
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COURSE A. 


I YEAR 
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COURSE B. 


I YEAR 






Laboratory, etc. 


ectures per week i 
i re Periods per week 


SUBJECT 






















1st Term | 2nd Term] list Term | 2nd Term 


* Algebra 
Drawing . sch) 
Eng. Composition . 

French or German 

«Geometry 

_ Physics 

» Trigonometry 

Survey School . 


II YEAR 










Laboratory, etc. 
Periods per week 





Tectures per week 






SUBJECT 


lst Term | 2nd Term | Ist Term | 2nd Term 





Algebra 





Desc. Geometry 2 
Dynamics 

Drawing. 1 
Geometry : 

Mech. Drawing 1 
Physics ; i 
‘Trigonometry 


Survey School . 
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COURSE B 


IIl YEAR 









Laboratory, etc. 
Periods per week 













Lectures per week 


SUBJECT 


lst Term | 2nd Term] lst Term 2nd Term 





Anal. Geometry 
Calculus 
Cheinistry : 
Graph. Statics . 
Mapping. 
Mechanics ; 
Mech. of Machines 
Physics : 
Surveying . . 
Survey School . 


Note:—The third and fourth years of Course A, and the 
fourth and fifth years of Course B are identical. 
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Civi, AND MUNICIPAI, KNGINEERING 


The junior years in the undergraduate course in Civil 
Engineering are identical with the junior courses already out- 
lined. 


The third year work is designed to give the student the 
advanced theoretical knowledge which will enable him to take 
up the question of design and the broader study of his subject 
in the fourth year. ; 


In the fourth year the student will be allowed to specialize 
somewhat in the different branches of Civil Engineering, those © 
wishing to follow Municipal Engineering, Railway Engineering, 
or Hydraulic Engineering being allowed to do special designing 
and to take a limited number of optional lectures in their chosen 
division. Courses in the related branches of Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineering will be given to enable the student to 
understand the subjects sufficiently to discuss questions which 
may arise, with the specialists in these departments, or to take 
up, after graduation, more extensive study. 


The first, second and third year work will close on the 30th 
of April, ‘The fourth year work will close concurrently with 
that in the Arts courses. 
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Practic. Astronomy 
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IV YEAR 





Laboratory, etc. 


Lectures per week z 
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SUBJECT 


1st Term | 2nd Term] ist Term 2nd Term 









*Bacteriology ae 1 
Design ; 3 3 
Elect. Higineering 
*Foundations & 

Masonry 30>. 1 1 
*Hydraulic Machin. 
Mech. Engineering 
Mun. Engineering 1 1 


*Public Health . 
Railway Eng. 
Testing Lab. 


*Optional.—Options are allowed only in groups. 
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IV.—DEGREES WITH HONORS 


Courses in honors are offered to students in the third and 
fourth years. ‘These courses are planned with a view to a 
measure of specialization, and are open only to students who 
have already displayed marked ability and maturity of judgment. 


I. A student’ must begin his course in honors in the third 
year and inorder to graduate in honors must continue his 
course through the third and fourth years. 


II A student shall be admitted asa candidate for honors 
only by permission of the Faculty, upon the recommendation 
of the department in which the student wishes to take honors. 
In general, no student will be considered unless he has in his 
second year attained Class I in the subject in which he wishes 
to take honors; and, further, unless he enters the third year 
without conditions in any subject. 


IiI. A student is in general expected to pursue work for 
honors in only one subject, associating therewith the pass 
course in that subject and the pass courses in two other subjects. 
A student is permitted to take honors in two subjects, only 
upon the consent of the departments involved, subject to appro- 
val by the Faculty. In that case the student shall take the two 
pass courses in his honors subjects. and in addition a pass 
course in one other subject. 


Iv. A student applying as a candidate for honors must 
submit his program of studies to the committee on honors. 
This committee acting in conjunction with the head of the de- 
partment in which the student wishes to take honors, will 
advise the student in regard to the selection of pass courses best 
adapted to supplement courses in honors. 


V. ‘The final examination for the second term of his 
fourth year shall be an oral examination dealing with his 
general knowledge of the subjects which constitute the work in 
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the third and fourth years. This examination will be con- 
ducted by the members of the faculty under whom the candidate 
has been pursuing his courses. ‘The oral examination may be 
supplemented by a written examination at the option of the 
Faculty. 


VI. Honors are awarded in two grades: 
Summa cum laude, and 
Cum laude. 


VII. A student in honors who fails to obtain the grade 
cum laude may be granted a pass degree upon recommendation 
of the Faculty. 


Vi THE DEGREE OF MA: 


The M.A. degree is offered under the following conditions: 


I. Before beginning his M.A. Course a candidate must 
possess the Bachelor of Arts degree of this University or be 
admitted by this University ad eundem statum. 


II. After registering for the course, the candidate is ex- 
pected to appear in person before the committee on honors for 
consultation and direction. 


III. ‘T'wo general fields of study must be chosen, to be 
known as the major and minor subjects. In the major subject 
the equivalent of two full senior courses shall be taken with 
high credit. A satisfactory thesis shail also be prepared in the 
major subject, to be presented in typewritten form for exami- 
nation, the thesis upon acceptance becoming the property of the 
University Library. Inthe minor subject the equivalent of two 
full senior courses shall be taken with credit. The student’s 
choice of courses and selection of thesis-topic must in all cases 
meet with the approval of the Faculty. 


IV. A candidate must also pass an oral examination in his 
chosen fields of study. 
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VI—THE DEGREE OF M.Sc. 


The M.Sc. degree is granted in the University on the same 
conditions as the M.A. Degree, provided, however, that the sub- 
jects chosen for the course of study must be taken from Group 
B of the subjects for the third and fourth years. 


AD EUNDEM DEGREES 


‘Applications for ad eundem degrees should be made to the 
Registrar. 


HONORARY DEGREES 


The degree of LL.D. is conferred in recognition of distinc- 
tion in Literature or Science, or for notable public service. 


Pare T 
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ARTS TIME TABLE 








TIME MONDAY TUESDAY |WEDNESDAY 
Mathematics I |Greek I Mathematics I 
French II German II French II 

910 Greek II Mathematics III/Greek II 
Geology III English IV History III 

Physics IV 

German I German A French I Comp. 
Greek I Latin A Chemistry II 

LOS Chemistry II |Mathematics II |Latin III 
Latin ITI Philosophy IV 





French A English I French A 
French I Philosophy II |Latin II 
{1-12 Latin II Physics III Greek III & IV 


Greek III & IV |Chemistry III 
French III «IV 


Latin-I English II Comp} Latin I 
Philosophy III |German III Philosophy III 
fad History V 
Papers, History IT Physics I German I 
History III History II 


oe 


=| 
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1911--12 











THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 








| 
Mathematics I |Greek I 












Greek I 

German II French il German II 
Mathematics III/Greek II Mathematics IT f 
English IV History III English IV 


Physics IV 





German A Greek I Latin A 
Latin A Gerinan I German A 
Mathematics IJ|Chemistry IT Italian I 
Philosophy IV |LatinIII IV Mathematics It 
French IV Geology III 
Physics IV 


English I Comp.|French A English II 

Philosophy II |French I German III 
French III Latin II Philosophy IV 
Chemistry III |Greek III & IVjGeol. III Lab. 
Physics III Phys. IV Lab. 














English I 
Philosophy II 
French ITI & IV 
Chemistry III 
History V 
Physics IV Lab. 
Geol. III Lab. 


French I Comp.|Latin I 
German III Philosophy III 
. History V 





Physics I History II 
- English II Chem. Lab. 
| 
History I Chemistry Lab. 








Chemistry Lab. 
| 
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DETAILS OF COURSES IN ARTS 


ENGLISH 


Immediately after registration, all matriculants, whether 
they submit accredited certificates or not, are required to write 
a theme, the subject to be chosen from a list provided by the 
instructor. Should this theme fall below a standard of average 
excellence, the student will be required to take a special course 
in composition, lasting as long as the instructor shall deem neces- 
sary. No credit toward the degree will be given for this work, 
but students assigned to the course must comply with its condi- 
tions and show satisfactory improvement in composition before 
they can advance to their degree. 


The junior courses are required of all students and must be } 


taken in the first and second years. English I and English II 
are planned as a sequence, the aim being to give the student, 
through first-hand acquaintance with the materials, a knowledge 
of the general history of English literature from the Anglo- 
Saxon period to the present time. 


JUNIOR COURSES: 


English I. Three hours a week. 


(a) The history of English Literature prior to 1700. Lect- 
ures and class-study based on the selections in Manly, Anglish 
Prose (Ginn) and Manly, Anglish Poetry (Ginn) supplemented 
by selected dramas of the Elizabethan period. ‘Text-book: Lovett 


and Moody, AHistory of English Literature, (Scribner). 


‘Two hours. 


Required of all first year students in Arts. 


(b) English Composition. Lectures on rhetoric. Study of 
models of exposition, argument, description and narration: Reg- 


ular weekly themes, supplemented by class-practice in sentence | 


structure, paragraph structure and oral themes. One hour. 


Required of all first year students in Arts. 


was: 
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English II. Three hours a week. 


(a) The history of English Literature from 1700 to the 
present. Lectures and class-study on the selections in Manly, 
Fiuglish Prose (Ginn) and Manly, Anglish Poetry (Ginn). Col- 
lateral reading. Text-book: Moody and Lovett, Aistory of 
English Literatuve. (Scribner). Two hours. ) 

Required of all second year students in Arts. 


(b) English Composition. Lectures on rhetoric. Study 
of models of exposition, argument, description and narration. 
Themes fortnightly or oftener at the discretion of the instructor. 
One hour. 

Required of all second year students in Arts. | 


SENIOR COURSES: 


English Ill. Three hours a week. 

Browning and Tennyson. A detailed study of two repre- 
sentative poets of:the nineteenth century. Lectures, discussion 
and reports. 


English IV. 7hree hours a week. 

-. English Fiction. Lectures on the development of English 
fiction, with analysis and disctssion of representative novels of 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and reports. ‘Text- — 
book: Cross, Development of the English Novel (Macmillan). 


Courses In Honors: 


Third Year. Chaucer: One hour a week. 


‘The Parlement of Foules,’’  ‘‘Troilus and Criseyde’’, 
‘“"The House of Fame’’, ‘‘Prologue to the Legende of Goode 
Women’’, ‘‘Canterbury Tales’’. ‘Text-book: Skeat, Studeni’s 


Chaucer (Clarendon Press). 

Shakespeare: Zwo hours a week. 

A critical reading of a number of representative plays from 
each period. Text-book: Zhe Cambridge Shakespeare. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin). 
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Fourth Year. ‘The Elizabethan Drama: 7wo hours a week. 

Reading and discussion of representative plays of the 
Elizabethan period with lectures and reports. ‘Text-book: Neil- 
son, Zhe Chief Elizabethan Dramatists. (Houghton, Mifflin). 

Seminar: Onze hour a week 

The history of English literary criticism. Lectures, invest- 


igations, reports. 


CLASSICS 


The aim of the work in this department is to develope in 
students some practical command over the vocabulary and idiom 
of Latin and Greek. Stress will therefore be laid both during 
term and in the term-finals upon the rendering into English of 
passages previously unseen, but resembling in style and language 
the authors prescribed below for the various years. 

Students are cautioned that it will not be possible in most 
courses to cover in class all the work set down in Authors; the 
remainder is left for private reading. 


LATIN 


Students are expected to familiarize themselves with the 
Roman method of pronouncing Latin before entering the Uni- 
versity. 

At the end of the fourth week of their first term all mem- 
bers of the class in the First Year Latin will be required to un- 
dergo atest upon their knowledge of Latin forms. A high 
standard of excellence will be required, and success in attaining 
this standard will be a necessary prerequisite for continuing the 
course in Latin Prose of the first year. 

Attention is drawn to the fact that in the junior courses 
the Authors and the Prose Composition constitute distinct 
branches of the work which must be separately passed. 

Latin A. Three hours a week. 

An introductory course for students entering the University 
with a condition in Latin. ‘This cannot be credited towards a 
degree and is planned simply to enable students to make up 
deficiencies in matriculation. 
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For the first term: ‘Text: Bennett, /oundations of Latin 
‘(Allyn and Bacon). 

For the second term: ‘Texts: Selections from Caesar (or 
Nepos) and from Virgil (or Ovid). 


JUNIOR COURSES: 


Latin I. Three hours a week. 

(a) Authors. Cicero, Pro Lege Manilia (Woodhouse: 
Blackie) and Pro Archia (Nall: Macmillan); Horace, Select Odes 
and Epodes (Moore: American Book Co.). Roman history and 
antiquities as required for the elucidation of the authors. . 


(b) Prose. A detailed study of Indirect Narration, Gerund 
and Gerundive, Clauses of Purpose and Result, Noun Clauses, 
Time Clauses, Conditional Sentences, Ablative Absolute, and 
some points in Case-Syntax. Students will provide themselves 
with the Latin Grammar of Allen and Greenough (Ginn); a 
Latin Dictionary: (Lewis: American Book Co.) and Bennett, 
Latin Composition (Allyn and Bacon) 

Required of all students in the B.A. course. 


Latin Il. 7hree hours a week. 


(a) Authors. Livy, The War with Hannibal (Bechtel: 
Scott, Foresman & Co.); Virgil, Eclogues J, I7T, ]V, VI-X, and 
Georgics IIT-IV (Papillon: Clarendon Press). Roman history 
and antiquities as required for the elucidation of the authors. 

(b) Prose. Exercises in continuous Latin prose composi- 
tion. Students will require a grammar and a dictionary as pre- 
scribed for Latin I, and will also provide themselves with > 
Nutting, Advanced Latin Composition (Allyn and_ Bacon); 
Howell, Discernenda Latina (Blackie); and an English-Latin 
Lexicon (White: Longmans). 

Required of all students in the B.A. course. 


SENIOR COURSES: 
Latin III. Zhvree hours a week. 
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Authors. Cicero, Tusculan Disputations, Books I, II, V first - 


term); Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, I, II], V (772-end) (sec- 
ond term). 

Monthly Latin versions of a more advanced character. Gram- 
matical, philological and literary studies. 

Elective. 


Latin IV. Zhree hours a week. 


Authors. Cicero, Orator (selections): ‘Tacitus, Diéalogus, 


Quintilian, /zstitutio Oratoria X (first term); Plautus, Captivi 


and Trinummus, ‘Terence, Adelphi (second term). 


Monthly Latin versions of a more advanced character. 


Grammatical, philological, and literary studies. Elective. 
Not given in 1912-1913. 


CouRSES IN HONORS: 


Candidates for Honors in Latin will take the course indi- 
cated under Latin III above. 3 

In addition there will be a seminary course of one and one- 
half hours weekly in which Lucretius, De Rerum Natura II, 
will be studied in close detail. For extensive reading a portion 
of Cicero, De Officiis, will be assigned each week, and the pro- 
blems and difficulties arising from this passage will be discussed 
regularly at an hour to be appointed. Students will also be 
examined on prescribed portions of Sandys, Zhe Companion to 
Latin Studies and Becker, Gallus (tr. Metcalfe). 


GREEK 


The study of Greek may be begun in the University. Five 
periods weekly are assigned to Greek in the first year in place 
of the usual three periods; this makes it possible for sincere 


students not only to obtain the necessary rudiments of the 


subject but to complete as well the course in First Year Greek 
as outlined below. Matriculated students in Greek will find 
themselves much strengthened in their foundation work by the 
five-hour course. 


ed 
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JUNIOR COURSES: 
Greek I. Five hours a week. 


Authors. Lysias, Select Orations (Shuckburgh: Macmillan), 
and Homer, Odyssey 7X (Merry: Clarendon Press). Greek 
history and antiquities as required for the elucidation of the 
authors. 

Grammar and Prose. Forman, /irst Greek Book (American 
Book Co.) and Hadley and Allen, Greek Grammar (American 
Book Co.) 

Optional for theological students in place of the prescribed 
modern language of the first year. 


Greek II]. Three hours a week. 


Authors. Plato, Apology of Socrates (Williamson:Macmillan); 
Euripides, /edea (Williamson: Blackie. Greek history and 
antiquities as required for the elucidation of the authors. 

Grammar and Prose. Review of the forms of the Greek | 
verb. Short exercises in continuous Greek prose composition. 
Text-book: (Walters) Hints and Helps in Continued Greek Prose 
(Blackie). 

Optional for theological students in place of the prescribed 
modern language of the second year, provided they have already 
elected Greek for their first year. . 


SENIOR COURSES: 


Greek III. 7hree hours a week. 


Authors. Herodotus II; Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound, 
and Sophocles, Oedipus Rex. Studies in grammar, philology 
and literature. . 

Elective. 


Greek IV. Three hours a week. 


Authors. Demosthenes, Olynthiacs and Philippics; Aristo- 
phanes, Zhe Birds and the Plutus. Studies in philology and liter- 
ature. 

Elective. 

Not given in 1912-13. 
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CouRSES IN HONORS: 


Course I. Author. Plato, Zhe Republic. The History of 
Greek Philosophy. 

Course II. Author: Homer, Zhe /liad and Odyssey. ‘The 
study of the Homeric Question and the Mycenaean age. 

Not given in 1912-13. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


In the junior courses the central aim will be the practical 
acquisition of the living language studied. ‘To this end, espec- 
ially in the first year, particular emphasis will be laid on exer- 
cises in pronunciation, conversation and composition. A con- 
siderable amount of reading will be done. ‘This will consist, in 
the main, of representative modern prose; attention, however, 
will also be directed to writers of the classical periods. Regu- 
lar reports will be required on collateral reading. 

In junior courses, Authors and Prose Composition must be 
passed separately. } 

In the senior courses, stress will continue to be laid on the 
practical side of language study. With regard to the reading, 
special topics connected with the literary movements of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, will be studied. As before 
regular reports will be required on collateral reading. 


FRENCH 


French A. An introductory course for students entering 
the University with a conditionin French. ‘This course cannot 
be credited towards a degree and is planned simply to enable 
students to make up deficiencies in Matriculation. 


JUNIOR COURSES: 


French I. TZhvree hours a week. 


(a) Authors. Balzac, Une Tenebreuse Affaire (Clarendon 


Press): Merimee, TZamango (Blackie); Augier et Sandeau, 
La Pierre de Touche (Blackie); Sarcey, Le Siege de Paris 
(Heath); Bazin, Les Oberle (Holt). 


“, —— > ie 
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(b) Composition: Review of grammar, practice in colloquial 
French. Text-book: Vreeland and Koren, French Syntax and 
Composition. (Holt). 


French II. Three hours a week. 


(a) Authors. ‘The first part of the course will be devoted 
to the non-dramatic literature of the seventeenth century and 
will include extracts——-as contained in Warren’s French Prose 
of the XVII Century (Heath)—from the work of Descartes, 
Pascal, Larochefoucauld, Bossuet and Labruyere; Madame de 
Lafayette: La Princesse de Cleves (Ginn) Lafontaine: Fifty 
Fables (American Book Company). 

In the second part of the coursea study will be made of the 
three great dramatists of the classical period. Moliere: Les 
Precieuses Ridicules; Le Misanthrope; Tartuffe; Les Femmes 
Savantes (Heath); Corneille: Ze Cd; Polyeucte (Heath); 
Racine: Andromaque, Athalie (Holt). 

Collateral reading, conferences, essays and reports. 


(b) Composition. Review of grammar; practice in colloquial 
French. Text-book: Vreeland and Koren, French Syntax and 
Composition. (Holt). 


Scientific French for Engineers. 


SENIOR COURSES: 


French III. TZkhyvee hours a week. 


The first term will be devoted to French Literature in the 
XVIII Century. Lesage, Zurcaref (Heath), Marivaux, 
Comedies (Macmillan); Beaumarchais, Le Barbier de Seville, 
Voltaire, Contes Choisis, Zaire (Heath) Rousseau, Petits Chefs 
ad’ Oeuvres (Firmin-Didot). 

The collateral reading, with essays and reports in French, will 
be mostly concerned with Voltaire and Rousseau. 

The work of the second term will consist of a topical study 
of French Lyric Poetry, beginning with Charles d’Orleans and 
continuing down to the present day. The development of the 
genre will be carefully traced, but the bulk of the course will be 


Ss 
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devoted to the nineteenth century. The texts used will be 
Berthon’s Specimens of Modern French Verse (Macmillan) and 
The Oxford Book of French Verse (Oxford Univ. Press). but 
considerable outside reading will be required with conferences, 
. essays and reports in French. 


(b) Composition. Practice in colloquial French. ‘Text- 
book: Cameron; /Yench Composition (Holt). 


French IV. 7hvree hours a week. 
Nineteenth Century Literature. 


First Term: ‘The period of Romanticism. Chateaubriand, 
Recits (Hachette & Cie); Hugo, Hernani, Ruy Blas (Heath) 
Balzac, LHugenie Grandet (Holt); Alfred de Musset, 7Zyois 
Comedies (Heath); Gautier, Jetfatura (Heath). 


Second Term: (Later Nineteenth Century Literature): Augier 
Le Gendre de M. Poirier (Heath), Contes des Romanciers Natura- 
listes (Heath); France, Crime de Sylvestre Bonuard (Holt); Re- 
nan, Souvenirs a’ Enfance et de Jeunesse (Heath); Rostand, Cy-- 
rano de Bergerac (Holt); Maurice Maeterlink, Selections 
(Nelson). 


A considerable amount of collateral reading with con- 
ferences, essays and reports in French will also be required. 


Composition. Practice in colloquial French three hours a 


week, 
Not given in 1912-13. 


CouRSES IN HONORS: 
Romanic Philology: 


Old French: Phonology and Morphology; The oldest texts; 
La Chanson de. Roland; Chrestien de Troyes; Auceassin et 
Nicolette. “ 

Old French Literature: Survey of Mediaeval Literature; 
Rapid reading of texts with consideration of their literary 
relations. 

‘Two hours a week. 
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French Literature: Study in special field: © Moliere’s 
Minor Plays; Discussions, reports and a thesis. 
One hour a week. 


ITALIAN 


Italian I. Grandgent’s Italian Grammar (Heath); 
Grandgent’s Italian Composition (Heath): Bowen’s Italian 
Reader (Heath). 

Reading of modern novels and plays. 

Three hours a week. 


GERMAN 


German A. TZhree hours a week. 


An introductory course for students entering the University 
with a condition in German. ‘This course cannot be credited 
towards a degree and is planned simply to enable students to 
make up deficiencies in matriculation. 


JUNIOR COURSES: 
German I. TZhyree hours a week. 


(a) Authors. Benedix, Guenstige Vorzeichen, Der Prozess; 
Wilhemi, Einer muss heitraten (Heath, Drei kleine Lustspiele); 
Deutsche Gedichte (Klenze, Holt); Keller, Legenden (Holt); 
Freitag, Karl der Grosse (Holt); collateral reading. 

(b) Composition. Meyer, German Grammar (Sonnen- 
schein); Wesselhoeft, German Composition, (Heath); Practice in 
colloquial German, dictations, prose versions. 


Scientific German for Engineers. 


German II. Zhvee hours a week. 


(a) Authors. The texts for this course are of a historical 
nature and either depict some period of German civilization or 
illustrate the German method of dealing with historical themes. 
Text-book: Scheffell, Der Trompeter von Saekkingen (Holt); 
Freitag, Der Ritimeister von Alt-Rosen (Heath); Meyer, /uerg 
Jenatsch (Heath): Schiller, Maria Stuart (Holt). Collateral 
reading. 
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(b) Composition. Routh, Fourth German Writer (Sonnen- 
schein). Practice in colloquial German, prose versions, reports in 
German on collateral reading. 


SENIOR COURSES: 
German III. Three hours a week. 


History of German Dramainthe 19th century. In the first 
term the work of Kleist and Grillparzer will be given special pro- 
minence and their connection with the classical period indicated; 
in the second term the beginnings of modern movements in 
drama will be considered in the work of Hebbel and Ludwig 
and their successors with some attention to Wagner and the 
development of Music-drama. ‘Text-books; Kleist, Der 
Prinz von Homburg (Ginn): Grillparzer, Sappho (Ginn); Weh 
dem, der luegt (Heath); Hebbel, Agnes Bernauer (Heath), 
Herodes und Mariamme (Holt), Ludwig, Der Erbfoerster (Holt), 


Wagner, Die Meistersinger (Ginn), Hauptmann, Die | ersunkene_ 


Glocke (Holt), Sudermann, /ohannes (Heath). Collateral 
reading; prose versions; reports in German on collateral read- 
ing. Not given in 1912-13. 


German IV. TZhvree hours a week. 


General study of Goethe’s works, ed. Inselverlag, Leipzig. 


As far as possible the poet’s activity in varied fields will be 
illustrated. Goethe, Lyrics and Ballads, [phigenie auf Tauris 
(Macmillan Zonguato Tasso): (Ginn), Hermann und Dorothea 
Faust I (Heath), Dichlung und Wahrheit. Collateral reading, 
prose versions, reports in German on collateral reading. 


COURSES IN HONORS; 


Germanic Philology: Historical Grammar, Reading of Old © 


and Middle High German texts. Braune, <A/thochdeutsche 
Grammatik (Halle); Paul, MWittelhochdeutsche Grammatik 
(Halle). Text-book for 1912-13. Wolfram von Eschenbach: 
Parzival (Bartsch, Deutsche Klassiker des Mittelalters. VWeipzig). 
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German Literature. Study in special field with thesis, 
discussions and reports. 
For 1912-13. Goethe: study of Faust JJ and Wilhelm 
Meister. 


HISTORY 


JUNIOR COURSES: 
History I. One hour a week. 


A study of the British Colonial period with a comparison of 
the British and Colonial constitutions. 


History II. TZhvree hours a week. 


General History. Lectures and Essays. ‘Text-book: West, 
Ancient World and West Modern History. 

Collateral Reading: Maine, Aarly History of Institutions; 
Aristotle, /o/itics (translation, Jowett, ed. Davis, Clarendon 
Press); Hobbes, -Leviathan, Maine, Representative Government; 
Bryce, Holy Roman Empire. 


SENIOR COURSES: 


History Ill. Three hours a week. 


The Roman World fromthe foundation of the Principate 
under Augustus to the end of the fifth century: a study of the 
main governmental, social, and religious developments of the 
period. The work will be covered by lectures, class-reports, 
conferences and a thesis. Text-book: Zhe Student's Roman 
Empire (Bury: American Book Co.) and The Abridged Gibbon, 
Vol. I (Greenidge and Anderson, John Murray). 

Open to all students who have successfully completed 
History II. 


History IV. Three hours a week. 


Middle Ages and Renaissance. A study of the period be- 
ginning with the fall of the Western Empire in 476 A.D. and 
continuing from that date to the close of the sixteenth century. 
The successive phases of the various historical movements— 
social, industrial, religious, artistic, political—will be reviewed. 
Lectures, conferences, reports and a thesis. Text-book: Drury, 
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History of the Middle Ages (Revised by G. B. Adams; Holt & Co); 
Symonds, Renaissance in Italy (Pearson’s abridged edition, Holt 
& Co.); Johnson, Zurope in the Sixteenth Century (Rivington). 


History V.. Three hours aweek. 


A study of the chief movements in Europe from the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century to the Berlin Congress of 1878. 
Among thesubjects studied will be:—The Political ‘Theories of 
the seventeenth century; The Ascendancy of France; The 
Rise of Prussia; The French Revolution; Napoleon and the 
Great War; ‘The’ Social and Industrial Movements of the 
nineteenth century and the Revolutionary Tendencies; The 
Unification of Italy and Germany; Nineteenth Century 
Diplomacy and the Eastern Question; Colonial Expansion and 
World - Politics. Lectures, reports and essays. ‘Text-book: 
Lodge, The Student’s Modern Europe (Murray). Fyffe, A History 
of Modern Europe (Cassels). 


Open to those who have completed History II. 
Not given.in 1912-13. 


History VI. Three hours a week. 


English and Canadian Constitutional History. 


First Term. English Constitutional History. Lectures and © 


a study of selected documents from Stubbs, Prothero, Gardiner 
and Robertson. ‘Text-books: Maitland, Lectures on English 
Constitutional History (Cambridge University Press); Anson, 
Law and Custom of the Constitution (Clarendon Press). 


Second Term. Canadian Constitutional History. Lectures 
and a study of selected documents from Egerton and Grant, 
Canadian Constitutional Development. Shortt and Doughty, 
Documents relating to the Constitutional History of Canada. 
Lord Durham's Report (Methuen); Houston, Constitutional 
Documents of Canada. 


Students will be expected to show some knowledge of the 
following books: Munro, 7he Seigneurial System itn Canada; 


% 
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Lucas and Egerton, Historical Geography of the British Colonies, 
Vol. V; Bradshaw, Self Government in Canada, Goldwin Smith, 
fiistory of the United States. 


PHILOSOPHY 


JUNIOR COURSE: 


Philosophy II. Three hours a week. 

1. Psychology. Experimental and general, laboratory 
demonstrations and supplementary lectures. Text-book: James, 
Psychology, Briefer Course (Holt). Two hours. 

2. Logic. Lectures on the nature and development of 
thought. One hour. . 


SENIOR COURSES: 


Philosophy III. 


1. History of Philosophy. TZhree hours a week. 

(a) Ancient and Mediaeval Philosophy. First term, two 
hours. ‘Text-books: Rogers, Student's History of Philosophy 
(Macmillan) and Bakewell, Source Book in Ancient Philosophy | 
(Scribners). 

(b) Modern Philosophy up to Kant. Second term, two 
hours. Text-book: Rand, Modern Classical Philosophers 
(Houghton, Mifflin). 

2. Ethics. Both terms, one hour. Essays and discussions. 
Text-book: Paulsen, System of Ethics. 


Philosophy IV. TZkhree hours a week. 


1. History of Philosophy. 
(a) The Philosophy of Kant. First term, two hours. 
(b) From Kant to the present. Second term, two 
hours. ‘Text-book: Rand, Modern Classical Philosophers, 
(Houghton, Mifflin). 
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(2) Studies in A’sthetics and the Philosophy of Religion. 
Selected readings, essays and discussions. Both terms, One hour. 


CouURSES IN HONORS: 


Candidates for honors will take the work of the senior cour- 
ses, but a more intensive study of the History of Philosophy 
will be required. In addition the following authors will be pre- 
scribed for special study. 


Third Year: 
1. Plato and Aristotle. First term. 


2. ‘The Modern Philosophers from Descartes to Hume 
inclusive. Second term. 


Fourth Year: 


1. Watson, Selections from Kant (Maclehose), and The 
Philosophy of Kant Explained (Maclehose). First term. 


2. Hegel and Schopenhauer. Second term. 


M.A. COURSES: 


Students in philosophy who have taken the work of the 
senior classes may take the following courses for the major or 
minor subjects required for the M.A. degree. 


1. Contemporary Philosophy. 


This will involve a study of recent movements in English 
and American Philosophy, viz. Idealism in its various forms, 
Realism and Pragmatism. Contemporary Philosophy in 
Germany and France will be studied with special reference to 
' Wundt and Bergson respectively. 


2. Anadvanced course in one of the following: A period 
in the history of Philosophy; Ethics; Aisthetics; Metaphysics; 
Logic; The Philosophy of Religion. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


SENIOR COURSES: 
Psychology III. Three hours per week. 


1. Anadvanced course in general psychology. ‘This will 
e made a basis for the discussion of the psychological aspects of 
Education. ‘Iwo hours. 


2. Social Psychology. The psychological basis of social 
phenomena. Prescribed reading, essays and discussions. One 
hour. 


Psychology IV. Zhree hours a week. 


| 1. Comparative psychology. ‘The evolution of the nervous 
system. Animal and child psychology. Two hours. 


2. Racial Psychology. Studies in the psychological basis 
of language, the myth, religion, art, custom and morality. One 
hour. ; 


Psychology III and IV will be given in alternating years. 
’ Psychology III will be offered in 1912-13. 


CouRSES IN HonorRS AND M.A. COURSES: 


Candidates for Honors may take in addition to the pass 
work of the year one of the following in which advanced and 
specialized work will be required. 

1. Physiological Psychology. 

2. Abnormal Psychology. 

.3. The Psychology of Religion. 
These may also be taken as M.A. Courses. 


EDUCATION 


SENIOR CourRSE. TZhree hours a week. 


1. The History of Education. 
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(a) Ancient and Mediaeval. First term, two hours. 
(b) Modern and Contemporary. Second term, two hours. 
2. ‘The Philosophy of Education. | 


Lectures on educational ideals and the social aspects 
of education. Both terms, one hour. 


4 


MATHEMATICS 


JUNIOR COURSES: 
Mathematics I. Three hours a week. 
Required of all first year students in Arts. 


(a) Algebra. Simple equations of one, two and three 
unknown quantities, progressions, ratio, proportion, variation, 
permutations and combinations, binomial theorem, logarithms, 
theory of quadraties, graphical methods. ‘Text-book: Hawkes 
Luby and Touton, Second Course in Algebra (Ginn). 


(b) Plane Geometry. ‘The equivalent of books IV and VI 
of Euclid’s Elements, with supplementary matter. Text-book: 
Hall and Stevens, Auclid (Macmillan). 


(c) Trigonometry. Elementary Plane Trigonometry. Text- 
book: Robbins, Plane Trigonometry (Macmillan). \ 


Mathematics Il. 7V7hvree hours a week. 


(a) Algebra. ‘Theory of equations, infinite series and 
products, determinants, elementary plane analytic geometry. 
(b) Geometry. Solid geometry. 


ADVANCED COURSES: 


Students who intend to read for honors will find it necessary 
to make preparation by taking the advanced courses of the first 


and second years. 
First Year. As under Mathematics IT. 
Second Year. As under Mathematies III. 
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SENIOR COURSES: 


Mathematics III. 


(a) Calculus. ‘The derivative and the differential, rates, 
maxima and minima, points of inflection, curvature, the indefinite 
and definite integrals, length, area, volume, pressure, moment of 
inertia, center of gravity, elementary differential equations. 
First term, two hours; second term, three hours. ‘Text-book: 
Townsend and Goodenough, First Course in Calculus (Holt). 


(b) Plane Analytic Geometry. ‘The point, straight line, 
circle, parabola, ellipse and hyperbola. First term, two hours. | 
Text-book: Smith and Gale, Analytic Geometry (Ginn). 


Mechanics IV. Three hours a week. 


Statics and dynamics of a particle; motion under varying 
force; simple harmonic motion; friction; rotating bodies, etc. 


COURSES IN HONORS: 


(a) Advanced Calculus. A second course in the Calculus. 
The law of the mean, T'aylor’s theorem, partial differentiation, 
improper integrals, gamma and beta functions, multiple integrals, 
differential equations. ‘Text-book: KE. B. Wilson, Advanced 
Calculus (Ginn). 


(b) ‘Theory of Functions of Real Variables. The real 
number system, elements of the theory of point sets, a rigorous 
treatment of the foundations of the Calculus. Text-book: 
James Pierpont, 7, heory of Functions of Real Variables, Vol. I 
(Ginn). Not given in 1912-13. 


(c) Projective Geometry. The principle of duality, 
primitive forms of one, two and three dimensions, coordinate 
systems, projective transformations, etc. Text-book: Veblen and 
Young, Projective Geometry, Vol. I (Ginn). 


(d) Solid Analytic Geometry. Leci of the equations of 
first and second degree in three variables; Systems of quadrics; 
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elementary differential geometry of skew curves. ‘Text-books: 
Smith and Gale, Analytic Geometry (Ginn); C. Smith, Solid 
Geometry (Macmillan). Not given in 1912-13. 


PHYSICS 
JUNIOR COURSE: 


Physics I. Two hours a week. 


Elementary Coursein General Physics. ‘This course is in- 
tended to be an introduction to the courses in Chemistry and 
other branches of Natural Science, and to the more detailed 
courses in Physics of the third and fourth years. ‘The more 
important principles in each branch of the subject are treated 
and illustrated. (Required of all first year students in Arts). 


SENIOR COURSES: 


Physics III. TZwo hours a week and laboratory work. 


(a) A-course of lectures on the elements of kinematics, 
kinetics, statics and hydrostatics; the laws of energy, sound, 
light and heat. Zwo hours. 'Text-book: Watson, 4 7Jext-dook 
of Physics (Longmans). 


(b) Laboratory Course. Sound: velocity of sound; deter- 
mination of rates of vibration of tuning forks; resonance; laws of 
vibration of strings. Light: photometry; laws of-reflection and 
refraction; focal lengths and magnifying powers of mirrors, lenses, 
-telescopes and microscopes; the sextant; spectroscope: spectro- 
meter; diffraction grating; optical bench and polariscopes. Heat: 
construction and calibration of thermometers; melting and boiling 
- points; air thermometer; expansion of solids, liquids and gases:- 
calorimetry; specific and latent heats; laws of vapor pressure; 
radiation; the mechanical equivalent of heat. ‘Text-book: Tory 
and Pitcher, d Manual of Laboratory Physics (Wiley). Three 
hours. 
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Physics IV. 7Zwo hours a week and laboratory work. 


. (a) A course of lectures in electricity and magnetism. ‘wo 
hours. Text-book: Watson, 4 Text-boo0k of Physics (Longmans). 

(b) Laboratory Course. Measurement of pole strength and 
moment of a magnet; the magnetic field; methods of deflection 
and oscillation; comparison of moments and determination of 
elements of earth’s magnetism; frictional electricity; current 
electricity; complete course of measurements of current strength, 
resistance and electromotive force calibration of galvanometers; 
the electrometer; comparison of condensers; electromagnetic in- 
duction; discharge of electricity through gases; radioactivity;. 
electrical waves. Three hours. Text. book?» “Tory and 
Pitcher, 4 Manual of Laboratory Physics (Wiley). 


CHEMISTRY 
JUNIOR COURSES: 
Chemistry Il. Three hours a week and laboratory work. 


(a) A course of lectures on the principal elements and 
their inorganic compounds with a brief outline of the theories of 
chemistry, an introduction of the history of chemistry, and 
occasional references to industrial and other branches of 
chemistry. Three hours. Text-book: Alexander Smith, 
General Chemistry for Colleges (Century Co.) 

(b) Laboratory Courses: (1) Practice in the setting up of 
apparatus, in chemical manipulations, and in the preparation of 
some inorganic substances for the purpose of illustrating certain 
of the laws of chemistry. (2) Anintroduction to a course of - 
qualitative chemical analysis. Second term, threehours. Text- 

- books: (1) Kendrickand De Lury, Llemenery Laboratory Course 
(second edition, Morang); (2) Noyes, Qualitative Analysis - 
(Holt and Company). 


SENIOR COURSES: 
Chemistry III. Three hours a week and laboratory work. 


(a) Organic Chemistry. A course of lectures on the 
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Aliphathic and Aromatic series. Three hours. ‘Text-book:> 
Ira. Remsen, Organic Chemistry (fifth revision, Heath.) 

(b) Laboratory Course: (1) Continuation of course in 
qualitative chemical analysis; (2) Introduction to quantitative 
chemical analysis, both volumetric and gravimetric; (4) The 
preparation of a few organic compounds. Six hours. 


Chemistry IV. Three hours a week and laboratory work. 


(a) An advanced course of lecttrres on general and in- 
organic chemistry. ‘Three hours. 


(b) Laboratory course in quantitative chemical analysis, 
including molecular weight determinations. Six hours. 


COURSES IN HONORS: 


The Junior Course will comprise Chemistry III and IV of 
the general course, but portions of that work will be treated 
more fully than in the general course. : 

‘The Senior Course will be arranged to meet, as far as possible 
the individual requirements of the students. 


GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY 


An elementary course in the description, classification and 
identification of ores and economic minerals followed by a course 
in historical geology, special attention being given to the 
Canadian formations. A laboratory course will be given con- 
currently with the lecture course. 


AGRICULTURE 


A course of lectures will be given on the fundamental 
principles of agriculture. This course is especially designed for 
those who will teach agriculture in the schools of the province. — 
It will embrace a study of the soil, plant growth and animal 
nutrition and will be treated from the chemical, biological and 

physical standpoints. 


BIOLOGY 


The Professor of Biology will begin his work with the session 
of 1912-13. Details of the various courses will be given at the 
opening of the session. 
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DETAILS OF COURSES IN APPLIED SCIENCE 


JUNIOR COURSES 


ALGEBRA. I (1) Lecture Course: simple equations of one, 
two and three unknown quantities, progressions, ratio, propor- 
tion, variation, permutations and combinations, binomial theo- 
rem, logarithms, theory of quadratics, graphical methods. Text- 
book: Hawkes, Luby and Touton, Second Course in Ae 
(Ginn). First year, B. 


I (2) Problem Course: the discussion and solution, in con- 
ference with the lecturer, of more advanced problems, First 
year, B. 


II. Elementary theory of equations; irrational and imagin- 
ary numbers; infinite series and limits; logarithms; the use of 
the slide-rule; and an introduction to analytic geometry. Text- 
books: Dixon, College Algebra (Wiley) and Smith and Gale, 
Analytic Geometry (Ginn). First year, A; second year, B. 


GEOMETRY. I(1) Lecture Course: the equivalent of Books 
IV and VI of Euclid’s Elements, with supplementary matter. 
Text-book: Hall and Stevens, Azclid (Macmillan). First 
year, B. ) 

I (2) Problem Course: the solution of more difficult deduc- 
tions. First year, B. 


II. Solid Geometry and Geometrical Conic Sections; men- 
suration and locus problems in plane and solid geometry. First 
year, A; second year, B. : 


TRIGONOMETRY. I (1) Lecture Course: elementary plane 
trigonometry. Text-book: Robbins, Zyigonometry (American 
Book Co.). First year, B. 
I (2) Problem Course: a thorough drill in identities, the 
solution of triangles, and the use of logarithmic tables. First 
year, B. 


II. Spherical Trigonometry, with review of Plane Trigon- 
ometry. First year, A; second year, B. 
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Dynamics. An elementary course in dynamics, statics, and 
hydrostatics. First year, A; second year, B, 


ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. ‘The point, straight line, circle, par- 
abola, ellipse and hyperbola. Smith and Gale, Analytic Geo- 
metry; Granville, Notebook for Plane Analytic Geometry. (Ginn) 
Second year, A; third year, B. 


CaLcuLus. ‘The derivative and the differential, rates, max- 
ima and minima, points of inflection, curvature, the indefinite 
and definite integrals, length, area, volume, pressure, moment 
of inertia, centre of gravity, elementary differential equations. 
“Text-book: Townsend and Goodenough, /irst Course in Calculus 
(Holt). Second year, A; third year, B. 


MECHANICS. General principles of statics and dynamics of 
a particle; motion under varying force, simple harmonic motion; 
oscillation of springs and simple pendulum. Second year, A; 
third year, B. 


CHEMISTRY. (a) A course of lectures on the principal 
elements and their inorganic compounds with a brief outline of 
the theories of chemistry, an introduction to the history of 
chemistry, and occasional references to industrial and other 
branches of chemistry.. Text-book: Alexander Smith, General 
Chemistry for Colleges (Century Co., N.Y.) second year. 

(b) Laboratory Courses: (1) Practice in the setting up of 
apparatus, in chemical manipulations, and in the preparation of 
some inorganic substances for the purpose ot illustrating some of 
the laws of chemistry. Text-book: Kenrick and De Lury, 
Elementary Laboratory Course, second edition, (Morang Edu- 
cational Co., Toronto). (2) An introduction to a course of é 
qualitative chemical analysis. Text-book: Noyes, Qualitative 
Analysis (Holt & Co.) Second year, A; third year B. 


Puysics. (a) Elementary course in general physics. 
This course is intended to be an introduction to the courses in 
chemistry and other branches of natural science. The more 
important principles in each branch of the subject are treated 
andillustrated. First year, B. 
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III. Sound, Light and Heat. Two lectures a week. Text- _ 
book: Watson, 4 Jext-book of Physics, (ongmans). ; 


Laboratory Course. Sound: velocity of sound; determina- 
tion of rates of vibration of tuning forks; resonance: laws of 
vibration of strings. Light: photometry; laws of reflection and 
refraction; focal lengths and magnifying powers of mirrors, 
lenses, telescopes and microscopes; the sextant, spectroscope, 
spectrometer, diffraction grating, optical bench and polariscopes. 
Heat: construction and calibration of thermometers; melting 
and boiling points; air thermometer; expansion of solids, liquids, 
and gases; calorimetry; specific and latent heats, laws of vapor 
pressure; radiation; the mechanical equivalent of heat. Three 
hours a week. ‘Text-book: Tory and Pitcher, 4 JZanual of 
Laboratory Physics (Wiley), First year, A; second year, B. 


IV. Electricity and Magnetism. ‘Two lectures a week. 
Text-book: Watson. A Text-book of Physics. 

Laboratory Course. Measurement of pole strength and mo- 
ment of amagnet; the magnetic field; methods of deflection and 
oscillation; comparison of moments and determination of ele- 
ments of earth’s magnetism; frictional electricity; current elec- 
tricity; complete course of measurements of current strength, 
resistance and electromotive forces: calibration of galvanometers; 
the electrometer: comparison of condensers; electromagnetic 
induction, discharge of electricity through gases; radioactivity; 
electrical waves. Text-book: Tory and Pitcher, 4 Manual of 
Laboratory Physics (Wiley). Three hours a week. Second 
year, A; third year, B. 


ENGLISH CoMPosITION. ‘This class meets twice a week for 
instruction in the principles of rhetoric and composition, and for 
discussion of the special problems which arrive in dealing with 
technical subjects. 

Frequent exercises and essays are required. First year, A 
and B. 


FrencH. Authors: Careful reading in class of various 
articles and extracts in Bowen, Scientific French Reader (Heath). 
Two hours a week. 
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Grammar: Drill in the essentials of French Grammar. Text- 
book: Spier, Manual and Exercises (Ginn) One hour a week. 


GERMAN. Authors: German of a purely technical character 
_will be read with a view to the understanding of scientific jour 
nals. ‘Text-books: Wallentin, Grundzuge der Naturlehre 
(Heath). Tiwo hours a week. 


Composition: Essentials of German Grammar and simple 
composition. Text-books: Meyer, German Grammar (Son- 
nenschein); Wesselhoeft, German Composition (Heath) One 
hour a week. 


MECHANICS OF MACHINES. Discussion of: the principles 
involved in the simpler machines; constrained motion, velocity 
and acceleration in mechanisms, analysis and classification of the 
simpler machines. ‘Text-book: Durley, Ainematics of Machines 
(Wiley). Second year, A; third year, B. 


SURVEYING. Lecture Course: Chain and angular sur- 
veying, construction, adjustment, use and limitations of the 
transit, level, micrometer, compass and minor field instruments, 
topography, contour surveying, description for deeds, general 
land systems of the Dominion and the Province, and elementary 
practical astronomy. Second year, A; third year, B. 


- SURVEY ScHOOL. This will be held during the latter part 
of April, the final examinations of the second term being finished 
before the school opens. Outside work will be done during the 
day and in the evening notes will be reduced and checked and 
the necessary plottingdone. ‘The field notes will provide data 
required for the mapping in the second and third year work. 
Work will be carried on with the University as a base, office 
work being done there and the field work in the adjacent dis- 
tricts. Students not in residence will be expected to live, 
- during the school, in the camp, which will be erected for their 
accomodation. 
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The work of the school will be as follows: 


Course I. Elementary course in field work including 
chaining, rodding, chain surveys, micrometer and compass sur- — 
veys, and practice with the level and transit. : 


Course II. Advanced course in field work including practice 
with the level and transit, adjustments of the instruments, a 
survey and location of a railway line with determinations of 
topography and contours, slope staking; an elementary course in 
Practical Astronomy. : 


Course III. See Senior Courses, below. 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. Problems on straight line and 
plane, projections of plane and solid figures, curved surfaces and 
tangent planes, intersections of surfaces, axometric projections, 
shades and shadows. First year, A; second year, B. 


DRAWING. Geometrical drawing, freehand drawing and 
lettering, and elementary mechanical drawing. First year, A; 
first and second years, B. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING. Elementary principles of mecha- 
nical drawing and draftsmanship, preparation of working draw- 
ings of simple machine details, making dimensioned sketches of 
machines and their parts, preparation of tracings and blue prints. 
Second year, A and B. 


GRAPHICAL STATICS. Composition of forces, general me- 
thods involving the use of the funicular and force polygons, de- 
terminations of reactions, centres of gravity, bending moments 
and moments of resistance, stressesin cranes, braced towers and 
roof trusses. ‘Text-book: Merriman and Jacoby. Graphical 
Statics (Wiley). Second year, A; third year, B. 


MAPPING. .Preparation of maps, plans, etc., from notes 
taken in survey field work. Course I. Second year, A; third 
year, 3B. 
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SENIOR COURSES 
CIVIL AND MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING 


BACTERIOLOGY. A course in general bacteriology for fourth 
year students consisting of lectures and laboratory exercises 
during two terms. 

The facts and principles of bacteriology will be considered 
more especially from the standpoint of pure science but also in 
their bearing on sanitary, agricultural and other practical appli- 
cations. Fourth year. 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. Mathematical perspective and 
perspective of shadows, etc.; photographic surveying; graphical 
determination of spherical triangles; spherical projections and 
the construction of maps. ‘Third year. 


DEsIGN. All students will be required tocomplete a design 
of a truss bridge for a given loading and span. In addition the 
student will be required to carry out a design of works (with 
estimates of costs, quantities, etc.) in the particular branch of 
civil engineering in which he may wish to specialize as follows: 


| (a) 1. The design of a sewage disposal plant of given 
capacity. 


2. ‘The design of a water purification plant of given 
capacity. 


3. ‘The design of a garbage disposal plant of given 
capacity. 


(b) 1. ‘The investigation of a watershed as a source of 
supply for water power purposes, togeiher with the design of a 
power plant to utilize the same. 


2. The design of the details of an irrigation project. 


{c) 1. The investigation of the financial advisability of 
curve and grade reduction and high level bridge construction on 
a basis of saving in cost per ton mile, freight tonnage, etc. 


NOTEH,—Students will be required to select at the end of the third year the design 
which they wish to carry on in the fourth year and to submit a short thesis on summer 
reading assigned to them in this subject. 
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2. The design of yardage and terminal facilities for 
given conditions. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. A general course designed to 
give the student the elementary principles of thesubject. The 
course deals with the laws of electromagnetism, continuous and 
alternating current flow in various circuits; characteristics of di- 
rect and alternating current machinery, the fundamental princi- 
ples of electric lighting and power distribution. Fourth year. 


FOUNDATIONS AND MASONRY. Bearing power of soils, piles, 
footings, grillages, underpinning, foundations under water, 
coffer dams, etc. Fourth year.. 

GroLocy. An elementary course in the description, classi- 
fication and identification of ores and economic minerals, fol- 
lowed by a course in historical geology, special attention being 
given to the Canadian formations. A laboratory course will be 
given concurrently with the lecture course. Third year. 

GRAPHICAL STATICS. Graphical solution of moments of 
inertia, stresses in roof and bridge trusses, arched ribs and ma- 
sonry arches. Text-book: Merriman and Jacoby, Graphical 
Statics. (Wiley). 

Hypravuxtics. The fundamental principles of hydraulics 
are considered and applied to problems on the discharge of ori- 
fices, notches, weirs, pipes and open channels under varying 
conditions; the theory of impact of jets and its application to 
turbine designs is also considered. Text-book: Merriman, 
Treatise on Hydraulics. (Wiley). ‘Third year. 

Experiments illustrative of the lecture course in Hydraulics 
are carried on in the hydraulic laboratory. ‘Third year. 

HyprRAvuLic MACHINERY. Application of the principles of 
hydraulics on the design of turbines and centrifugal pumps. The 
transmission of power by hydraulic pressure and the functions 
of the accumulator are dealt with, as is also the influence of 
inertia forces in the operation of reciprocating motors, pumps. 
riveters, etc. Fourth year. Optional. 

MAPPING. Preparation of maps, plans, estimates, sections, 
etc. from notes taken in the field in surveying field work, 
Course 2. Third year. 
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MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION. ‘This course deals with the 
manufacture, physical characteristics and standard tests of ma- 
terials used in construction, such as clay and its products; 
cement; concrete, plain and reinforced; cast iron; wrought iron; 
steel; stone; timber. When possible, visits are made to see the 
production and use of these materials. Third year. 


MECHANICS. ‘The principles of the second year course are 
reviewed; friction; dynamics of rotation; with application to - 
compotund pendulum, impulse and energy of motion, impact. 
Third year. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. This is a general course 
dealing with power plants and includes fuel and combustion 
boilers; boiler plants and accessories, principles governing selec- 
tion: the steam engine, estimation of power developed, conden- 
sers, pumps and accessories, principles of design in steam plants, 
gas engines and gas producing plants, location and design of 
power installations. Fourth year. 


MunicipaAL, ACCOUNTING. The money market, banking, 
issue and redemption of debentures, with computations; ac- 
counts, vouchers, registers, statements and balance sheets; the 
statutes of the Province relating to municipalities. Third year. 


MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING. 1. Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal: 

The various systems for removal of sewage; special 
methods in use for its treatment and ultimate disposal; the 
proportioning and construction of main, branch and intercepting 
sewers; details of construction and operation. The design of a 
system for a small town will be required of all students. Those 
wishing to specialize in the subject will be allowed a part of the 
time set aside for Design to devolop more fully the details of 
their problem. Fourth year. 

2. Water Supply and Water Purification: 

Quantity and quality required; rainfall, evaporation and 
run-off from a water shed; storage; combined and separate fire 
and domestic systems; works for and details in connection with 
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the storage and distribution of the supply to the user. The de- 
sign of asystem for a town will be required of all students. 
‘Those wishing to specialize in the subject will be allowed a part 
of the time set aside for Design to develop more a the details 
of their problem. Fourth year. 


PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY AND GEODESY. ‘The determination 
of time, latitude. longitude, and azimuth. Figure of the earth, 
measurement of base lines and triangulation systems, adjust- 
ment and reduction of observations. Third year. 


SANITARY SCIENCE AND Pusiic HeaurH. A course con- 
sisting of lectures on health and disease, food and water, and 
other public health and sanitation matters. Fourth year. 


RAILWAY ENGINEERING. Laws relating to railways, eco- 
nomic theory of location, train resistance, effect of grade, curv- 
ature, rise and fall, etc. reconnaissance, preliminary surveys, lo- 
cation, transition curves, Inaximum grades, ruling grades, etc. 
construction, maintenances, yards and terminals. Fourth year. 


STRUCTURAL DEsIGN. Problems in the design of beams, 
plate girders, columns, roof trusses, etc, working drawings, re- 
inforced concrete, estimates of quantities, estimate of cost. 
Third year. 


SURVEY ScHOOL. Course III. 


(a) Hydrographic survey of a river channel including 
measureinent of discharge. 

(b) Astronomical observations for latitude, azimuth and 
time. 

(c) Geodetic surveying: base line measurement of angles 
by geodetic methods. 


THEORY OF STRUCTURES Stress, strain, resilience, elastic 
properties of material, bending moment and vertical shear, 
simple cantilever and continuous beams, moving loads, columns, 
torsion, compound stresses; earthwork theories, arches. ‘Text- 
book: Merriman, Mechanics of Materials (Wiley) ‘Third year. 
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TESTING LABORATORY. ‘Tests are carried on to illustrate 
the principles in the lecture course on ‘Theory of Structures and 
to determine the physical characteristics of the materials of con- 
struction. The tests include tension tests and compression tests 
in the 75-ton testing machine, determination of. stress-strain 
diagrams by extensometers and scales, deflection of beams. 
deflection and vibration of spiral springs and torsional oscillation 
of wires, determination of Young’s modulus for various mater- 
ials, complete tests of cement, efficiency of chain blocks, etc. 


Third year. 

. A more advanced course in the testing laboratory, the stan- 
dard-testing of brick, stone, cement, etc., the construction and. 
_testing of reinforced concrete beams. Fourth year. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION 


Provision has been. made for the organization of a Depart- 
ment of University Extension. A special bulletin regarding this 
department will be issued at the opening of the session. 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


The Library contains six thousand volumes, including gen-- 


eral works of reference, and books covering the reading required 


of students in the Arts and Science Courses. Provision has been 


made for the steady growth of the library from year to year. 

A special feature is a collection of Canadian books pre- 
sented to the library through the generosity of the Hon. A. C. 
Rutherford, LL.D. 

‘The library is also supplied with a number of daily news- 
papers, as well as many of the leading magazines and reviews. 


THE UNIVERSITY BOOK STORE 


Text-books prescribed in the University Calendar for the 


use of students in their courses, may be purchased through the 


University Book Store. 


ACADEMIC COSTUME 


1. All gowns are to be of the customary Cambridge shape; 


i.e. for undergraduates a black stuff gown, not falling below the 


knee with round sleeve cut above elbow; for bachelors, a black 
stuff gown, falling below the knee with full sleeve cut to elbow 
and terminating in a point; for masters, a black stuff or silk 
gown falling below the knee with semi-circular cut at bottom. 


2. Hoods are to be of the Oxford pattern, except those for 
the doctorate which shall be of the Cambridge form. 


3. Bachelors’ and Masters’ hoods are to be of a spruce 
green silk, with, for bachelors, a border one to two inches wide; 
for masters, a full lining, of the color distinctive of the faculty. 
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4. The faculty colors are: 
For Arts (including LL.D.) Green and White 


For Science Green and Light Green 
For Law Green and Cream 

For Medicine Green and Rose 

For Agriculture Green and Pale Blue 
For Education Green and Purple 


5. Doctors’ hoods are to be of scarlet silk, with a full 
lining of the respective faculty color, the M.D. hood to be of 
the master pattern. 


6. Doctors are entitled to wear a full dress scarlet robe. 
faced with silk of the respective faculty color. 


7. All caps are to be of the ordinary black trencher shape 
with black tassels, with, for doctors’ full dress, a black velvet 
cap with gold cord. 


AFFILIATED PROVINCIAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The examinations of the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Alberta, of the Alberta Dental Association and of the Alberta 
Land Surveyors are conducted by the University. Candidates 
for these examinations should communicate with the Registrar. _ 
For the dates of the examinations, see page 4. 
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AFFILIATED COLLEGES 
ALBERTA COLLEGE 


THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 


GOVERNMENT 


The management and direction of Alberta College are vested. 
in a Board of Governors appointed every four years by the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Church and incorporated by 
Act of Parliament. 


‘The officers of the Board are: 


Chairman’. 6 ee Se ons C. Taylor MA a ee 
Secretary Se Marry apt aa py | ered choad et nated SEN ¥. 
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Executive Commiitee: 
H. C. Taylor, M.A., LL.B.; P. KE. Butchart; W. W. Chown; 
W. T. Henry; A T. Cushing, B.A. 


FACULTY 


Rev. J. H. Riddell, B.A., B.D., D.D., (Victoria College) 
Principal, Professor of New Testament Exegesis and Literature 


Rev. A. D. Millar, M.A. (Toronto), B.D. (Victoria College) 
Dean, Professor of Old Testament E-xegesis and Literature 


Rev. C. E. Bland, B.A. (McGill), B.D. (Wesleyan College) 
Professor of Systematic and Historical Theology 


Rev. C. W. Bishop, B.A. (Toronto) — 
Professor of Pastoral Theology 


Rev. G. B. King, M.A. (Toronto), B.D. (Victoria College) 
Lecturer in Flebrew, Greek and History 


Rev. Clyo Jackson, M.A. (Toronto) 
Lecturer in English and Moderns 


R.S. Laycock, B.A. (Toronto) 
Lecturer in Mathematics and Physics 


_— oe ee ~ 
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CouURSES 


PREPARATORY. ‘Thorough courses of instruction are given 
in all subjects preparatory for university work and for studies ® 
in Theology. 


THEOLOGY. (a) A course of study for non-graduate stu- 
dents, requiring attendance at College for three years subsequent 
to the completion of preparatory studies, and two years of study 
on circuit in a course prescribed by the General Conference and 
supervised by the College. 


(b) A course of study for students who are graduates in 
Arts, comprising two years of college studies and additional 
studies for the years spent as probationers on circuit. 


(c) A course of study leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity. This course which is open only to students who 
are graduates in Arts, comprises three full years of study in . 
Theology. In this course the Scriptures are studied in the 
original languages and the early versions, and in every other 
way the course is designed to give the young minister a good 
foundation on which to build his life work. 

This course is open for students of any denomination. 


RESIDENCE 


In the new College building, which has been erected at a 
cost of nearly $150,000, and which occupies a prominent position 
upon the University grounds, careful arrangements have been 
made to provide a home for every student at the College. Rooms 
and board are offered also to students of the University who may 
desire to make their home in the College. Such students will be 
received, as long as accomodation permits, on exactly the same 
terms as the College students, whether any classes are taken in 
the College or not, provided only that they observe the discipline 
of the College. 

The college residence has large and comfortable rooms suff- 
cient to accomodate, in all, one hundred and twelve students. 

During 1911-12, there were ninety-three students in resi- 
dence taking the Preparatory, Theological, or Arts courses. 
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ROBERTSON COLLEGE 
THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


This college was placed by action of the General Assembly 
of 1910 in connection with the Provincial University. The name 
Robertson College was decided upon October 10, 1911, with a 
view to perpetuating the memory of the pioneer missionary, the 
Rev. James Robertson. 


GOVERNMENT 


The management and direction of Robertson College are 
vested in a Board of Management, of which the following are 
officers: 


Chairman J. A. McDougall, Esq., M.P.P., Edmonton. 
Vice-Chairman Geo. J. Bryan, Esq., B.A., Calgary. 
Secretary-Treasurer A. F. Ewing, Esq., B.A., Edmonton. 


FACULTY 


Rev. S. W. Dyde, M.A., D.Se., LL.D., D.D. 
Principal and Professor of Theology. 


Rev. J. M. Millar, M.A., B.D. 
Professor of English Bible and Practical Training. 


Professor of Old Testament Literature 


Students also attend University lectures in specified subjects. 


COURSES 


(a) Preparatory classes in a general literature course. 


(1) English Grammar, Composition, Literature, History. 
(2) Elementary Greek. 

(3) Philosophy, Ethics, Sociology. 

(4) Mathematics. 

(5) History. 
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w ‘b) Classes In Theology. 


(1) Theology. 

(2) Psychology of Religion and Comparative Religion. 
(3) Interpretation of the Bible. 

(4) Practical Training. 

(5) Old and New Testament Literature. 


(c) Special Correspondence Courses, 


-I‘he work in these Courses has been arranged to suit the 
special needs of students remaining in their mission fields. 


RESIDENCE 


Robertson College occupies at present a twelve-room house 
in the City of Edmonton (South side), purchased by the Board 
of Management and furnished by the efforts of the Women’s — 
Guild. ‘There are twenty-five students on the college roll, of 
whom ten were in residence during the session 1911-1912; the 
total accomodation of the college building is fourteen. Provision 
will, it is hoped, be made for a larger number this summer. 
Application for the session 1912-13 should be made at once to 
Professor J. M. Millar who should also be communicated with by 
those desiring calendars containing complete information about 
Robertson College. 


AFFILIATED PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


Under the regulations of the Senate, preparatory schools and 
colleges which send students to the University Matriculation 
Examinations are affiliated with the University. 

Under this arrangement the following are affiliated institu- 
tions: 

Western Canada College, Calgary. 

Alberta College, Edmonton. 

Westward Ho College, Edmonton. 
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THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIP 


One Rhodes Scholarship is available for the two provinces 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan, with a permanent committee of 
selection for each province. ‘The Alberta Committee is com- 
posed of the following: 


His Honor, The Lieutenant-Governor, Chairman. 
The Honorable, The Chief Justice of the Province. 
The Honorable, The Minister of Education. 

The Chancellor of the University of Alberta. 

The President of the University of Alberta. 


Secretary of the Committee, D.S. MacKenzie, Kdmonton. 


Candidates must be at leastin their sophomore year at a 
recognized degree-granting university or college of Canada, 
and (if elected) must complete the work of that year before 
going into residence at Oxford. Competitive examinations 
are held alternately in successive years in the two provinces 
under the auspices of the provincial committees. The next 
election in this province will be held in 1913. . Hach scholarship 
is tenable for three years, with a stipend of 4300 per annum. 
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STUDENT SOCIETIES 


THE STUDENTS’ UNION OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ALBERTA 


OFFICERS 1912-I3: 


President Walter Davidson 
Secretary R. €.. Hargrave 
Treasurer G. W. Reeve 


THE STUEENTS’ COURT 
OFFICERS 1912-13: - 


Judge W.F. Dyde 
Sheriff A. T. M. Glanville 


THE GATEWAY 
STAFF 1911-12: 


Editor-in-Chief W. Davidson 

Lady Editor Miss J. F. Montgomery 
Y.M.C.A. Editor E. T. Mitchell 

Alberta College Editor D. H. Telfer 

Robertson College Editor A. EK. Hayes 

Athletics H. J. Dean : 
Associate Editors L. Y. Cairns, M. W. Harlow 
Business Manager G. D. Misener 

Assist. Business Manager C. C. Moeller 

Circulation Manager J. W. Doze 


THE LITERARY SOCIETY 
OFFICERS 1912-13: 


President H. G. Nolan 
Secretary W. F. Gillespie 
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Musical Director 


President 
Vice-President 

Librarian 
Secretary 


President 
Secretary 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 


President 


Secretary- Treasurer 
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THE GLEE CLUB 
OFFICERS 1911-12: 


Vernon Barford, A.A.C.O. 
A. Carmichael 

Miss C. M. Bell 

J. Blackmore 

W. F. Gillespie 


THE ORCHESTRA 
OFFICERS 1911-12: 


EK. H. McDougall 
H. C. Graham 


DEBATING CLUBS 
OFFICERS 1911-15: 


I 


S. R. Hosford 
J. B. Cascaden 
R. H. Slaughter 


II 


J. W. Lewis 
F. J. Batson 
G. Robinson 


III 


. MacKachern 


THE ATHLETIC SOCIETY 
OFFICERS 1912-13: 


W.M. Fife 
M. W. Harlow 
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z THE RuGByY CLUB 
OFFICERS 1911-12: 


President J. W.- Doze 
Captain W. F. Dyde 
Coach Professor Edwards 


THE ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL CLUB 
OFFICERS 1912-13: 


President H. J. Towerton 
Secretary G. W. Reeve | 
Selection Committee Dr. MacEachran, Dr. Fairley, 


Mr. Race, H. J. Towerton, 
G. W. Reeve, J. Parker, 
H. G. Nolan, 


THE HockEy CLUB 
OFFICERS 1911-12: 

President R. M. Martin 
Manager H. T. Dean 
THE BASKETBALL CLUB 
OFFICERS 1911-22: 


Hon. President Professor Edwards 
President W. M. Fife 
Secretary- Treasurer M. W. Harlow 


THE WRESTLING CLUB 
OFFICERS 1911-12: 


President J. H. BLACKMORE 
Secretary- Treasurer L. H. Nelson 


THE WAUNEITA SOCIETY 
OFFICERS 1911-12: 
President Miss B. McLaughlin 


Vice-President Miss H. Rutherford 
Secretary-Treasurer Miss M. Fife 
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Tur YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS 1912-13: 


Hon. President Mrs. Edwards 
President Miss H. Montgomery 
Vice-President Miss Keane 
Secretary- Treasurer Miss Fulmer 
Corresponding Secretary Miss L. Lobb 

Social Committee Convener Miss Lavell 
Religious Committee Convener Miss Sproule 

Bible Study Convener Miss Keane 


THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATON 
OFFICERS 1912-13: 


President » P. Young 
Vice-President Ree eae 
Secretary M. W. Harlow 
Treasurer N. A. MacKachern 


CoLLEGIUM AGRICOLARUM 
OFFICERS 1912-13: 


President H. Blackmore 
Secretary-Treasurer S. H. Nelson 
Standing Committee E. T. Mitchell 


A. E. Ottewell, P. Young 


THE DRAMATIC SOCIETY 
OFFICERS 1912-13: 


President Professor Kerr 
Vice-President D. H. Telfer 
Secretary- Treasurer H. J. Towerton 
Representative from the Faculty Professor Broadus 


Representative from the Senior Students A.M. Munro 
Representative from the Junior Students $.R. Hosford 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
OFFICERS 1912-13: 


Honorary President Professor MacKachran 
President James Adam 
Vice-President EK. T. Mitchell 
Secretary Treasurer W. F. Dyde 

Exec. Commiittee The Officers, er-officio. 


Dr. Fairley, A. E. Exall. 
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STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
AND OF 


THE AFFILIATED COLLEGES 


GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Cowper, A. D., B.Sc. Edmonton 
Dyde, W. F., B.A. Edmonton 
Robinson, Miss D. E., B.A. Edmonton 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS IN ARTS 


Alton, J. A. Edmonton 
Backus, P. L. Gladys 
Bosomworth, H. Thirsk, Eng. 
Brocke, G. Bardo 

Sorins,. |. 1. Toronto, Ont. 
Edgar, J: Loughbrickland, Ire. 
Ferguson, S.C. Guysboro, N.S. 
Fulton, J. Barkerville. B. C. 
Graham, N. F. Toronto, Ont. 
Hammond, J. R. Tofield 

Hipkin, G. A. ) Stickford, Eng. 
Hosford, S. R. Lewisville 
Hunter. E. A. Edmonton 
Jackson, R,.C. Ripley, Ont. 
Kerr, M.S. . Iowalta 

Wane, J .-W. Vegreville 

Leese, V. Carbon 

Lobb, Miss L. M. Edmonton South 
May, C. Edmonton 
McDonald, N. D. Ponoka 


Mogg, A. B. Chiltoe, Eng. 
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Parsons, Habe Edmonton 
Powell, R. G. ‘Taber 

Priestly, N. F. Onoway 

Priirere os wis Lacombe 
Robertson, Miss S. Calgary 
Rutherford, Miss H. Edmonton South 
Sutter, W. A. Edmonton 
Taylor, RoC; Mannville 
Taylor; Hi ’E: Edmonton 
Tuttle, Miss G. M. Edmonton South 
Walker, W. A. R. Vegreville 
Warry, EH. R. Burdett, Alta. 
Wilkinson, Miss H. Edmonton South 
Wilson, J. K. Edmonton South 
Young, F. G. Lacombe 


‘SECOND YEAR 


Appleton, H. Hillsdown 

Carmichael, A. Edmonton South 

Christiansen, C. M. Dickson 

Colby, Miss I. M. Wetaskiwin 

Cummings, A. S. Spencerville, Ont. 

Doherty,<C."V- Clinton, Ont. 

Bxall Ae Hereford, Eng. 

Fowler, W. T... Edmonton South 

Fulmer, Miss FE. A. Edson 

Glanville, A. T. M. Edmonton 

Gillespie, W. F. Edmonton 

Glenn, J. S. Leavitt 

Griffith, Miss G. C. Edmonton 

3S Bey Ras Sas a See Blackheath, Ont. 

Hayes, A. E. Kingston, Ont. 

Harlow, M. W. London, Ont. 
‘Holmes, G. H. . Calgary 

McMillan, Miss I. J. Calgary 

Mattern, L. R. Ponoka 

Montgomery, Miss H. B. Edmonton 


Munro, A. M. Iona, Ont. 
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Nelson, S. H. 
Parker, J. 
Reeve, G. W. 
Rutherford, G. 
Seyer, W. F. 
Telfer, D. H. 


Blackmore, J. 
Davidson, W. 
Dean, H: J. 


Fowler, Miss M. E. 


Grant, N. 
Keane, Miss I. N. 
Lavell, Miss K. B. 


Menzies, Miss M. E. 
McLaughlin, Miss B. L. 


Marshall, F. R. 
Moeller, C. C. 


Montgomery, Miss J. F. 


Nolan, H. G. 
Raynes, W. L. 
Towerton, H. J. 
Young, P. 


Adam, J. 


Anderson, Miss E. 


Blayney, Y. 
Cairns L. Y. 
Catt. An ly 
Colwell, T’. C. 
Drysdale, J. R. 
Hargrave, R. C. 
Hyssop, Miss W. 
Kettyls, G. A. 


_ Lloyd, Miss M. E. 


THIRD YEAR 


FOURTH YEAR 


Cardston 
Filshead, Eng. 
Glouchester, Eng. 
Edmonton South 
Botha 

Pembina 


Cardston 

Kipp 

Edmonton 
Edmonton South 
Mound 

Chavin 
Edmonton South 
Staples, Ont. 
Edmonton 
Calgary 
Edmonton 
Edmonton South 
Calgary 

Field, B.C. 
Goring, Eng. 
Spring Bank 


Edmonton South 
Edmonton 
Edmonton 
Edmonton 
Edmonton South 
Kincardine, Ont. 
Clover Bar 
Medicine Hat 
Lethbridge 
Edmonton South 
Edmonton South 
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McCall, F. S. 
Misener, G. D. 
Mitchell, EK. T. 
Ottewell, A. E. 
Ruttan, Miss S. E. 
Sproule, Miss M. 
Wagegett, J. M. 
White, J. G. 
Wilson, Miss A. K. 


Saint Williams, Ont. 
Leamington, Ont. 
North Edmonton 
Clover Bar 

Picton, Ont. 
Edmonton South 

Keld Richmond, Eng. 
Ponoka 

Edmonton South 


SPECIAL STUDENTS IN ARTS 


Aitcheson, C. W. 
Anderson, Miss BK. E. 
Bell, Miss C. M. 
Berry, W. 

Brockel, P. T. 
Burgoyne, R. G. 
Cameron, D. P. 
Clegg, B. 

Cook, F..F- 

Day, W. H. 
Drummond, G. S. 
Dyson, A. 

Easom, C. 
Fairweather, E. 
Fawcett, J. M. 
Fife, Miss M. H. 
Forshaw, W. 
Forster, F. I. 
Gardiner, Miss H. A. 
Gorman, G. W. 
Halstead, P. 
Harmon, H. M. 
Hughson, I. N. 
Jackman, Mrs M. A. 
Kemp, EK. F. 

Wee tH. 


Sedgewick., Alta. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Bolton, Eng. 
Preston, Ont. 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Shanty Bay, Ont. 
Yorkshire, Eng. 
England 
Edmonton 
Dalntuir, Scotland 
Edmonton 
Wakefield, Eng. 
Rochdale, Eng. 
Calgary 
Edmonton 
Lancashire, Eng. 
Weaverhain, Eng. 
MacLeod 
Edmonton 

Torley, Eng. 
Kamloops, B. C. 
Manitowaning, Ont. 
Edmonton 
Winchester, Eng. 
Stewartstown, Ire. 
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Leard, W. B. 
Lobb, Miss A.B. 
PeOLdsh. B: 
MacDonald. J. 
Peat, S. S. 
Powell, C. E. 
Riddell, H. 
Ridley, L..W. 
Rogers, B. EK. 
Rogers, J. G. 
Simpson, D. 
Taylor, T. 
Thompson, C. E. 
Waddington, B. 
Webster, S. 
Wright, J. 


Saskatoon, Sask. 
Edmonton 
Tenyon, P. E. I. 
Okaton 
Burley-in-Wharfedale 
Stony Plain 
Edmonton 
Pickering, Ont. 
Llandudno, Eng. 
Llandudno, Eng. 
Skipton, Eng. 
Gool Forks, Eng. 
Birmingham, Eng. 
Nelson, Eng. 
Monyash, Eng. 
Vietoria, Pe Eyrl. 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS IN APPLIED SCIENCE 


Buck, C. 

Butler, F. H. 
Cascaden, J. B. 
Dietz, A. W. 
Hollies, R. T. 
Jackson, H.C. 
Lambly, J. G. 
arson. -C..1/. 
Lewis, J. W. 
Mainman, A. S. 
Mainman, J. 
McDougall, EK. H. 
Slaughter, R. H. 


First YEAR, CouRSE B. 


Edmonton 
Edmonton 
Lethbridge 
Edmonton South 
Macleod 

Fort Saskatchewan 
Edmonton 

Vahk Boo Ct 

New Lunnon 
Edmonton 
Edmonton 
Edmonton 
Lacombe 2 


First YEAR, CouRSE A; SECOND YEAR, COURSE B. 


Barrow, F. L. 
Batson, F. J. 
Beaton, J. A. 


Edmonton 
Edmonton 
Edmonton South 
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Bell tke wC, Macleod 
Berkov, A. Calgary 
Ewan, H.,J. (Special Student) Yarmouth, N. S. 
Hints 1Gn De New Norway 
Goodridge, R. O. Edmonton 
Hallman, A. Stony Plain 
MacEHachern, N. A. Wetaskiwin 
MacDonald, L. 8. . Peter’s Road, P. Herik 
MacDonald, W. 8. Embro, Ont, 
Parney, F. S. Edmonton 
Robinson, G. W. Leeds, Eng, 
SECOND YEAR 
Harris, 3): Calgary 
Kenny]. -E. Calgary 
Kidd; Gi2 Las: Calgary 
Martin, R. M. Edmonton South 
McKeen, L. S. Edmonton South 
McQueen, J. Edmonton 
Ritson, C. W. Brooksley 
Yarwood, P. F. Alix 


THIRD YEAR 


Brown, M. Edmonton 
Doze, J. W. Beaver Hills 
Draper, W. H. Edmonton 
Fife, W: M.- Edmonton 
Hotchkiss, C. P. Edmonton 


Read, HE. Sackville, N. B. 


Ht. ALBERTA COLLEGE 
(a) ‘THEKOLOGY 


Berry, William Manchester, Eng. 
Burgoyne, R. G. Edmonton South 
Clegg, R. Yorkshire, Eng. 
Rook: Ohne Somersetshire, Eng. 


Day, W. H. Edmonton South 
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Fairweather, E:. 
Fawcett, J.' M. 
Forshaw, W. 
Forster, F. 
Geeson, J. R. 
Halstead, P. 
Hughson, I. N. 
Kemp; -E. F. 
aw;--A- J. BoA: 
Peard, Wo B. 
Bee. 2 J 0s: 
Lonisdale, T.. H. 
Longmire, E. 
Pera. 1: D. 
Beate oc US: 
Races OR. J. 
Ridley, Ij. W. 
Penton. aL, 
Robinson, J. W. 
Rogers, J. G. 


Rogers, C. E. 
Simpson, D. 
peavtore eR oC: 
me bayior, - "1 


Thompson, C. E. 
Waddington, B. 
Webster, S. 

Wa tiont?].° Ly. 


Rockdale, Eng. 
Edmonton South 
Lancashire, Eng. 
Weaverham, Eng. 
Grantham, Eng. 
Morley, Eng. 
Mointowaning, Ont. 
Winchester, Eng. 
Darlingford, Ivan. 
Saskatoon, Sask. 
Bangor, Ire. 

Bacup, Eng. 
Westland, Eng. 
Charlottown, P. E. I. 
Yorkshire, Eng. 
Walker’s Bow, Ire. 
Pickering, Ont. 
Nomao, Alta. 
Edmonton South 
Landudno, Eng. 
Landudno, Eng. 
Skipton, Eng. 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Goole Yorks, Eng. 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Buxton, Eng. 
Charlottown, P. HK. I. 


ROBERTSON COLLEGE 


Batty, Thomas A. 
Passos bo je L3 
Drummond, G. S. 
Fulton, James 
Greer, W. A. 
Hayes, Arthur E. 


RESIDENT 


Ealing, London. 
Southampton, Eng. 
Clydebank, Glasgow. 
Donaghadee, Ire. 
Ballynure, Co. Antrim. 
Edmonton, Alta. 
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Leese, Victor 
Parker, R. F. 


Raynes, Rev. W. L. 


Sneddon, Thomas 
Kerr, M. S. 


Allen, Rev. W. J. 
Black, Duncan 
Brooks, O. G. 
Cromb, William T. 
Cox, Harry 

Cree, Geo. -B. 
Cruikshank, J}. W. 
Fullard, R. 
Graham, John J. 
Greer, James 


Higgins, ‘Thomas S. 


Hadden, H. A. 
Kelly, James 
Kelly, Rev. W. J: 
Lyttle, Robert H. 
McCurlie, J. M. 
Paterson, W.G. 
Stevenson, Robert 
Smith, .sRotk 


NON-RESIDENT 


Stoke-on-Trent 
Edmonton, Alta. 

St, John, N. B. 
Rutherglen. Scot. 
Lamlash, Arran, Scot. 


Ardrossan, Alta. 
Weyburn, Sask. 
Bawlf, Alta. 
Mundare, Alta. 
Maryfield, Sask. 
Waldron, Sask. 
Big River, Sask. 
Ponoka, Alta. 
Sedgewick, Alta. 
Dubuc, Alta. 
Sedgewick, Alta. 
Edam, Sask. 
Ray, Alta. 
Buchanan, Sask. 
Tees, Alta. 
Castor, Alta. 
Lavoy, Alta. 
Lipton, Sask. 
Warman, Sask. 
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SUMMARY 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


Graduate Students : - - = 3 

Undergraduate Students in Arts: 

, First year - - . - - - 36 
Second years - - - - - 27 
Third year - - - - ere 46 
Fourth year - - - - - 20 

Special Students in Arts - - - : 42 

Undergraduate Students in Applied Science: 
First year, Course B_~ - - - - 13 
First year, Course A - - - 143. 
Second year - - - - - 8 
Third year - - - - - 6 

Total number of Students in Arts and in Applied Science 185 

ALBERTA COLLEGE 
Theology - - - - - - - ° 33 
Matriculants - - - - - - - - 42 


Students in Arts and in Applied Science (listed above) 30 
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ROBERTSON COLLEGE 

Resident Students. - - - - - - - 11 

Non-resident Students - - Seay tae . tag 
30 

Total number registered in the University 

and in the affiliated Colleges” - . - - = 2%320 
Deduct names listed twice ® - - - - - 64 


Total - - - 256 
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EXAMINATION STANDING 
FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


The following are the results of the final examinations in 
the University. The students are grouped by classes, the first 
class comprising those who have obtained eighty-five per cent. 
and over, the second class those who have obtained between sixty- 
five and eighty-four per cent. and the third class those who have 
obtained between fifty and sixty-four per cent. No student is 
passed in any subject who fails to secure fifty per cent. 


First Term 1911-12 
ARTS 
NGLISH I: (a) Literature 


Class I. Priestley; Bosomworth and Harmon and Leese and F. 
Young, equal. 

Class II. Forshaw and Hipkin, equal; Hosford; Day; Kemp 
and Kerr and Mogg equal; Brocke Powell, Miss L. Lobb. 
Class III. Miss A. Lobb, Taylor, Rogers; Backus and Cook 
and H. Taylor, equal; Forster and Miss Rutherford equal; 
Miss Tuttle and Ferguson and Graham and N. D. MacDonald 
equal; Puffer and J. Rogers, equal; R. Jackson and Hal- 
stead and Ciegge equal; Miss Robertson; Burgoyne and Cam- 

eron and Collins and Fulton and Lord and Parsons, equal 


ENGLIsH I: (b) Composition 


Class II. Harmon and Forshaw -equal; Kemp and Priestley, 
equal; Kerr and Day, equal; Powell and Foerster and Tay- 
lor, equal; Mogg and Hosford and Graham, equal; Halstead 
and Hipkin and Bosomworth and Berry, equal; H ‘Taylor; 
Collins and MacDonald and Rogers, equal. 

Class III. Cook; J. G. Rogers and Miss Tuttle equal; Young 
and Miss Rutherford, equal; R. C. Taylor and Wilson, equal; 
Hammond and Fulton and Brooke and May, equal; Miss 
Lobb and Brockel, equal; Burgoyne; Jackson and Miss 
Robertson, equal; Clegg, Lang, Drummond, Lord, Ferguson. 
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ENGLISH II: (a) Literature. 


Class I. Miss Montgomery and Munro and Exall, equal; 
Telfer; Lesse and Seyer, equal. 

Class II. Holmes; Appleton and Tee, equal; Gillespie; 
Harlow, Waggett; J. Parker. . 
Class III. Fawcett and Reeve, equal; Peat and Cumming and 
Glanville and Mattern and Miss Griffith and Carmichael, 
equal; Miss Fife and W. Fowler and Glenn and Leard and 

Nelson and Webster and Wright, equal. 


ENGLISH II: (b) Composition. 


Class I. Exall and Holmes, equal; Leese. 

Class II. Gillespie, Reeve, Munro, Telfer, Rutherford, Seyer, 
Harlow and Lee, equal; Glanville, Cummings, Christansen, 
Fowler and Webster, equal; Hall; Parker and Miss Mont- 
gomery, equal; Doherty, Fawcett, Peat. 

Class III. Appleton and Mattern, equal; Miss Fife, Carmichael; 
Miss Fulmer and Miss Griffith, equal; Nelson} Miss Bell and 
Leard, equal; Miss Colby, Glenn. 


ENGLISH IV. 


Class I. Mitchell, Miss McLaughlin, Miss Sproule, Miss 
Robinson. 

Class II. Moeller, Misener, Miss Ruttan, White. 

Class III. C. Powell, Marshall, Kettyls, Cairns, Nolan, Miss 
Wilson, P. Young, Miss Fowler. 


LATIN A. 


~ Class I. MacDonald. 

Class II. Miss Rutherford; Exall and Taylor, equal; Prigucys 
Glanville. 

Class III.. Miss Colby, Sutter, Miss Wilkinson, Wilson, 
Ferguson, Harlow, Jackson. 
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Latin I: (a) Authors. 


Class II. Bosomworth, Priestley; Mogg and Harmon and 
Hosford, equal; Parker, Mattern, Hipkin, Appleton. 

Class III. Hammond and Moeller, equal;. Nelson;- Miss A. 
Lobb; Dean and Fulton and Seyer, equal; Miss Griffith; Brocke 
and Miss L. Lobb, equal; Glenn and Powell, equal. 


LATIN I: (b) Prose Composition. 


Class I. Parker. . ; 

Class II. |. Harmon, Mogg, Bosomworth, Miss A. Lobb. 

Class III. Moeller, Appleton; Hosford and Fulton, equal; 
Miss Griffith; Priestley and Seyer, equal. — 


LATIN II: (a) Authors. 


Class I. Miss Montgomery, Holmes. 

Class II. ‘Telfer, Blackmore, Cummings. 

Class III. Parker; Munro and Reeve, equal; W. T. Fowler, 
Hargrave, Appleton, Christiansen. . 


LATIN II: (b) Prose Composition, 


Bet iss | Holmes, Miss Montgomery. 

Class II: .. Parker. 

ClassIII. Munro, Blackmore, Telfer; W. Fowler and 
Hargrave, equal. 


LATIN LVS 


Class II. Ottewell, Dyde. 
Class III. Blayney and Miss Lloyd, equal. 


GREEK I. 


Class I. Bosomworth. 
Class II. Hosford, Hipkin, Raynes, Priestley. 
Class III. Fulton, Leese, Hall. 


GREEK II. 


Class II. ‘Telfer; Cummings, Reeve. 
‘Class-ITl. (Raynes. 
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GREEK III. 


Class I. Ottewell, Dyde. 
Class II. Mogg. 
Class ITI. Carr. 


FRENCH A. 


Class I. Exall, Tuttle. 

Class II. Kerr, Powell, M. D. MacDonald, Glanville and 
Sutter, equal; Brocke, H. Taylor. 

Class III. Ferguson, Young. 


FRENCH I: (a) Authors. 


Class II. Riddell, Marshall, Miss Rutherford, Miss A. V. 
Lobb, Nelson, Miss L. M. Lobb; R. C. Jackson and Mattern 
and Harlow, equal. 

Class III. Parsons, Miss Robertson, Glenn, Graham, May, 
Puffer and Wilson, equal. 

Aegrotat. R.C. Taylor. 


FRENCH I: (b) Prose Composition 


Class II. Riddell, Miss Rutherford. 

Class III. Easom, Nelson, Miss A. V. Lobb, Miss L. M. Lobb, 
Harlow, Parson, Marshall. 

Aegrotat.. Miss Robertson, R. C. Taylor. 


FRENCH II: (a) Authors. 


Class I. Miss H. Montgomery, Miss Mclaughlin; Appleton 
and Gillespie, equal; Parker. 

Class II. Miss Fife, Miss Fulmer, W. Fowler, Harlow. 

Class III. Doherty; Griffith, E. Fowler, Miss MacMillan, Miss 
Colby, Rutherford. 


FRENCH II: (b) Prose Composition. 


Class I. Miss H. Montgomery, Holimes. 

Class II. Miss McLaughlin, Miss Fife. 

Class III. Gillespie, Appleton and Miss Fulmer and Parker, 
equal; Griffith, E. Fowler, Christiansen, Mowler. 
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FRENCH IV. 


Class II. Miss Ruttan, Cairns, Miss Lloyd and White, equal. 

Class III. P. Young, Miss Anderson; Miss Hyssop and Miss 
Wilson, equal. 

Aegrotat. Miss J. F. Montgomery. 


GERMAN A. 


Class I. Miss H. Montgomery and Towerton, equal. 


GERMAN I: (a) Authors.. 


Class I. Miss Tuttle and White, equal. 
Class II. Mitchell, Harmon, Miss Wilkinson. 
Class III. Drysdale, Hammond. 


GERMAN I: (b) Prose Composition. 


Class II. Miss Tuttle and Harmon, equal; White Mitchell. 
Class III. Miss Wilkinson, Hammond. 


GERMAN II: (a) Authors. 


Class II. Blackmore and Seyer, equal; Miss Fife, Munro, 
Miss Fulmer. 
Class III. Hargrave, Miss McMillan. 


GERMAN II: (b) Prose Composition 


Class II. Seyer, Blackmore, Munro, Miss Fife. 
Class III. Miss Fulmer, Hargrave. 


GERMAN III. 


~ Class I. Miss McLaughlin, Dyde. 
Class III. Moeller. 
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History I. 

Class I. Hosford and Jackson and Miss lL. Lobb and Mogg, 
equal; Bosomworth and Forshaw, equal; Kemp, Graham, 
Hipkin. is | 

Class II. Berry and Halstead and N. D.. McDonald and T. — 
Taylor, equal; Cook and Day and Harmon and Kerr and 
Leese and Lord and Powell and C. EH. Rogers and Miss — 
Tuttle, equal; Brockel and Priestley and Wilson and Young, 
equal; Collins. 

Class III. Drummoud and Hunter and Lang, equal; Fulton, 
Burgoyne, Cameron, Clegg, Forster, Parsons, Puffer, Sutter, 
H. Taylor, R. Taylor. . 


History ths 

Class hs xall MM unre, 

Class II. Cummings and Glenn, equal; Seyer; Doherty and 
Holmes, equal; Gillespie; Harlow and Telfer and Glanville, 
equal; Reeve, Christiansen, Miss Montgomery; Parker and 
Colwell, equal. 

Class III. Nelson and Miss-Griffith, equal; Miss Colby and 
Leese, equal; Mattern, Miss McMillan. 

History III. 

Class I. Miss Sproule. 

Class II... Mitchell, White. 

Class III. Miss Ruttan, Marshali, Blackmore, Carr, Cairns, . 
Miss Anderson, Drysdale, Miss Lavell and Miss Hyssop, 
equal. . 

HISsTory V. 
Class I. McCall. te hs 


Class II. Adam, Moeller, Waggett, Miss Fowler. — 
Class III. Drysdale, Colwell, Hargrave. 
PuHILosopHy II. 
Class Is Bxall: 
Class II. Miss H. Montgomery, Cummings, Telfer, Holmes, 
Miss Sproule. 


Class III. Reeve, Harlow, Glenn, Miss Griffith, Appleton, 
Doherty, Nelson, Miss McMillan, Christiansen, Glanville, 
Miss Colby, Fawcett, Carmichael, Leard, Mattern. 
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PuHiLiosopuy III. 


Class II. Dyde. Miss Ruttan. 

Class III. Lee, Blackmore, Easom, P. Young, Miss Wilson, 
Webster. Miss Lavell, Davidson, Miss Hyssop, Miss Anderson, 

Aegrotat. Miss J. F. Montgomery. 


PuHILosopHy IV. 


Class I. Adam, Ottewell. 
Class II. Waggett. 
Class III. Carr, Drysdale, Misener, Kettyls. 


MATHEMATICS I: (b) Geometry. 


Class I. Miss A. Lobb. 

Class II. Bosomworth, H. Taylor; Brocke and F. Young, . 
~ equal. 

Class III. Hammond, Miss L. Lobb; Ferguson and Hosford, 
equal; Miss Tuttle; R. G. Powell and Sutter and Wilson, 
equal: R. Jackson and Priestley and Puffer, equal; May and 
T. McDonald, equal. 


MATHEMATICS I: Advanced Section: (a) Algebra. 
Class I. Miss Lobb. 
MATHEMATICS II: (a) Algebra. 


Class I. Appleton. 
Class II. Seyer. 


MATHEMATICS II: (b) Geometry 
Class II. Seyer. 
MATHEMATICS II: Advanced Section. 
Class I. Parker. 
MATHEMATICS ITI. 


ClassI. ‘Towerton. 
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Prysics - 


Class I. Hosford, Bosomworth, Backus, 

Class II. Ferguson, Wilson, F. Young,H. Taylor, Brocke, R. 
C. Jackson, Miss L. Lobb, Harmon, Hipkin. 

Class III. Priestley, Miss Tuttle, N. B. MacDonald, Lang, May, 
Graham, Puffer, Powell, Miss Wilkinson, Hayes, Miss Rob- 
ertson, Sutter, Miss Rutherford. 


Puysics IV: 
Class I. ‘Towerton. 
Class III. Hargrave. 
CHEMISTRY IT. 
Class I. Munro, Seyer. 


Class II. Gillespie, Fowler. 
Class III. Backus. 


CHEMISTRY ITT. 


Class I. Towerton. 
Class III. Blayney, Haretave. 


GEOLOGY 


~Class I. . McCall, White. 

Class II. -Hargrave and Young, equal: Marshal and Waeteee 
equal; Misener and Moeller, equai; Davidson, Kettyl, Black- 
more, Dean; Miss Fowler and Nolan, equal. 

Class III. Cairns and Drysdale, equal; Miss Anderson, Easom, 
Miss Lavell. 


WPPLIED SCIENCE 
First YEAR, COURSE B. 
GEOMETRY: FIRST PAPER 


Class I. - Slaughter, Larson. 

Class II. A.S. Mainman, Cascaden, Buck, L. S. MacDonald, 
Deitz, McDougall. 

Class III. Hollies, Lewis, Lambley, Sutter, J. Mainman. tS om Bie 
Jacksou. . 
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GEOMETRY: SECOND PAPER. 


ClassI. A. S. Mainman, Hollies. 

Class II. Larson, Buck. 

Class III. Slaughter, McDougall, Cascaden, Lewis, Deitz. 
FREEHAND DRAWING AND LETIERING 


ClassI. Butler, McDougall, A. S. Mainman. 
Class II. J. Mainman, Cascaden. 
Class III. Lewis, Deitz, Larson, Hollies. 


GEOMETRICAL DRAWING 


ClassI. A. S. Mainman, McDougall, Jackson, Lewis and 
Slaughter, equal; J. Mainman. 
Class II. Deitz, Lambly, Larson, Buck, Cascaden, Butler, 
Hollies. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


Class I. Cascaden. 

Class II. Jackson, McDougall, Butler, Robinson, Slaughter. 

Class III. Larson, A. S. Mainman, J. Mainman, Lewis, Holl- 
ies, Deitz. 


FRENCH A. 


Class I. -A. S. Mainman 
Class III. Deitz, E. McDougall, Lewis. 


FRENCH I: (a) AUTHORS. 


Class II. Butler 
Class III. H. C. Jackson, Larson, Hollies, Slaughter. 


FRENCH I : (b) PRosE COMPOSITION 
Class III. Larson. 
GERMAN A 
Class III. Buck, Cascaden. 
GERMAN I: (a) AUTHORS 


Class II. A. S. Mainman 
Class III. J. Mainman 
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GERMAN: (b) PRosE COMPOSITION 
Class II. A.S. Mainman. 


PHYSICS 


Class I. A.S. Mainman, Hollies. 

Class II. H.C. Jackson, Buck, Larson, Cascaden, Slaughter, 
Lewis. 

Class III. McDougall, Lambly, Butler, J. Mainman, Deitz. 


FIRST YEAR, COURSE A; SECOND YEAR, COURSE B. 
ALGEBRA . 


Class I. W.S. McDonald and MacKachern, equal. 
Class II. Berkov, L. S$. MacDonald, Robinson, Batson, Hall- 
man. 


GEOMETRY 


Class I. W.S. McDonald, lL. S. MacDonald. 
Class II. Berkov, Batson; MacEachern and Robinson, equal. 
Class III, Hallman. 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY 


Class I. IL. S. MacDonald, Berkov, W. S. McDonald. 
Class II. Robinson, Yarwood, MacEachern. 
Class III. Batson, Hallman, Beaton, Goodridge. 


DYNAMICS 


Class I. W.S. McDonald, L.S. MacDonald, Berkov. 
- Class II. Hallman, MacKachern, Bell. 
Class III. Robinson. 


PHysies 


ClassI. L. S. MacDonald, W. S. McDonald, Robinson. 
. Class II. MacHachern. 
Class III. Hallman, McKeen, Batson, Beaton. 


FREEHAND DRAWING AND LETTERING 


Class I. Berkov, L. S. MacDonald, McDougall, Robinson. 
Class II. W. S. McDonald, Batson, Hallman, MacEachern. 
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GEOMETRICAL DRAWING 


Class I. Berkov, IL. S. MacDonald, W.S. McDonald, Mac- 
Eachern, Robinson, Batson. 
Class II. Hallman. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


Class I. MacKachern, W. S. McDonald. 
Class TI. L.S. MacDonald. 
Class III. Berkov, Hallman. 


MAPPING 


Class II. Beaton. 
Class III. Bell. 


SURVEVING 


Class II. Beaton, Bell. 


HeHCOND YEAR, COURSE A; THIRD YEAR, COURSE B.: 


MECHANICS OF MACHINES 


Class II. McQueen, Kidd, Martin, Kenny. 


CALCULUS 
Class I. Wdbinsor: 
Class 11... Kidd, Martin. 
Class III. McQueen... 

ANALYTICS 


Class II. Robinson, Kidd. 
Class III. Kenny and McQueen, equal. 


SURVEYING. 


Class I. Kidd. 
Class II. Martin, Kenny, McQueen. 
Class III. Yarwood, Goodridge, 
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Puysics: LECTURE COURSE. 


Class I. ‘Towerton. 
Class II. Kidd. 
Class III. Hargrave, Kenny. 


CHEMISTRY 


Class’ T.:-' Kidd: 
Class III. Kenny, McQueen, Martin. 


MAPPING 


Class I. Kenny. 
Class II. Harris, Kidd. 
Class III. Ritson, McQueen, Martin. 


~ 


THIRD YEAR, COURSE A; FOURTH YEAR, COURSE B. 
Civ, AND MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING 


THEORY OF STRUCTURES 


Class I. Fife, Brown. 
Class II. Draper, Hotchkiss. 
Class III. Doze. 


HYDRAULICS 


Class I. Fife. ° 
Class II. Doze. 
Class III. Draper, Hotchkiss, Brown. 


ASTRONOMY 


Class I. Fife, Miss Robinson. 
Class II. Brown, Draper. 
Class III. Doze, Hotchkiss, Read. 


GRAPHICAL STATICS 


Class I. - Fife, Draper. 
Class II. Brown, Read, Doze, Hotchkiss. 
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MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION 
Class II. Draper, Fife, Doze, Hotchkiss, Brown. 


GEOLOGY 


etass J... Fife. 
Class II. Draper; Doze and Read, equal. 
Class III. Brown, Hotchkiss. 


MECHANICS 
Class I. Brown. 
Class II. Fife. 
ClassIII. Draper, Doze. 
MAPPING 


Class I. Fife, Doze. 
Class II. Read; Brown and Draper, equal. 
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SEcoND TERM 1911-12 
ARTS 
ENGLISH I: (a) Literature 


Class I. Harmon; Berry and Hosford, equal. 

Class II. Bosomworth and Edgar, equal; Hipkin, Kerr, Leese, 
Priestley, Miss L. Lobb, Kemp, Forster, Miss A. V. Lobb 
and Young, equal; Collins; Brocke and Day, equal. 

Class III. J. Rogers, H. Taylor and Miss G. M. Tuttle, equal; 
Jackson and MacDonald, equal; Forshaw and C. Rogers, 
equal; Ferguson, Clegg; Graham and Miss Rutherford, equal: 
Cook and Halstead, equal; Burgoyne and R. Taylor, equal; 
Hammond; Miss S. Robertson and Wilson, equal; Puffer, 
Drummond and Lord, equal. 


ENGLISH I: (b) Composition 


Class I. Kerr and Priestley, equal; Harmon. 

Class II. Forshaw, Edgar, Bosomworth and Hosford and 
Kemp, equal; Day and McDonald, equal; Hipkin, Berry and 
Collins, equal; Halstead, Graham, Brocke and C. E. Rogers, 
equal; Hammond, Jackson and Young, equal; Clegg and 
Forster and H. Taylor, equal; Drummond and R. C. Taylor, 
equal; Miss Tuttle, Fulton, Hughson. 


Class III. J. G. Rogers and Lang, equal; Burgoyne and Powell, 
equal; Lord, Puffer and Miss L. Lobb and Miss Rutherford, 
equal; Parsons and Miss Robertson, equal; Cook, Wilson, 
Sutter, Ferguson, Cameron, Miss Wilkinson. 


ENGLISH II: (a) Literature. 


Class I. Gillespie, Miss H. Montgomery and Me equal; 
Exall, Holmes and Telfer equal. 

Class II. Seyer, Lee, Miss M. Fife, Harlow, Cummings, Glan- 
ville and Glenn, equal. 

Class III. Fawcett, Christianson, Leard and Reeve, equal; 
Nelson and Webster, equal; Miss I. McMillan and Parker, 
equal; Mattern and Miss K. Fulmer, equal; Miss C. Colby and 
Rutherford, equal; Carmichael, Doherty, Peat and: yet 
equal. 
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ENGLISH II: (b) Composition. 


ilass }. Leese, Exall. 

Class II. Holmes and Munro, equal; Miss Fife, Harlow, Lee, 
Doherty; Gillespie and Parker and Seyer, equal; Cummings 
and Telfer, equal; Webster, Miss H. Montgomery; Mattern 
and Peat, equal; Glanville, Reeve. 

Class III. Fawcett, Nelson, Glenn; Miss Colby and Miss 
McMillan, equal; Christianson and Miss Fulmer and Miss 
Rutherford, equal; Hall. 


ENGLISH IV. 


Class I. Miss S. Ruttan; Mitchell and Miss Keane, equal. 

Class II. Miss D. Robinson and Miss M. Sproule, equal; Miss 
KE. Anderson and Miss B. McLaughlin, equal; Cairns and Miss 
M. Fowler, equal; Misener; Carr, Davidson, Kettyls, Moeller; 
White and Miss A. Wilson, equal; Deane and Miss K. Lavell, 
equal. 

Class III. Nolan and Young, equal; Drysdale and Miss K. Lloyd, 
equal; Blayney, Marshall, Colwell. 


| LATIN A. 


Class I. MacDonald. 

Class II. H. Taylor, Exall, Miss Rutherford. 

Class III. Alton and Ferguson, equal; Miss Colby and Harlow, 
equal; Glanville, Sutter. 


LATIN I: (a) Authors. 


Class I. Edgar. 

Class II. Hosford, Hipkin, Bosomworth; Miss A. V. Lobb and 
Harmon, equal; Glenn, Collins, Moeller, Priestley. 

Class III. Nelson, Graham, Lang, Miss L. M. Lobb; Brocke 

and Seyer, equal; Mattern, Taylor, Parsons, Hammond. 


LATIN I: (b) Prose. 


Class II. Edgar, Miss A. V. Lobb, Harmon; Bosomworth and 
Moeller, equal; Hosford. 

Class III. Nelson and Seyer, equal; Priestley, Taylor, Miss L. 
M. Lobb, Hipkin. 
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LATIN II: (a) Authors 


Class I. Miss H. Montgomery, Holmes. 
Class II. Munro, Cummings, Telfer, Parker, Blackmore. 
Class III. Reeve, Christianson, Hargrave, Gillespie, Doherty. 


LATIN II: (b) Prose 


Class I. Holmes, Miss H. Montgomery. 
Class III. Parker, Telfer, Cummings, Christiansen, Munro, 
Blackmore, Hargrave. ‘ 


LATIN IV 
Class III. Blayney, Miss Lloyd. 
LATIN HONORS 
Ottewell, Dyde. 
GREEK I. 


Class I. Bosomworth. 
Class Tl.. Edgar, Hosfornl, Hipkin: 
Class III. Raynes, Priestley, Leese. 


GREEK II. 
Class II. Reeve, Telfer, Cummings, Haynes. 

GREEK III. 
Class I. Dyde and Ottewell, equal. 
Class-LEL. Carr. 

GREEK HONORS 
Dyde, Ottewell. 
FRENCH A. 


Class I. McDonald and Kerr. | 
Class II. ‘Taylor, Miss Tuttle, Brocke, Ferguson. 
Class ITI. Glanville, Sutter, Young. 


FrENCH I: (a) Authors. 


Class II. Marshall, Riddell; Miss L. M. Lobb and Miss Ruther- 
ford; Nelson and Harlow, equal. 

Class III. Mattern, Easom, Graham, Parsons, Miss A. V. Lobb; 
R. C. Jackson, Glenn, Puffer, Miss Robertson, Taylor. 
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_Frencu I: (b) Composition 


ClassI. Riddell. 

Class II. Easom, Miss Rutherford. 

Class III. Harlow, Nelson, Miss Robertson, Miss A. V. Lobb; 
Mattern and Parsons, equal; Graham, R.C. Jackson, Miss L. 
M. Lobb, Taylor, Puffer. 


FRENCH II: (a) Authors. 


Class I. Miss B. McLaughlin; Holmes and Miss Montgomery, 
equal. 

Class II. Christianson, Gillespie, K. Fowlet, Parker, Miss Fife, 
Harlow. a 

Class III. Miss Fulmer, Doherty, Miss Colby, Rutherford, Miss 
McMillan. 


FRENCH II: (b) Composition. 


Class I. Holmes, Miss Montgomery. 

Class II. Miss McLaughlin, Parker, Miss Fife. 

Class III. Miss Fowler, Christiansen and Gillespie, equal; 
Harlow and Miss McMillan, equal; Miss Fulmer. 


Frency IV. 


Class II. Miss Ruttan, Cairns, Blayney, Miss Lloyd, White. 
Class III. Miss Kean and Young, equal; Miss Anderson, Dean, 
Miss Wilson, Miss Hyssop. 


GERMAN A. 


Class I. Miss H. Montgomery. 
Class II. ‘Towerton. 


GERMAN I: (a) Authors. 


Class I. Harmon. 
Class II. Mitchell, White, Miss Tuttle, Miss Wilkinson. 
Class III. Drysdale, Hammond. 


GERMAN I: (b) Prose Composition. 


Class II. Harmon, Miss Tuttle, White. 
Class III. Mitchell, Hammond, Miss Wilkinson, Drysdale. 
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GERMAN II: (a) Authors. 


Class I. Blackmore. 
Class II. Seyer, Munro, Miss Fife. 
Clafs III. Miss McMillan, Hargrave, Miss Fulmer.. 


GERMAN II: (b) Prose Composition 


Class II. Seyer, Miss Fife and Blackmore, equal; Munro. 
Class III. Miss Fulmer, Hargrave and Miss Lavell, equal. 


GERMAN III. 


Class I. Miss McLaughlin, Dyde. 
Class II. Moeller. 


GERMAN HONORS 
Miss MclLaughlin—cum laude. 
HrsTrory I. 


Class I. Edgar and Kemp, equal; Forster; Collins and Halstead 
and Hipkin, equal; Berry and Priestley, equal; Cook and 
Gosford and N. D. MacDonald and Hayes, equal. 

Class II. Bosomworth; Miss Tuttle; Brocke and Day and Fer- 
guson, equal; Cameron and Leese and J. G. Rogers, equal; 
Burgoyne and Puffer and Young, equal; Drummond and 
Graham and R. C. Jackson and Miss L. M. Lobb and Parsons, 
and C. K. Rogers, equal. 

Class III. H. T. Taylor, Lord, R..C. Taylor, Lang; Clesm and 
Forshaw and Hammond and Hunter and Kerr and J. K. 
Wiison, equal. 


History II. 


Class I. Seyer, Holmes and Exall, equal; Munro. 

Class II. Miss Montgomery, Christiansen and Gillespie, equal; 
Glenn and Harlow and Leese, equal; Nelson. 

Class III. Colwell and Glanville, equal; Telfer, Doherty, Reeve, 
Mattern, Parker, Miss McMillan, Miss Colby. 


Hisrory III. 


Class I. Mitchell. 
Class II. White; Carr and Nolan, equal; Miss Ruttan and Miss 
Sproule, equal; Blackinore. : 


“I 
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Class III. Miss Fowler, Mairns, Miss Wilson, Marshall, Dean, 
Miss Anderson, Miss Lavell, Miss Lloyd, Miss Hyssop, 
Drysdale. 

PHILCSOPHY II. 

Class I. Exall, Miss Helen Montgomery, Miss Sproule. 

Class II. Cummings, Telfer, Reeve, Holmes, Glenn; Harlow, 
Nelson, Christianson. 

Class III. Miss Colby, Glanville, Mattern, Doherty, Lead. 

PHILOSOPHY III. 


ClassI. - Miss Ruttan. 

Class II. Blackmore, Easom, Miss Kean, P. Young, Miss An- 
derson, Miss Wilson, Davidson. 

Class III. Miss Lavell, Webster, Lee, Miss Hyssop, Hughson, 
eal. 


PuiLosopnuy IV. 
Class I. Ottewell 


Class II. Carr, Misener, Waggett. 
Class III. Kettyls, Colwell, Drysdale. 


MaTHEMATICS I: (a) Algebra. 


Class I. Edgar, Young, Miss A. Lobb. 

Class II. Priestley, Sutter, H. T. Taylor, Ferguson, Miss 
Tuttle; Hosford and Hammond, equal. 

Class III. J. McDonald and Bosomworth, equal; Brocke; Powell 
and Wilson, equal; Miss L. Lobb. 


MaTHEMATICS I: (c) Trigonometry. 


Class I. Miss L,. Lobb. 
Class II. Young; Edgar and Miss Tuttle, equal; Hosford, H. T. 


Taylor. 
Class III. Ferguson, J. McDonald, Bosomworth; Brocke and 


Exall, equal. 
Matuematics I: Advanced Section: (a) Algebra. 


Class I. Miss A. Lob. 
MatTuEMAtTics II: (a) Algebra. 


Class II. Appleton, Seyer. 
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MatuemaATics II: Advanced Section; (a) Calculus. 
Class II. Parker. 
MATHEMATICS III: a Calculus 
Class I. Towerton. 
PHYSICS I: 


Class I. Gosford, Young. 

Class II. Edgar, Ferguson and Miss Tuttle, equal; Priestley and 
Harmon, equal; Miss L. Lobb, Bosomworth, Craham, MacDon- 
ald and Lang, equal; R. C. Jackson and Sutter and Lammond, 
equal. 

Class III. Brocke, Puffer, Wilson, Hipkin, Collins, Miss L. Wil- 
kinson, and L. Taylor, equal; Rutherford, R. C. Taylor, Miss 
M. Rutherford. : 


Puysics IV: a Lecture Course. 


Class I. ‘Towerton. 
Class IH. Hargrave. 


Puysics IV: (b) Laboratory Course 


Class I: ‘Towerton. 
Class II, Hargrave. 


CHEMISTRY IT. 


ClassI. Munro, Seyer. 
Class II.. Wagget, Gillespie. 
Class ITI, Davidson. 


CHEMISTRY III. 
Class I. ‘Towerton. 
CHEMISTRY IV 


Class II. ~Hargrave. 
Class III. laynes. 
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GEOLOGY 


Class I. McCall and Moeller, equal; Young; Blackmore and 
Dean and Hargrave and Nolan, equal. 

Class II. Marshail and White, equal; Cairns and Davidson, equal: 
Misener; Miss Anderson and Miss Lavell, equal; Drysdale and 
Kettyls and Miss Menzies, equal. 

Class IIIT. Fasom and Miss Hyssop, equal; Miss Lloyd. 

: ASTRONOMY 


ClassI. Miss Robinson. 
Class II. Hargrave. 
APPLIED SCIENCE 
First YEAR, COURSE B. 
TRIGONOMETRY 


Class I. Hollies, A. S. Mainman. 
Class II. Lewis, Larson, Buck, Deitz, Cascaden. 
Class. III. Slaughter, Jackson. 

ALGEBRA, 


Class I. Hollies, Buck. 
Class II. A.S. Mainman, Larson, Slaughter, Deitz, Jackson. 
_ Class TI. Lewis, J. Mainman, Butler. 


TRIGONOMETRY AND ALGEBRA 


ass 1. Hollies.. . 
Class II. A.S. Mainman, Buck. 
Class III. Lewis, Deitz, Slaughter, Larson, Jackson. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 


ClassI. McDougall, Butler. 
Class II. L. S. Mainman, Cascaden, Lambly, Jackson, Buck, 
J. Mainman, Lewis, Slaughter, Hollies, Larson, Leitz. 


FREEHAND DRAWING AND LETTERING 


ClassI. McDougall, L. S. Mainman. 

Class II. Butler and Cascaden, equal; Jackson, J. Mainman, 
Slaughter, Lambly, Hollies, Lewis. 

Class III. Buck, Larson, Deitz. 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


Class II. Buck, Jackson, Butler, Slaughter, A. S. Mainman. 
Class III. Hollies and McDougall, equal; Cascaden; Larson, 
Deitz and J. Mainman, equal. 


FRENCH A. 

Class III. Lewis. 
FRENCH I: (a) Authors. 
Class II. H.C. Jackson. Butler, Larson. 
FRENCH I: (b) Composition 

Class IIT. H.C. Jackson, Slaughter, Larson. 

GERMAN A. 
Class III. Cascaden, Buck, Robinson. 

PHYSICS; 


Class I. Buck, Cascaden. 

Class II. Larson, H. C. Jackson, A. S. Mainman, Hollies; 
Lewis and Slaughter, equal. 

Class III. Butler; Lambly and J. Matnman and HK. H. McDou- 
gall, equal; Deitz. 


FirST YEAR, COURSE A; SECOND YEAR COURSE B. 
ALGEBRA 


ClassI. W. S$. McDonald; Berkov and L. S. McDonald, 

equal; MacHachern. ; 
Class II: Flint, Hallman. 
Class III. Batson. 


PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 


Class I. Berkov. 
Class II. MacKachern, L. S. MacDonald. 
Class III. W.S. McDonald, Hallman, Flint, Batson, Seyer. 


SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY (only). 


Class I. Robinson. 
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DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY 


ClassI. LL. S. MacDonald; Berkov and W. S. McDonald, 
equal, Robinson. | 

Class II. McKeen, MacKachern, Batson. 

Class III. Flint, Hallman, Beaton, Bell. 


Puysics III: (a) Lecture Cour se. 


Class I. LL. S. MacDonald, MacEachern, Berkov; Flint (in 


Sound only). 
Class II.. W. S. McDonald, Ritson. 
Class III. Batson, Robinson, Hallman, Beaton, Bell. 


Puysics III: (b) Laboratory Course. 


Class I. MacHachern and L. S. MacDonald, equal; Berkov and 
W.S. McDonald and Ritson, equal. 

Class II. Robinson, Hallman, Beaton, McKeen. 

Class III. Bell, Batson, Parney. 


FREEHAND DRAWING AND LETTERING. 


Class I. L. S. MacDonald, Berkov, Robinson, W. S. Mac- 
Donald. 
Class II. Hallman, MacHachern, Batson. 
MECHANICAL DRAWING 
Class I. L. S. MacDonald, Berkov. 
Class II. W. S. McDonald, MacKachern, Robinson, Batson, 
Beaton. . 
Class III. Flint, Bell, 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


Class II. Robinson, W.S. McDonald, [L. S. MacDonald, 
MacKHachern, Callman, Batson. 
Class III. Berkov. 


SURVEYING FIELD WorK, Course I. 


Glass Pri, MacDonald, Berkov, MacKachern. 
Class II. Robinson, W. S. McDonald. 
Class III. Flint; Batson and Hallman, equal. 
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SECOND YEAR, CourSE A; THIRD YEAR, COURSE B. 
CALCULUS. 


Class I. Robinson. 
Class II. Ritson. 


MECHANICS. 


Class I. Hotchkiss. 
Class I. Kidd. 
Class III. Read, Ritson. 


Puysics: (a) Lecture Course. 


Class II. Kenny. 
Class III. Kidd, Martin. 


Puysics: (b) Laboratory Course. 


Class II. Kidd. 
Class III. Martin. 


CHEMISTRY 


Class II. Kidd. 
~ Class IIT. Ritson, McKeen. 


SURVEVING: (a) Lecture Course 


Class I. Ritson. - 
Class II. Kidd. 
Class III. Martin, Beaton. 
SURVEYING; (b) Field Work 
Class I. Martin, McQueen, Ritson. 
Class III. McKeen, Kidd; Beaton and Bell, equal. 
GEOLOGY. 


Class I. Fife. 
Class II. Draper; Doze and Read, equal. 
Class III. Hotchkiss. 
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THIRD YEAR, CoursE A; FourTH YEAR, COURSE B. 
CIVII, AND MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING 
THEORY OF STRUCTURES 
Class TI. Fife. 
Class II. Brown. 
Class IIi. Doze, Draper, Hotchkiss. 
HYDRAULICS 


Class I. Fife. 
Class III. Draper, Brown, Doze, Read. 


ASTRONOMY 


peiacs.1. Fife. 
Class II. Doze, Read, Brown’, Draper. 


STRUCTURAL DESIGN 


ClassI. ‘Fife. 
Class II. Doze and Draper, equal; Brown. 


TESTING LABORATORY 


Class I. Fife, Draper. 
Class II. Brown, Doze, Read. 
Class III. Hotchkiss. 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY 


Class I. Fife, Draper. 
Class II. Brown, Doze, Read. 
Class III. Hotchkiss. 


MuNICIPAL ACCOUNTING 


Class I. Fife, Draper. 
Class II. Hotchkiss. 
Class III. Brown and Doze and Read, equal. 


SURVEY SCHOOI, 


Class I. Fife, Draper. 
Class II. Doze and Read, equal. 
Class III. Brown, Hotchkiss. 
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DEGREES, HONORS AND PRIZES, MAY 1912 


PASSED FOR THE DEGREE OF M.A. 
Dyde, Walters Farrell, (in Classics) 


PASSED FOR THE DEGREE OF M.Sc. 


Robinson, Decima Eveline, (in Mathematics) 


PASSED FOR THE DEGREE OF B.A. 
WITH HONORS 


(Arranged in alphabetical order) 


Summa Cum Laude. 


Adam, James, (in English and in Philosophy) 
McCall, Francis Stacey, (in English) 
Mitchell, Edwin Thomas, (in Philosophy) 
Ottewell, Albert Edward, (in Classics) 


PASSED FOR THE DEGREE OF B.A. 
IN THE GENERAL COURSE 


(Arranged in alphabetical order) 


Anderson, Ethel Cameron 
Cairns, Laurance Yeomans 
Carr; Arthur. ee 

Colwell, Thomas Collins 
Drysdale, James Roy 
Hyssop, Winnifred Elizabeth 
Kettyls, George Alva 
Lloyd, Mary Elizabeth 
Misener, George David 
Ruttan, Stella Edna 
Waggett, John McPhail 
‘White, Julius George 
Wilson, Agnes Kathleen 


PASSED FOR THE DEGREE OF B.Sc. IN ARTS. 
| IN THE GENERAL COURSE 


Hargrave, Ralph Carlton 
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FOURTH YEAR HONORS. 
(Subjects arranged alphabetically) 
(1) IN CLASSICS. 
Ottewell, Albert Edward Summa Cum Laude. 
(2) IN ENGLISH 


Adam, James Summa Cum Laude. 
McCall, Francis Stacey Summa Cum Laude. 


(3) IN PHILOSOPHY. 


Adam, James Summa Cum Laude. 
Mitchell, Edwin Thomas Summa Cum Laude. 


THIRD YEAR HONORS. 
(1) IN GERMAN. 


McLaughlin, Blanche Lenore Cum Laude. 


MEDALS. - 
Adam, James. The Alexander Cameron Rutherford Gold 
Medal in English. 
Ottewell, Albert Edward. ‘The Charles Allan Stuart 
Gold Medal in Classics. 


-UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Bosomworth, Hubert he a 
Hosford, Samuel Richard ne 
MacDonald, Leslie Stewart. Applied Science, First Year. 


Arts, First Year. 


' ALBERTA WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION SCHOLARSHIP. 
Not Awarded. 


PRIZES. 


Holmes, George Henry Latin Prize. 
McCall, Francis Stacey English Bible Prize. 
Harmon, Harold Malcolm English Composition Prize. 





Final Examinations 


First Term 


Be ccn ok 191112 





1. 


First TERM HXAMINATIONS 3 


ENGLISH I 





A—THE HIstTory OF ENGLISH LITERATURE PRIOR TO 1700 


Friday, January 19th, 1912. Morning, 9.30--12.30 


Name with brief comment as many Anglo-Saxcn prose 
authors as you can remember. 


‘“He was a shepherde and no mercenarie. 
And though he hcly were, and vertuous, 

He was to sinful man nat despitous, 

Ne of his speche daungerous ne digne, 

But in his techying discreet and benygne. 

To drawen folk to heven by fairnesse 

By good ensample, this was his bisynesse: 
But it were any persone obstynat, 

What so he were, of high cr lowe estat, 

Hym wolde he snybben sharply for the nonys, 
A bettre preest, I trowe that nowher non is. 
He wayted after no pompe and reference, 

Ne maked him a spiced conscience, 

But Christes lore, and his apostles’ twelve, 
He taughte, but first he folwed it hymselve.’’ 


Render the above selection in idiomatic modern English, 


and describe the social conditions reflected in the quota- 
tion. 


Name one English author prominent in the fifteenth century 
and comment on what you have read by him. 


Outline the history of the sonnet in the Elizabethan period. 
Comment on the prescribed selection from the Arcadia. 


Describe the selections from Greene and Nashe which you 
have read, and comment briefly on these authors. 


' Describe the general plan of the Faerie Queene, summarize 


the prescribed selection, and explain the structure of 
the Spenserian stanza. P 
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ENGLISH I 


B—CoMPOSITION 
Friday, January 19th, 1912. Afternoon, 2—4. 


1. Write a paragraph which would serve as an introduction of 
one of the following subjects: 


The Conservation of Natural Resources. 


The Lemieux Act. 
2. Write an essay on one of the following subjects: 


Canadian Ports. 
Canadian Journalism. 
The Chinese Revolution. 
Socialism. 


The Reign of Edward VII as an epoch in Canadian 
History. 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


Friday, January 19th, 1912. Afternoon, 2—4. 


1. Write sentences to illustrate the correct use of the following 
words: 


loan, different, credulous, counsel, probate, Rev., 
concern, effected. 


2. Write paragraphs defining two of the following: 


Banking, Art, Darwinism, Style, Tragedy, Electricity, 
Hydraulics, Civil Engineering. 


3. Write a short essay on one of the following subjects: 


(a) Municipal Ownership. 
(b) A Railway Construction Camp. 
(c) Modern Pavements. 
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ENGLISH II 


A—THE History OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
FROM 1700 TO THE PRESENT 


Wednesday, January 24th. Morning, 9.30—12.30. 


Dryden: 

Name, with brief comment (a) a narrative poem, (b) a play, 
(c) an essay, by John Dryden. In which literary species is 
his fame most enduring? . 


Congreve—Jeremy Collier—Steele-—Addison: Discuss the 
topic suggested to you by the grouping. 

Describe Swift’s Battle of the Books, noting briefly the liter- 
ary episode which led up to its production. 

Comment on the prescribed selection from Pepys’s Diary. 


Summarize and comment upon Pope’s Epistleto Dr. Arbuth- 
not. — 


Characterize each cf the following, noting particularly the 
respects in which each was typical of his time: (a) Addison, 
(b) Pope, (c) Chesterfield, (d) Johnson. 


Compare and contrast, as satirists: (a) Dryden, (b) Swift, 
(c) Pope. 


Summarize the career of Kdmund Burke and comment on 
the selection from Burke prescribed for your reading. 
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ENGLISH II 
B—COoMPOSITION 
Wednesday, January 24th, 1912. Afternoon, 2—4, 
1. Write a paragraph defining and illustrating “good use.’’ 


2. Write an essay on one of the following subjects: 


Modern Drama. 
Puritanism. 
Greek Sculpture. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA “ 


ENGLISH IV 


Wednesday, January 24th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—12.30. 


(a) Name, with a brief summary of the story, 


(1) One prose romance 


(2) One metrical eee popular in England before 1450. 


(b) How is Chaucer associated with the mediaeval taste for 
metrical romance? (Go into details). 


Describe with adequate summary of the plot and also with _ 
reference to their general literary significance: 


between 1550 and 


h : 
(other than Arcadia) ean 


(1) One work of romantic ae 
(2) One work of realistic fiction 


Pcint out and comment upon several (not less than three) 
instances of Shakespeare’s indebtedness to Elizabethan 
prose fiction. Ld 


Briefly summarize the story of the four principal characters 
in Sidney’s Arcadia. Compare Sidney’s style with Lyly’s. 


Comment briefly on the significance of each of the follow- 
ing in preparing the way for a new type of fiction: 


(a) The “‘Character’’, (b) Biography, (c) ‘The Periodical 
Essay. 


Thomas Nashe—Daniel Defoe: Discuss briefly the topic 
suggested to you by this grouping. 


Describe as minutely as you can the circumstances leading 
up to the departure of Clarissa Harlowe in Lovelace’s 
coach, and the departure itself. Point out the ways in 
which Richardson lends a degree of plausibility to an act 
so improbable. What faults do you see in Clarissa’s 
character? 
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HONORS ENGLISH 


ELIZABETHAN DRAMA. 


Wednesday, January.24th, 1912. Morning, 10.30 to 12.30 


1. ‘Trace briefly the evolution of. the drama as a type from 
the Mass Service to Gorboduc and Ralph Roister Doister. 


2. Summarize each of the following plays and discuss briefly 
the topic indicated: 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 


Endymion (Allegory). 

The Old Wive’s Tale (As a criticism of literature). 
Doctor Faustus (Dramatic unity). 

The Spanish Tragedy (Connection with Hamlet). 
The Poetaster (The war of the theatres). 

The Alchemist (The theory of ‘““humours’’). 
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HONORS ENGLISH 


LITERARY CRITICISM 
Wednesday, January 24th, 1912. Afternoon, 2—4. 
(Answer any two questions) 


1. Outline the development of literary criticism in England 
prior to 1550. 


2. Discuss the general significance of the literary criticism 
found in the drama in England prior to 1600. 


3. Discuss the general significanee of the literary criticism 
found in non-dramatic poetry prior to 1600. 
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LATIN I 


A.—AUTHORS 


January 25th, 1912. ‘Time: Two and one-half hours. 


1. Translate carefully into English:—Vident et sentiunt hoc 
idem quod vos, unum virum esse in quo summa sint omnia et 
eum propter esse, quo etiam carent aegrius; cuius adventu ipso 
atque nomine, tametsi ille ad maritimum bellum venerat, tamen 
impetus hostium repressos esse intellegunt ac retardatos. Hi vos, 
quoniam libere loqui non licet, taciti rogant ut se quoque dignos 
existimetis quorum salutem tali viro commendetis, atque hoc 
etiam magis quod ceteras in provincias eius modi homines cum 
imperio mittimus ut, etiamsi ab hoste defendant, tamen ipsorum 
adventus in urbes sociorum non multum ab hostili expugnaticne 
differant; hunc audiebant antea, nunc praesentem vident tanta 
temperantia, tanta mansuetudine, tanta humanitate, ut ii beatis- 
simi esse videantur apud quos ille diutissime commoretur. 


(a) Maritimum bellum.—Explain the reference. What is 
its bearing on the Manilian Law? 


(b) Imperium.—Explain the meaning of this word. 


(c): ‘Temperantia.—What quality was described to the 
Latin mind by this word? 


2. ‘Translate carefully into English:—Nos, quorum maiores 
Antiochum regem classe Persenque superarunt omnibusque nava- 
libus pugnis Carthaginienses, homines in maritimus rebus exer- 
citatissimos paratissimosque, vicerunt, ii nullo in loco iam prae- 
donibus pares esse poteramus; nos, qui antea non modo Italiam 
tutam habebamus sed omnes socios in ultimis oris auctoritate 
nostri imperi salvos praestare poteramus, tum cum insula Delos 
tam procul a nobis in Aegaeo mari posita quo omnes undique 
cum mercibus atque oneribus commeabant, referta divitiis, parva 
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sine muro nihil timebat, idem non modo provinciis atque oris 
Italiae maritimis ac portibus nostris sed etiam Appia iam via 
carebamus; et iis temporibus non pudebat magistrattis populi 
Romani in hunc ipsum locum escendere, cum eum nobis maiores 
nostri exuviis nauticis et classium spoliis ornatum reliquissent! 


(a) Hunc locum.—What is meant? 


(b) Advance some theory to account for Pompey’s great 
success against the pirates as compared with former 
commanders. 


3. Translate carefully into English:--Quam multos scrip- 
tores rerum suarum magnus ille Alexander secum habuisse dici- 
tur! Atque is tamen, cum in Sigea ad Achillis tumulum astitis- 
set: ‘‘O fortunate’? inquit “‘adulescens qui tuae virtutis 
Homerum praeconem inveneris!’’ Et vere, nam nisi Ilias illa 
exstitisset, idem tumulus qui corpus eius contexerat, nomen 
etiam obruisset. Quid? noster hic Magnus, qui cum virtute 
fortunam adaequavit, nonne Theophanem Mytilenaeum, scripto- 
rem rerum suarum, in contione militum civitate donavit? Et 
nostri illi fortes viri, sed rustici ac milites, dulcedine quadam 
gloriae commoti, quasi participes eiusdem laudis, magno illud 
clamore approbaverunt. 


(c) Noster hic Magnus.—Who is meant? By what other 
appellation was he commonly known? What is the 
reference to it in this passage? 


4. ‘Translate into English at sight:—— 


(Cicero undertakes to explain to the dictator, Julius 
Caesar, how King Deiotarus was led to espouse Pom- 
pey’s side in the recent civil war). 


Nihil ille de condicionibus tuis, nihil de studio concordiae et 
apcis, nihil de conspiratione audiebat certorum hominum contra 
dignitatem tuam. Quaecumita essent, tamen usque eo se tenuit 
quoad a Cn. Pompeio legati ad eum litteraeque venerunt. Ig- 
nosce, ignosce, Caesar, si eius viri auctoritati rex Deiotarus cessit, 
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quem nos omnes secuti sumus; ad quem cum di atque homines 
omnia ornamenta congessissent, tum tu ipse plurima et maxima. 
Nec enim si tuae res gestae ceterorum laudibus obscuritatem 
attulerunt, idcirco Cn. Pompei memoriam amisimus. Quantum 
nomen illius fuerit, quantae opes, quanta in omni genere bello- 
rum gloria, quanti honores populi Romani, quanti senatus, 
quanti tui, quis ignorat? ‘Tanto ille superiores vicerat gloria 
quanto tu omnibus praestitisti. 


Vocabulary. 


Condiciones tuae: “‘the terms you offered’’. 

Studium: ‘‘anxiety’’. Setenuit: ‘““he maintained neutrality’’. 
Congero: “to heap upon’’. Laudes: ‘“‘exploits’’. 

Idcirco: ‘‘for that reason’’. Praesto: ‘‘to outstrip’’. 
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LATING 


B.—PROSE COMPOSITION. 
January 25th, 1912. ‘Time: One and one-half hours. 


1. Convert the following passage into formal Oratio Obliqua 
depending upon ‘‘Cicero affirmavit’’. (N.B. All italicized words 
require change). 


Itaque omnes zzzc in iis locis Cn. Pompeium sicut aliquem 
non ex hacurbe missum sed de caelo delapsum 7zntuentur, nunc 
deniqtie zzcipiunt credere fuisse homines Romanos hac quon- 
dam continentia, quod iam nationibus exteris incredibile ac falso 
memoriae proditum videbatur; nunc imperil vestri splendor. illis 
gentibus lucem adferre coepfit; nunc intellegunt non sine causa 
maiores suos tum cttm ea temperantia magistratus habebamus, 
servire populo Romano quam imperare aliis maluisse. Jam vero 
ita faciles aditus ad eum privatorum, ita /iderae querimoniae de 
alioruin iniuriis esse dicunfur ut is qui dignitate principibus 
excellit, facilitate infimis par videatur. 


2. ‘Translate into Latin the following sentences:— 


(1) Foreign peoples had previously refused (nolo) to be- 
lieve that Romans could display such self-restraint (could be 
of such self-restraint). 


(2) We must either rule other peoples (gens) or be their 
slaves; there is no middle ground (nothing in the middle). 


(3) Cicero said that those peoples would at last realize 
why their forefathers had-become-subjects-of the Roman people. 


(4) Pompeius ought to have’ been sent from Rome to 
pacify (paco) those regions even if he had been a private 
citizen. 
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(5) Wemust believe that the Romans once had magistrates 
of great moderation and self-control. . 


(6) Archias long-ago (clim) devoted (confero) himself 
to the task of transmitting to posterity the glory of the Roman 
people. (Use both Gerund and Gerundive). 


(7) He asserted that the Romans had always preferred to 
rule than to obey; did anyone (quisquam) wish to depart from 
that policy (ratio)? Let him mount (ascendere in) the rostra 
and proclaim his views (what he felt). 


(8) That the access of private individuals to him might 
be freer, he ordered all the customary (solitus) guards to be 
removed from his tent (praetorium). 


(9) ‘The character of Pompey alone prevented foreign 
peoples from believing (that they should not believe) that the 
Romans had never been just (aequus) and upright (probus). 


(10) ‘This incredible story (fabula) was transmitted to 
posterity in-order that these shields (ancile) might seem to have 
fallen from heaven. 
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LA PUN AED. 


A.—AUTHORS | 
January 19th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—12.00. 


I. (a) Discuss briefly the characteristic points of Ciceronian 
Latin and indicate some particulars in which Livy 
represents a departure from that style. 


(b) What theories of the “‘pativinitas’’ of Livy have been 
advanced? 


II. ‘Translate carefully into English:— 


Licuit ad Erycem clausos ultimo supplicio humanorum, 
fame, interficere, licuit victricem classem in Africam traicere 
atque intra paucos dies sine ullo certamine Carthaginem delere: 
veniam dedimus precantibus, emisimus ex obsidione, pacem cum 
victis fecimus, tutelae deinde nostrae duximus cum Africo bello 
urgerentur. Pro his impertitis furiosum invenem sequentes 
oppugnatum patriam nostram veniunt. Atque utinam pro decore 
tantum hoc vobis et non pro salute esset certamen! Non de 
possessione Siciliae ac Sardiniae, de quibus quondam agebatur, 
sed pro Italia vobis est pugnandum. Nec est alius ab tergo 
exercittis qui, nisi nos vincimus, hosti obsistat, nec Alpes aliae 
sunt quas dum superant comparari nova possint praesidia. Hic 
est obstandum, milites, velut si ante Romana moenia pugnemus. 
Unusqutisque se non corpus sutim sed coniugem ac liberos parvos 
armis protegere putet; mec domesticas solem agitet curas, sed - 
identidem hoc animo reputet, nostras nunc intueri manus sena- 
tum populumque Romanum; qualis nostra vis virtusque fuerit, 
talem deinde fortunam illius urbis ac Romani imperii fore. 


(a) Discuss the whole question of the appearance of 
speeches in the ancient historians. 


(b) Estimate the value for western civilization of Rome’s 
triumph over Hannibal. 
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Ill. ‘Translate carefully into English: — 


Romae aut circa urbem multa ea hieme prodigia facta aut, 
quod evenire solet motis semel in religionem animis, multa nun- 
tiata et temere credita sunt, in quis: ingenuum infantem semes- 
trem in foro holitorio triumphum clamasse, et in foro boario bo- 
vem in tertiam contignationem sta sponte escendisse atque inde 
tumultu habitatorum territum sese deiecisse, et naviuum speciem 
de caelo adfulsisse, et aedem Spei, quae estin foro holitorio ful 
mine ictam; et Lanuvi hastam se commovisse et corvum in aedem 
Iunonis devolasse atque in ipso pulvinari consedisse, et in agro 
Amiternino multis locis hominum specie procul candida veste 
visos nec cum ullo congressos, et in Piceno lapidibus pluvisse, et 
Caere sortes extenuatas, et in Gallia lupum vigili gladium ex - 
vagina raptum abstulisse. 


(a). With this paragraph as a basis write a short account 
of Roman religion. 


IV. Translate carefully into English: 


Hannibali victori cum ceteri circumfusi gratularentur sua- 
derentque ut, tanto perfunctus bello, diei quod reliquum esset 
noctisque insequentis quietem et ipse sumeret sibi et fessis daret 
militibus, Maharbal, praefectus equitum, minime cessandum 
ratus ‘Immo ut quid hac pugna sit actum scias, die quinto’’ 
inquit “‘ victor in Capitolio epulaberis. Sequere; cum equite 
ut prius venisse quam venturum sciant, praecedam!’’ Hannibali. 
nimis laeta res est visa maiorque quam ut eam statim animo ca- 
pere posset. Itaque voluntatem se laudare Maharbalis ait; ad 
consilium pensandum temporis opus esse. Tum Maharbal: ‘‘Non 
omnia nimirum eidem di dedere; vincere scis, Hannibal, victoria 
uti nescis!’’ Mora eius diei satis creditur saluti fuisse urbi atque 
imperio. 


(a) Is the opinion advanced in the last sentence really tenable? 
How as a matter of fact did Hannibal expect to achieve the 
fall of Rome? 


V. ‘Translate into English at sight: (Hannibal’s Waterloo at 
Zama). 
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Ita novum de integro proelium ortum est; quippe ad veros 
hostes perventum erat, et armorum genere et usu militiae et 
fama rerum gestarum et magnitudine vel spei vel periculi pares. 
Sed et numero superior Romanus erat et animo, quod iam equites, 
iam elephantos fuderat, iam prima acie pulsa in secundam pugna- 
bat. In tempore Laelius et Masinissa, pulsos per aliquantum 
spatii secuti equites, revertentes in aversam hostium aciem incur- 
rere. Is demum equitum impetus perculit hostem....... Hannibal 
cum paucis equitibus inter tumultum elapsus Hadrumetum per- 
fugit, omnia et integro proelio et inclinante acie priusquam exce- 
deret pugna expertus, et confessione etiam Scipionis omniumque 
peritorum militiae illam laudem adeptus, singulari arte aciem eo 
die instruxisse. 
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LATIN IT. 





GRAMMAR AND PROSE COMPOSITION. 
January, 19th, 1912. ‘Time:-One and One-half hours. 


1. (a) Distinguish between the meanings of the singular and 
plural of:— (1) Auxilium: (2) Fortuna: (3) Impedi- 
mentum: (4) Opera: (5) Pars: (6) Sal. 

(b) Distinguish in meaning between the following some- 
what similar forms:— (1) Ancilia, ancilla: (2) Cado, 
caedo, cedo (conjugate also): (3) Clava, Clavis, Clavus 
(4) Ferae, feriae: (5) Genu, gens, genus, gener. (6) 
(6) Labor, labor: (7) Malle, male: (8) Prodire, pro- 
dere: (9) Sol, solus, solum, soles: (10) Veneo, venio. 

(c) Draw distinctions in meaning among the words of the 
following groups: (1) Alii, ceteri, reliqui, alteri: (2) 
Puto, arbitror, existimo, duco, cogito: (3) Ager, ar- 
vum, campus: (4) Invenio, reperio. 


2. ‘Translate into Latin: (N.B. Please write your version on 
alternate lines only). 


In these books we see Hannibal at the height of his fame; 
never did he appear to better advantage than in the victories at 
the Trasumene Lake and at Cannae, where he was revealed to 
all the world as a master of strategy dnd of every branch of 
military science. So courageous was he moreover that, like our 
own Nelson, he did not know what fear meant, and in addition 
he had the divine gift of winning and holding the affection of 
his troops, wherein he has no rivals in history save Julius Caesar 
and Napoleon. And finally, despite the statements of Roman 
historians to the contrary, he possessed a fine sense of honor and 
a chivalrous attitude towards a defeated and fallen foe to such 
a degree that he wins our sympathies for the man though we 
detest his cause. We are torn between our respect for a great 
people, never greater than in the hour of calamity and defeat, 
and our liking for a noble soul chosen by Fate to captain the 
forces of retrogression. 
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LATIN IV. 


January 19th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—12.30. 


1. ‘Translate carefully into English:— 


Si plosoris eges aulaea manentis et usqtte 
sessuri donec cantor ‘vos plaudite’’ dicat, 
aetatis cuiusque notandi sunt tibi mores. 
mobibilibusque decor naturis dandus et annis. 
Reddere qui voces iam scit puer et pede certo 
signat humum, gestit paribus colludere, et iram 
colligit ac ponit temere, et mutatur in horas. 
Imberbus ittvenis tandem custode remoto 
gaudet equis canibusque et aprici gramine campi, 
cereus in vitium flecti, monitoribus asper, 
utilium tardus provisor, prodigus aeris, 
sublimis cupidusque et amata relinquere pernix. 
Conversis studiis aetas animusque virilis 
quaerit opes et amicitias, inservit honori, 
coimisisse cavet quod mox mutare laboret. 
Multa senem circumveniunt incommoda, vel quod 
quaerit et inventis miser abstinet ac timet uti, 
vel quod res omnes timide gelideque ministrat, 
dilator, spe longus, iners, avidusque futuri, 
difficilis, querulus, laudator temporis acti 

se puero, castigator censorque minorum. 

Multa ferunt anni venientes commoda secuin, 
multa recedentes adimunt; ne forte seniles 
mandantur itiveni partes pueroque viriles. 


(a) Give a brief summary in your own words of the above 
passage. . 


(b) Write notes on:—(1) plosoris (form): aulaea; cantor: 
aprici gramine campi: honori: mandentur. 
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2. ‘Translate carefully into English:— 


Ad Atticorum igitur aures teretes et religiosas qui se 
'accommodant, ei stunt existimandi Attice dicere. 
Quorum genera plura sunt; hi unum modo quale sit 
suspicantur. Putant enim qui horride inculteque dicat, 
modo id eleganter enucleateque faciat, eum solum At- 
tice dicere. Errant quod solum; quod Attice, non 
-falluntur. Istorum enim iudicio si solum illud est 
Atticum, ne Pericles quidem dixit Attice, cui primae 
sine controversia deferebantur; qui si tenui genere 
uteretur, numquam ab Aristophane > poeta fulgere, 
tonare, permiscere Graeciam dictus esset. Dicat igitur 
Attice venustissimus ille scriptor ac politissimus Lysias- 
quis enim id possit negare?—dum intellegamus hoc esse 
Atticum in Lysia, non quod tenuis sit atque inornatus, 
sed quod nihil habeat insolens aut ineptum; ornate 


vero et graviter et copiose dicere aut Atticorum sit, aut 
ne sit Aeschines neve Demosthenes Atticus. 


(a) Distinguish clearly the subject-matter of the De Oratore 
and of the Brutus from that of the Orator. 


(b) Why did the Roman Atticist stake Lysias for their model? 
Why was he an unsuitable type on which to pattern 
Roman eloquence? 

(c) Cicero’s Atticism was of “‘the eclectic school of Rhodes’’. 
Explain what is meant. . 


3. ‘Translate carefully into English:— 


Volo enim primo habeat orator rem de qua dicat dignam 
-auribus eruditis quam cogitet quibus verbis quidque 
dicat aut quo modo; quem etiam, quo grandior sit et 
quodam modo excelsior, ut de Pericle dixi supra, ne 
physicorum quidem esse ignarum volo; omnia profec 
cum se a caelestibus rebus referet ad humanas, excelsius 
magnificentiusque et dicet et sentiet. Cumque illa 
divina cognoverit, nolo ignoret ne haec quidem 
humana. Ius civile teneat, quo egent causae forenses 


be 
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cotidie. Quid est enim turpius quam legitimarum et 
civilium controversiarum patrocinia suscipere cum sis 
legum et civilis iuris ignarus? Cognoscat etiam rerum 
gestarum et memoriae veteris ordinem, maxime scilicet 
nostrae civitatis sed etiam imperiosorum populorum et 
regum illustrium; quem laborem nobis Attici nostri 
levavit labor, qui conservatis notatisque temporibus, 
nihil cum illustre praetermitteret, annorum septingen- 
torum memoria uno libro colligavit. Nescire autem 
quid ante quam natus sis acciderit, id est semper esse 
puerum. Quid enim est aetas hominum nisi memoria 
rerum veterum cum superiorum aetate contexitur? 
Commemoratio autem antiquitatis exemplorumque 
prolatio summa cum _ delectatione et auctoritatem 
orationi adfert et fidem. 


(a) What was the ancient view of history as related to 


rhetoric? 


‘In fine with Cicero oratory is not an art but a life’’. 
Comment. 


Translate carefully into English:-— 


Ad Ciceronem venio, cui eadem pugna cum aequalibus 


suis fuit quae mihi vobiscum est. Ili enim antiquos 
mirabantur; ipse stuorum temporum  eloquentiam 
anteponebat; nec ulla re magis oratores eiusdem aetatis 
praecurrit quam iudicio. Primus enim excoluit 
orationem, primus et verbis delectum adhibuit et com- 
positioni artem, locos quoque laetiores attentavit et 
quasdam sententias invenit, utique in iis orationibus 
quas senior iam et iuxta finem vitae composuit, id est, 
postquam magis profecerat usuque et experimentis 
didicerat quod optimum dicendi genus esset. Nam 
priores eius orationes non carent vitiis antiquitatis; 
lentus est in principiis, longus in narrationibus, otiosus 
circa excessus; tarde commevetur, raro incalescit; pauci 
sersus apte et cum quodam lumine terminantur; nihil 
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excerpere, nihil referre possis, et, velutin rudi aedificio, 
firmus sane paries est et duraturus, sed non satis 
expolitus et splendens. 


(a) Write notes on the technical meanings in this passage 
of:—verbis delectuin, compositioni artem, locos, princi- 
piis, narrationibus, excessus, terminantur. 


(b) Write briefly upon Tacitus’s own relation to the 
Ciceronian style. 


5. ‘Translate into English at sight:— 


Credo exacturos plerosque, cum tantum esse utilitatis in 
legendo iudicemus, ut id quoque adiungamus operi, qui 
sint legendi et quae in auctore quoque praecipua virtus. 
Sed persequi Singulos infiniti fuerit operis. Quippe 
cum in Bruto M. Tullius tot milibus versuum de 
Romanis tantum oratoribus loquatur et tamen de 
omnibus aetatis suae, exceptis Caesare atque Marcello, 
silentium egerit, quis erit modus si et illos et qui postea 
fuerunt et Graecos omnes persequamur et poetas et 
historicos et philosophos? Fuit igitur brevitas illa 
tutissima quae est apud Livium in epistula ad filium 


scripta: ~‘legendos Demosthenen atque Ciceronem, 
tum ita ut quisque esset Demostheni et Ciceroni 


simillimus’’. 
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LATIN HONORS. 
January, 1912. Time:—Three Hours. 
(Cicero: Pro Milone and Philippic I1). 
1. ‘Translate into idiomatic English:— 


Milo autem cum in senatu fuisset eo die quoad senatus est 
dimissus, domum venit, calceos et vestimenta mutavit, paulisper, 
dum se uxor, ut fit; comparat, commoratus est, dein profectus 
id temporis cum iam Clodius, si quidem eo die Romam venturus 
erat, redire potuisset. Obviam fit ei Clodius expeditus, in equo, 
nulla raeda, nullis impedimentis, nullis Graecis comitibus, ut 
solebat, sine uxore, quod numquam fere: cum hic insidiator, 
qui iter illud ad caedem faciendam apparasset, cum uxore vehere- 
tur in raeda, paenulatus, magno et impedito et muliebri ac deli- 
cato ancillarum puerorumque comitatu. Fit obviam Clodio ante 
fundum eius hora fere undecima aut non multo secus. Statim 
complures cum telis in hunc faciunt de loco superiore impetum; 
adversi raedarium occidunt. Cum atitem hie de raeda, reiecta 
paenula, desiluisset seque acri animo defenderet, illi qui erant 
cum Clodio, gladiis eductis, partim recurrere ad raedam ut a 
tergo Milonem adorirentur, partim quod hunce iam interfectum 
putarent, caedere incipiunt eius servos qui post erant; ex quibus 
qui animo fideli in dominum et praesenti fuerunt, partim occisi 
sunt, partim cum ad raedam pugnari viderent, domino suc- 
currere prohiberentur; Milonem occisum et ex ipso Clodio audi- 
rent et re vera putarent, fecerunt id servi Milonis—dicam enim 
aperte non derivandi criminis causa, sed ut factum est—-nec im- 
perante nec sciente nec praesente domino quod suos quisque ser- 
vos in tali re facere voluisset. 


(a) How does Aper’s ‘‘longus in narrationibus’’ in the Dialo- 
gus of Tacitus apply here? 


(b) Sketch briefly the real character of Milo and show what 
construction Cicero was able to put upon it. 
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2. ‘Translate into English:— 


Laudebam equidem incredibilem diligentiam Cn. Pompei, 
sed dicam, ut sentio, iudices. Nimis multa audire coguntur 
neque aliter facere possunt ei quibus commissa tota res publica 
est. Quin etiam audiendus popa Licinius nescio qui de circo 
maximo, servos Milonis apud se ebrios factos sibi confessos se 
de interficiendo Cn. Pompeio coniurasse, dein postea se gladio 
percussum esse ab uno de illis ne indicaret. Pompeio nuntiatur 
in hortis; arcessor in primis; de amicorum sententia rem defert 
ad senatum. Non poteram in illius mei patriaeque custodis 
tanta suspicione non metu exanimari, sed mirabar tamen credi 
popae, confessionem servorum audiri, volnus in latere, quod 
acu punctum videretur, proictu gladiatoris probari. Verum, ut 
intellego, cavebat magis Pompeius quam timebat, non ea solum > 
quae timenda erant, sed omnia, ne vos aliquid timeretis. Op- 
pugnata domus C. Caesaris, clarissimi ac fortissimi viri,multas 
noctis horas nuntiabatur; nemo audierat tam celebri loco, nemo 
senserat; tamen audiebatur. Non poteram Cn. Pompeium, praes- 
tantissima virtute virum, timidum suspicari; diligentiam pro 
tota re publica suscepta nimiam nullam putabam. Frequentis- 
simo in senatu nuper in Capitolio senator’inventus est qui Milo- 
nem cum telo esse diceret. Nudavit se in sanctissimo templo, 
quoniam vita talis et civis et viri fidem non faciebat ut, eo ta- 
cente, res ipsa loqueretur. Omnia false atque invidiose ficta 
comperta sunt. 


(a). Give some account of the position in politics of Pompey at’ 
this tine. 


(b) Characterize the Pro Milone as a piece of pleading. 


3. ‘Translate into English:— 


Quod si te in iudicium quis adducat usurpetque illud Cassian- 
um ‘“‘cui bono fuerit’’, vide, quaeso, ne haereas. Quamquam 
illud fuit, ut tu dicebas, omnibus bono qui servire nolebant, tibi 
tamen praecipue, qui non modo non servis sed etiam regnas; qui 
maximo te aere alieno ad aedem Opis liberavisti; qui per easdem 
tabulas innumerabilem pecuniam dissipavisti; ad quem e domo 
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Caesaris tam multa delata sunt, cuius domi quaestuosissima est — 
falsorum commentariorum et chirographorum officina, agrorum 
oppidorum immunitatium vectigalium flagitiosissimae nundinae. 
Etenim quae res egestati et aeri alieno tuo praeter mortem Cae- 
saris subvenire potuisset? Nescio quid conturbatus esse videris; 
num quid subtimes ne ad te hoc crimen pertinere videatur? Lji- 
bero te a metu; nemo credet umquam; non est tuum de re publica 
bene mereri; habet istius pulcherrimi facticlarissimos viros res 
publica auctores; ego te tantum gaudere dico, fecisse non arguo. 
Respondi maximis criminibus; nunc etiam reliquis responden- 
dum est. 


(a) Explain the critical symbols: V,D,c,l,n,t, V? 


(b) Ilud fuit tu ut dicebas quidem—V 
Illud quidem fuit ut tu dicebas—D 


What deductions may be drawn from this variation as to the 
nature of the archetype? Have you any further emendation to 
suggest? 





Cuius domus—D. ‘To what general tendency in the D ~ 
group does this reading point? 


4. ‘Translate into English at sight:— 


ee 

Maximas tibi, Pansa, gratias et habere et agere debemus, qui 
cum hodierno die senatum te habiturum non arbitraremur, ut 
M. Bruti, praestantissimi civis, litteras accepisti, ne minimam 
cuidem moram interposuisti quin quam primum maximo gaudio 
et gratulatione frueremur. Cum factum tuum gratum omnibus 
debet esse, tum vero oratio qua, recitatis litteris, usus es. Decla- 
rasti enim verum esse id quod ego semper sensi, neminem alterius 
qui suae confideret, virtuti invidere. Itaque mihi qui plurimis 
officiis sum cum Bruto et maxima familiaritate coniunctus, mi- 
nus multade illo dicenda sunt. Quas enim ipse mihi partis sump- 
serain, eas praecepit oratio tua. Sed mihi, patres conscripti, 
necessitatem attulit paulo plura dicendi sententia eius qui roga- 
tus est ante me; a quo ita saepe dissentio ut iam verear ne, id 
quod minime fieri debet, minuere amicitiam nostram videatur 


perpetua disserisio. 
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GREEK I, 


January, 1912. ‘Time: Three hours. 


Decline in full the Greek equivalents of the following: Zhe 
Great King, a better citizen, a true man, thts, you. What 
are the special rules of accent for nouns of the first and 
third declensions? . 


Compare the following adjectives: worthy, just, sage, sweet, 
swift, evil, much, base, easy. Form and compare adverbs 
meaning, fixely, honorably, wisely, truly. 


Give the cardinal and ordinal numbers from 1-10. 


Give the modal synopsis of the first aorist active, first aorist 
middle and future middle of fo set free; write out in full the 
first aorist optative active, first aorist middle subjunctive 
and first aorist passive indicative of the verbs Zo set free. 


Form the first aorist active and passive, second perfect 
active and perfect middle of the verbs meaning Zo exchange, 
to injure, to show, to proclaim, to act. Write out in full the 
perfect indicative passive of the verb fo injure, to act. 


Translate into Greek: 


(a) I might have written. 

(b) Anyone who wishes may come. 

(c) I said that he was a citizen of our city. 

(d) ‘This man had the same waggon. 

(e) There will be a large new bridge over the river to 
Strathcona. 


Translate into English: Forman, First Greek Book: Page 44, 
§45, lines 1-6. 
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Translate into Engl 
-§46, lines 1-5. 





x 
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Lysias, Concern 


. 
. 


Translate into English 


. 


é 


om 


§§4-5. 


Parse in full the words underlined in the above passage. . 
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GREEK II. 





AUTHORS. 
January, 1912. ‘Time: Four hours. 
Translate Plato, The Apology, c. iv, lines 1-13. 
(a) Outline briefly the teachings of Gorgias. 
Translate Plato, The Apology, c. xiv, lines 21-35. 


(a) What position does Anaxagoras hold in the history - 
of Greek Philosophy? 
(b) Explain the construction of words underlined. 
(c) Explain the phrase ‘‘purchasing for a drachma from 
the orchestra.’”’ 


. Translate Plato, The Apology, c. xvi, lines 21-37. 


(a) Explain the construction of words underlined. 
(b) What is the source of this story? 


Translate Plato, The Apology. c. xxv, lines 1-15. 


(a) What was the minimum number of jurymen possi- 
ble according to this reckoning? 
(b) Explain the legal terms in this section. 


(a) What can we infer about the life of Socrates from 
the Apology? 


(bd) Give a brief account of the life of Plato. 
(c) What are the chief elements of Plato’s style? 


Write briefly on any three of the following topics. 


(a) Socrates and the Sophists. 

(b) Is the Apology the real defense of Socrates? In what 
points does it differ from the regular plan of a 
speech in defence? 

(c) ‘The jury system at Athens. 

(d) ‘The ‘‘divine sign’’. 


Translate at sight, Plato, Cvito § 50 C-D. 
Translate into Greek: Walters, Exercise 83, lines 1-10. 
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GREEK III. 





January, 1912. ‘Time: Four hours. 


Translate Thucydides vi, c. 10, lines 14-30. 
Comment on words underlined. 


Translate Thucydides vi, c. 94, lines 1-20. 
Discuss the difficulties in this passage with special referen- 
ce to variant readings. 


Translate Thucydides vil, c. 14, lines 1-17. 
Give a brief summary of the letter of Nicias. 
Translate Thucydides vii, c. 56, lines 6-21. 
Express the conditional sentences in direct form. 


Write briefly on any three of the following: 
(a) Dionysius of Halicarnassus’ essay on Thucydides. 
(b) ‘Thucydides’ estimate of Nicias. 
(c) ‘The political and economic wisdom of the Sicilian 
expedition. 
(d) Cornford’s estimate of Thucydides. 


What is the meaning of the Greek word for Azstory. Discuss 
ancient and modern types of history. What was Thu- 
cydides’ purpose in introducing speeches? Is it defen- 
sible from the modern point of view? What are the 
supposed sources of the introduction to Book vi? Dis- 
cuss the relation of the Sicilian expedition to the whole 
history. 

Translate into accented Greek: Walters § 85. 


Translate at sight: Thucydides viii §§ 1-2. 
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GREEK HONORS 


January, 1912, ‘Time: Four hours. 
‘Translate Demosthenes xviii 56-58 inclusive. 


(a) Explain construction of words underlined. 
(b) Discuss the legal point raised in § 58. 


Translate Demosthenes xviii, 258-261 inclusive. 
Translate Aeschines iii, 133-135 inclusive. 


(a) What figure of language is used in this passage? 
(b). Explain the historical allusions. 


Give a brief outline of Demosthenes Oration xviii. Under 
what circumstances was it delivered? Discuss the authen- 
ticity of the inserted documents and state the theories con- 
cerning them. Give a brief account of the style of Demos- 
thenes. Who influenced his style and in what respects? 
Which is the best Ms. for the text? 


Give a brief account of the life and writings of Aeschines. 
What is the relative value of the De Corona and Contra Ctesi- 
phontem as historical documents? 


Sight translation: Demosthenes xix §§ 300-305 inclusive. 
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FRENCH I. 


A—AUTHORS 
January 29th, 1912. Morning, 10—12. 
I 


(a) ‘Translate into English: 


Heinrich. Ca va sans dire, les soupcons ne manquent ja- 
mais; mais il faut des preuves. Dans ce temps-la, voyez-vous, 
les deux fréres Kasper et Yokel Hierthés, qui demeurent au bout 
du village, avaient un vieil ours, les oreilles et le nez tout déchi- 
rés, avec un ane et trois gros chiens, qu’ils menaient aux foires 
pour livrer bataille. Ca leur rapportait beaucoup d’argent; ils 
duvaient de l’eau-de-vie tant qu’ils en vwoulaient. Justement 
quand le Polonais disfarut, ils étaient 4 Mechem, et le bruit 
courut alors qu’ils l’avaient fait dévorer par leurs bétes, et qu’on 
ne pouvait plus retrouver que son bonnet et son manteau, parce 
que l’ours et les chiens avaient et assez du reste. Naturelle- 
ment on mztla main sur ces gueux, ils passérent quinze mois 
dans les cachots, mais finalement, on ne put rien prouver contre 
les Hierthés, et malgré tout, il fallut les rel€cher. Leur Ane, 
leur ours et leurs chiens étaient morts. Ils se mirent donc a 
étamer des casseroles, et M. Mathis leur loua sa baraque du coin 
des Cheneviéres. Ils vivent la-dedans et ne payent jamais un 
liard pour le loyer. 


(b) Write outthe first person singular of the present indicative, 


present subjunctive and future indicative of the italicized . 


verbs. 
(c) ‘Translate into French: 


(1) As much as you want. 

(2) We must always have proofs. 

(3) ‘Ihe two brothers were nabbed. ~ 
(4) ‘They never pay anything. 
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(d) Why did M. Mathis not collect rent from the Hierthés 
brothers? 


(e) Write a note on the authorship of Le Juzf Polonais. 
II 
(a) ‘Translate into English: 


Javert en ce moment était au ciel. Sans qu’il s’en rendit 
nettement compte, mais pourtant avec une intuition confuse de 
sa nécessité et de son succés, il personnifiait, lui Javert, la justice, 
la lumiére et la vérité dans leur fonction céleste d’écrasement du 
mal. Jl avait derriére lui et autour de lui, A une profondeur 
infinie, l’autorité, la raison, la chose jugée, la conscience légale, 
la vindicte publique, toutes les étoiles; il protégeait l’ordre, il 
faisait sortir de la loi la foudre, il vengeait la société, il prétait 
main-forte 4 l’absolu; il se dressait dans une gloire; il y avait 
dans sa victoire un reste de défi et de combat; debout, altier, 
éclatant, il étalait en plein azur la bestialité surhumaine d’un 
archange féroce; l’ombre redoutable de 1’action qu’il accomplis- 
sait faisait visible 4 son poing crispé le vague flamboiement de 
l’épée sociale, heureux et indigne, il tenait sous son talon le 
crime, le vice, la rébellion, la perdition, l’enfer; il rayonnait, il 
exterminait, il souriait, et il y avait une incontestable grandeur 
dans ce saint Michel monstreux. 


(b) Sans qu’il s’en rendit nettement compte:—Explain the 
subjunctive. 


(c) Write a note on the character of Javert. 
TEL 
(a) ‘Translate into English: 


‘Alors, sans se hater, mais sans s’y prendre a. deux fois 
pour rien, avec une précision ferme et bréve, d’autant plus re- 
marquable en pareil moment que la patrouille et Javert pou- 
vaient survenir d’un instant a l’autre, il défit sa cravate, la passa 
autour du corps de Cossette sous les aisselles, en ayant soin 
qu’elle ne put blesser l'enfant, rattacha cette cravatte a un bout 
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de la corde du moyen de ce nceud que les gens de mer appellent 
noeud d’hirondelle, prit l’autre bout de cette corde dans ses dents, 
Ota ses souliers et ses bas, qu’il jeta par-dessus la muraille, monta 
sur la massif de maconnerie et commenca a s’élever dans l’angle 
du mur et du pignon avec autant de solidité et de certitude que 
s’il efit eu des échelons sous les coudes. Une demi-minute ne 
s’était pas écoulée qu’il était 4 genoux sur le mur.’’ 


(b) Relate the episode with which the foregoing incident is 
related. : 


(c) Sketch concisely Hugo’s life. 
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FRENCH I 


B—ComMPoSsITION, GRAMMAR, SIGHT TRANSLATION. 


January, 1912. 


‘Translate into French: 


1. They too have seen us, they and their cousin. 
~ Ishould like very much to know what you think about it. 
Please go and ask them to be seated. 
Public good is preferable to private interest. 
This house is sixty feet long by forty wide. 
He sold his uncle’s house and his own too. 
Two weeks from to-day, I hope to be in Europe. 
Yes, Colonel, answered the old soldier, it was I who 
took the flag. 
9. If winter has its pleasures, summer has its also. 
10. These little girls are the ones whom you met yesterday. 


II 


A composition of not less than one hundred and fifty words 
in French on the following; 

Racontez a un de vos amis les impressions que vous avez 
éprotuvées et les incidents qui sont survenus pendant votre voy- 
age dans l’est du Canada. 


Ill 


Translate into English: 


Resignons-nous. 


C’est la saison des avalanches; 

Le bois est noir, le ciel est gris, 
Les corbeaux dans les plaines blanches, 
Par milliers, volent 4 grands cris; 
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—Mais, bientdt, de tiédes haleines 

Descendront du ciel moins jaloux, 

Avril consolera les plaines..... 
Résignons-nous. 


C’est Age ott l’homme nie et doute: 

Soleils couchés et réves morts? 

A chaque tournant de la route, 

Ou des regrets ou des remords! 

—Mais, bient6t, viendra la vieillesse 

La lampe d’Or de la sagesse... 
Résignons-nous. 


Ceux qu’on aima sont dans les tombes, 
Les yeux adorés sont éteints, 
Dieu rappelle 4 lui nos colombes 
Pour réjouir des cieux lointains... 
—Mais, bientdt, d’une ame ravie, 
Seigneur! pour les rejoindre en vous. 
Nous nous enfuirons de la vie.... 
Résignons-nous. 
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FRENCH II 





A—-AUTHORS 
January 26th, 1912. Morning, 10—12. 
I 
(a). Translate into. English; 


Je révérais notre théologie; et prétendais autant qu’aucun autre 
a gagner le ciel, mais ayant appris, comme chose trés assurée, 
que le chemin n’est pas moins ouvert aux plus ignorants qu’aux 
plus doctes, et que les vérités révélées qui y conduisent sont au- 
dessus de raisonnements, et je pensais que pour entreprendre 
de les examiner et y réussir il était besoin d’avoir quelque ex- 
traordinaire assistance du ciel et d’étre plus qu’ homme. 


(b) Who is the author of the foregoing? 

(c) Comment on the significance of the passage. 
II 

(a) ‘Translate into English: 


Quand je considére la petite durée de ma vie, absorbée dans 
l’éternité précédente et suivante; le petit espace que je remplis 
et méme que je vois, abimé dans |’infinie immensité des espaces 
que j’ignore et qui m’ignorent; je m’effraie et je m’étonne de me 
voir ici plutét que la, car il n’y point de raison pourquoi ici 
plutét que 14, pourquoi a présent plutot que lors. Qui m’ya 
mis? Par l’ordre et la conduite de qui ce lieu et ce temps a-t-il 
été destiné a moi? 

(b) Who is the author of the passage cited? 


(c) Describe concisely his chief work. 
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IIT 
Translate into English: 
Le Geat paré des plumes du Paon 


Un paon muait; un geai prit son plumage, 
Puis aprés se l’accomoda; 
Puis parmi d’autres paons tout filer se panade, 
Croyant étre un beau personnage. 
Quelqu’un le reconnut; il se vit bafoué, 
Berné, sifflé, moqué, joué, 
Et par Messieurs les paons plumé d’étrange sorte; 
Méme vers ses pareils s’étant refugié 
Il fut par eux mis 4 la porte. 


Il est assez de geais 4 deux pieds comme lui 

Qui se parent souvent des despouilles d’autrui, 
Et que l’on nomme plagiaires. 

Je m’en tais, et ne veux leur causer nul-ennti; 
Ce ne sont pas la mes affaires. 


(b) Scan the first two lines of this fable. 


(c) Write a note on the role played by Maitre Renard in 
Lafontaine. 


hey 
Translate into English: 


Devrait-il suffire d’avoir été grand et puissant dans le monde 
pour étre lovable ou non et devant le saint autel et dans la chaire 
de la vérité, loué et célébré a ses funerailles? N’y a-t-il point 
autre grandeur que celle qui vient de l’autorité et de la naissan- 
ce? Pourquoi n’est-il pas établi de faire publiquement la pané- 
gyrique d’un homme qui a excellé pendant sa vie dans la bonté; 
dans l’équité, dans la douceur, dans la fidélité, dans la piété? 
Ce qu’on appelle une oraison funébre n’est aujourd’ hui bien recue 
du plus grand nombre des auditeurs qu’a mesure qu’elle s’éloigne 
davantage du discours chrétien, oui si vous l’aimez mieux ainsi, 
qu’elle approche de plus prés d’un éloge profane. 
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(b) Who is the author of the foregoing passage? 


(c) What special opportunities had he for observing the 
society of his time? 


V 


(a) Sketch the development of the novel in France from 
the beginning of the seventeenth century till the appearance of 
La Princesse de Cleves. 


(b) The Salon of Madame de Rambouillet. 
(c) ‘The great preachers of the age of Louis XIV.. 
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FRENCH II 





B—ComMPosITION, GRAMMAR, SIGHT TRANSLATION. 
January, 1912. 
’ , 


Dans une lettre 4 votre pére, vous exposez les raisons pour 
lesquelles voue désirez vous faire avocat, médecin, agriculteur, 
etc. 


II 
Translate into French: 
An Ambiguous Compliment 


There was at Ferney a theatre where they performed the 
tragedies of Voltaire. The parts were played by the guests. 
Madame Denis, the niece of Voltaire, almost always took part 
in those performances. She had just played the rdle of Zaire, 
when a gentleman from the neighborhood came to her and com- 
plimented her very highly on her dramatic talent. 

‘In order to fill this rdle suitably one ought at least to be 
young and pretty’’ said Madame Denis with feigned modesty. 

‘“Ah, Madame,’’ answered the gentleman naively, you have 
just proved the contrary’’. And he went off, delighted with 
the compliment he imagined he had paid her. 


III 
Translate into English: 
Portrait de la Dauphine. 


Douce, timide, mais adroite, bonne jusqu’a craindre de 
faire la moindre peine a personne, et toute légére et vive qu’elle 
étoit, trés capable de vues et de suite de la plus longue haleine, 
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la contrainte jusqu’a la géne, dont elle sentoit tout le poids, 
sembloit ne lui rien cofiter. La complaisance lui était naturelle, 
couloit de source; elle en avoit jusque pour sa cour. 

Réguliérement laide, les joues pendantes, le front trop avan- 
cé, un nez qui ne disoit rien, de grosses lévres mordantes, des 
cheveux et des sourcils chatain brun fort bien plantés, des yeux 
les plus parlants et les plus beaux du monde, peu de dents et 
toutes pourries dont elle parloit et se moquoit la premiére, le plus 
beau teint et la plus belle peau, peu de gorge mais admirable, 
le cou long avec un soupcon de goitre qui ne lui seyoit point 
mal, un port de téte galant, gracieux, majestueux et le regard 
de méme, le sourire le plus expressif, une taille longue, ronde, 
menue, aisée, parfaitement coupée, une marche de déesse sur 
les nuées; elle plaisoit au dernier point. Les graces naissoient 
d’elles-mémes de tous ses pas, de toutes ses maniéres et de ses 
discours les plus communs. Un air simple et naturel toujours, 
naif assez souvent, mais assaisonné d’esprit, charmoit, avec cette 
aisance qui étoit en elle, jusqu’a la communiquer 4 tout ce qui 
lV approchoit. 

—Saint Simon. 
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FRENCH IV 


———— 


A-—AUTHORS 
January, 1912. 


(a) Describe the works of Chateaubriand. 
(b) Point out their significance in the history of literature. 


(a) Compare Ruy Blas with Andromaque in respect to 


(1) subject matter 
(2) characterization 
(3) structure 

(4)  versification. 


(b) What chief criticism would you make of Hugo as a 
dramatist? Illustrate your opinion from Hernant. 


(a) What do you consider to be the central scene in Lruge- 
nie Grandet? 


(b) Show how the action rises to and falls from the scene 
you name. 


In what respects does Paul d’Aspremont resemble and in 
what differ from the typical romantic hero? 


Point out echoes of de Musset’s own life or opinions in Per- 
dican. 


Translate and point out the significances of the following 
passages: 


(a) Tu me crois peut-étre 
Un homme comme sont tous les autres, un réve 
Intelligent, qui court droit au but qu’il réva. | 
Détrompe-toi! Je suis une force qui va, 
Agent aveugle et sourd de mystéres funébres! 
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(b) Madame, écoutez-moi. J’ai des réves sans nombre. 
Je vous aime de loin, d’en bas, du fond de 1l’ombre; 
Je n’oserais toucher le bout de votre doigt, 
Et vous m’éblouissez comme tun ange qu’on voit. 
—Vraiment, j’ai bien souffert. 


(c) O Réné! C’est 14 que je fis pour la premiére fois des 
réflexions Sérieuses sur la vanité de nos projets.... Le cceur le 
plus sincére en apparence ressemble au puits naturel dela savane 
Alachua: la surface en paraft calme et pure, mais quand vous 
regardez au fond du bassin, vous apercevez un large crocodile ' 
que le puits nourrit dans ses eaux. 


(d) X. ‘Tuas le mois de mai sur les joues. 


Y. C’est vrai; et le mois de janvier dans le coeur. 
Ma téte est comme une vieille cheminée sans feu: il n’y a que 
des vents et des cendres, Ouf! 
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FRENCH IV 





B-—COMPOSITION AND SIGHT TRANSLATION. 
January, 1912. 


Expand the following into a composition of at least three 
hnndred words in French. 


Richard et Blondel 


En revenant de Palestine, Richard Cceur-de-Lion fut jeté 
sur les cOtes de Dalmatie et tomba au pouvoir de Léopold d’Au- 
triche. Il fut gardé prisonnier au chateau de Grifels. 

Le poéte Blondel, son favori, se mit 4 sa recherche. II par- 
courut l’Kurope, allant de chateau en chateau, interrogeant les 
uns et les autre, etc. 


Enfin, un jour, sur quelques vagues informations, il s’arréta 
au pied de la forteresse de Grifels et chante une romance com- 
posée jadis avec Richard. O bonheur! une voix achéve le cou- 
plet au fonds du chateau. 

Richard était découvert. Il fut racheté quelque temps aprés. 


II 
Translate into English: 
Mort 


Je vis cette faucheuse. Elle était dans son champ. 
Elle allait 4 grands pas moissonnant et fauchant, 

Noir squelette laissant passer le crépuscule. 

Dans 1l’ombre ot 1’on dirait que tout tremble et recule, 
I, homine suivait des yeux les lueurs de sa faulx. 

Et les triomphateurs sous les arcs triomphaux 
‘Tombaient; elle changeait en desert Babylone, 

Le tréne en échafaud et l’échafaud en tréne, 

Les roses en fumier, les enfants en oiseaux, 
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Lor en cendres, et les yeux des méres en ruisseaux. 
Et les femmes criaient: Rendez-nous ce petit étre. 
Pour le faire mourir, pourquoi |’avoir fait naitre? 
Ce n’était qu’un sanglot sur terre, en haut, en bas; 
Des mains aux doigts osseux sortaient des noirs grabats; 
Un vent froid bruissait dans les linceuils sans nombre; 
Les peuples éperdus semblaient sous la faulx sombre 
Un troupeau frémissant qui dans l’ombre s’enfuit; 
Tout était sous ses pieds, deuil, épouvante et nuit. 
Derriére elle, le front baigné de douces flammes, 
Un ange souriant portait la gerbe d’ames. 

—Victor Hugo. 
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GERMAN I. 





A—AUTHORS AND UNSEEN 
January 30th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—11.30. 


1. ‘Translate into English:— 

Wenn ein Fiirft Vand und Leute nimmét, wenn ein Priefter die 
Xehre feiner Rirde one itberzeugung verfiindet, aber die Giiter 
feiner ‘Bfriinde mit Wiirde vergehret; wenn ein diinfelvoller Leh. 
rer ‘die Ghren und Vorteile cines Hohen Lejramtes inne Hat und 
geniebt, ofne vom der Hohe ferner Wilfen{daft den  mindejten 
Begriff gu haben und derjelben aud) nur ‘den fleinften Vorjdhub 
gu leijien; wenn ein Miinftler ohne Tugend mit leidjtfertigem Ghun 
und leerer Garitelet fic in Mtode bringt und Brot und Ruhm der 
Arbeit vorwwegitiehlt; oder wenn etn SGchtvindler, der einen groen 
RKaufmannsnamen geerbt oder er}chliden Hat, durd) feine Vhorbei- 
ten und Gervijjerlojigfeiten Zaujende um ifre Crjparnijje und 
Notpfennige bringt, fo tweinen alle dieje nicht iWber jich, fondern 
erfreuen fich thres Wobhlfeins und bleiben nicht einen Abend ofne 
aufheiternde Gejellidajt und gute greunde. 


Give (a) the nominative singular with the definite article 
(b) the nominative plural of all substantives in the above passage. 


2. ‘Translate into English:— 


Die Gejpradhe  jtocten, und aller Wigen Hefteten fid) auf den 
Wnfsmmling, der, nach rehtS und links griubend, vom fangleirat- 
figden Chepaar geleitet, dem amilientijd gujcritt. Cr trug ein 
pracjtvolleS Bouquet in der Hand und iiberreichte eS ber Braut 
mit einigen Worten, die nidjt minder duftig waren alS der Blu- 
_menjtraug. Dann wechjelte er mit den itbrigen ein paar BWorte 
der Hoflichfeit umd pflanste fich neben den Vtajor, nachdem er fich 
demfjelben Durch den Rangleirat hatte vorftellen Iajfen.’ Die durdh © 
feine Wnfunft im Gefprad entitandene Bauje benukte der Graf, 
um fic) de3 Wortes gu bemachtigen. Cr tat die} mit der ihm ci- 
genen Gicherfeit, bon welder. die Damen behaupteten, dak fie thm 
jo gut fteje, indem er, unbefiimmert um die abgebrodhene Unter- 
haliung, fofort ein meueS den ibrigen fern liegendeSs Bhema auf- 
najm. 
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Give the context of this passage. 
3. ‘Translate into English (unseen) :— 


Graf Nuffell, der englijhe Gelandte am deutfdjen Goje, befruch- 
te eineS Tages den Fiirjten Bisnrarc. Ytad) einer Llangeren \tn- 
terjaltung bemerfte der Graf, dab ein Wiann wie der teichs- 
fanzler wobl recht oft von langweiligen DVtenfden mit Wefudjen 
geplagt werde. ,Gie haben aber dod) jedenfall8 da8 eine oder 
das andre Vtittel, fich foldje Leute bom GHalfe gu jdaffen”, be- 
mertte Ser Graf. ,,Ci freilich”, antwortete. Bismard. ,,Cin8 mei- 
ner bejten ijt, dap id) mich durd) meine Frau unter diefem ober 
jenem Bortwande abrufen lajje. Mattirlidh fann dann der Bejit- 
cher nicdt langer Dletben.“” Raum hatte der Vurft dieje Worte ge- 
fprodjen, al8 dic Siirjtin Hereintrat und fagte: ,Otto, e8 ift an 
Der Beit, deine Medizin gu neymen”. Vet diejen Worten brad) der 
Graf in ein fdallendes Gelachter aus, nafm fein Sut und em- 


phaht id. 
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GERMAN I. 


————— 


B—PROSE AND GRAMMAR 
January 30th, 1912. Afternoon, 2—4, 


1. Give (a) the nominative singular with the definite article. 
(b) the nominative plural of the following nouns:— 
Hoffnung, Punkt, Nachbar, Gespenst, Gedanke, 
Spruch, Stadt, Tochter, Leben, Reichtum, Schwert, 
Kloster. 


2. What gender rules are exemplified by Schuss, Hohe, Haus- 
tur, Silber, Gesprach, Mitwoch? 


Give further instances and any common exceptions. 
3. ‘Translate into German: 


(a) .I will remember your first visit. I had waited two 
hours for you in the heavy rain. : 


(b) I do not need your help, but I would be highly pleas- 
ed with your company. 


(c) ‘The stranger was given paper and pencil and ordered 
to write a brief account of his journey. 


(d) He hopes to visit us next week, but cannot promise 
as he is very busy at present. 


(e) My master saw me smoking over my work and bade 
me put my pipe in my pocket. 


(f{) Socrates taught men wisdom and they called him a 
fool. 


4. Write in German a brief account (not less than 100 words) 
of the contents of the Schwiegersohn. 
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GERMAN II 


A—AUTHORS AND UNSEEN. 
January 30th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—11.30. 
1. ‘Translate into English:— 

So ernjt die Sache auch war, fo feblte e$ dicjem Gedidte doch 
nict, vorziiglid in Wer Schilderung, wie die Liebhaber auf dem 
Heimlicen OSchletcywege zur Geltebten fich angitigen wutpPten, 
twie Die Wiig}t fehor alle Viebeslujt, jedeS jchOne Wbhentwer dec 
Galanterie im Y2Uuffeimen tote, an getjireichiwikigen Wendungen. 
Ram nun nocd Hingu, dab beim Sdhlug alles m einen Hodtra- 
benden Banegyrifus auf LudwigXlTV ausging, jo fonnte e8 nicht 
feflen, dap der Konig da8 Gedicht mit fichtlicem Woblgefallen 
dburdlas. Damnit zujtande gefommen, drefte er fic, die Wugen 
nidjt wegwendend von dem Papier, rafd) um 3ur Ytaintenon, [a3 
da3 Gedicht nocd) einmal mit lauter Stimmme ab und fragte dann 
anmutig ladelnd, mas fie bon den Wiinjdjen der gefahrdeten Vieb- 
haber Halte? Die Wraintenon, ifrem ernjter Sinne treu und 
timer in der Sarbe einer gewiljer Srommigfeit, erwiderte, dak 
geheime, verbotene Wege eben feines bejonderen SGchuges twiindig, 
die entieglidhe Berbrecher aber wohl befonderer Wtapregeln gu 
torer Gertilqung ‘wert waren. : 


Give the context of this passage ane make clear its impor- 
tance for the development of the plot. 


Account for the form ‘mussten’. Point out all irregularities 
of style displayed in the extract. 


2. ‘Translate into English:— 


918 die beiden Gefellen Reinhold und Briedrid) einige Wo- 
Gen hindurd in Vtetiter Martins Werkftatt gearbeitet Hatten, be- 
merfte diefer, daB twas Mtejfung mit Lineal und Birfel und riche 
tiges Wugenmag Dbetraf, Meirthold wohl fetneSqletchen fuchte, dod) 
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anider$ ivar eS bei der Wrbeit auf der Sugbanf, nit dem Lenk. 
beil oder mit dem Ghlegel. Daermattete NMeinhold jehr bald, und 
das Werf jorderte nicht, er mochte fich milgen wie er wollte. 
Hriedrid) Dagegen Hobelte und Hammerte frijh darauf 108, one 
jonderlid) gu erniiden. Was fie aber miteinander gemein Hat- 
ter, war em fittigeS Betragen, in da8 voreliglic) auf Neinholds 
Wnlag vtel unbefangene Heiterfeit und gemiitlide Lujt fam. Dazu 
jchonten fie in voller Mrbeit, gumal wenn die bolde Roja gugegen 


war, nidjt thre Rehlen, fondern fangen mit ihren lieblichen Stim- — 


men, die gar anmutig zujammengingen, manches Herrlicde Lied. 


What features of old Nuremberg does Hoffman bring out in 


this story? Illustrate your answer from the narrative. 
3. Translate into English (unseen) :-— 


DOamit e§ uns RMindern aber ja nicht an Oem Wlerlei des Le- 
ben8 unld Sernen fehlen mochte, jo niubte fic) gerade um Odtefe 
Beit ein englticher Sprachmeijter melden, mwelcher fi  anbeijchig 
madte, innerhalb vier Wochen einen jeden, der nicht ganz roh in 
Sprachen fet, die englifche 3u lehren, umd ihn fo tweit 3u bringen, 
day er jich) mit einigem Sleip wetterHelfen fonne. Cr nahm ein 
mapiges Honorar; die Wngahl der CSchiiler in einer Gtumde 
war ihm igletchgiltiq. Ntein Vater entichlop fic) auf der Stelle, 
den Berfuch 3 madden und nahm mit mir und meiner Schwefter 
bei dem efpediten Metiter Leftion. Die Stunden wurden treu- 
lich gehalten, am Repetieren feblte e8 aud) nicht: man TieR odie 
pier Worden itber eher einige andere Uebumgen Tiegen; der Lebh- 
rer jdied von un$ und wir von ibm mit BSurfriedenbeit. Da er 
fid) Tanger in der Stadt aufhielt und viele Runden fand, jo fom 
er von Beit gu Beit, nachgujehen und nadgubelfen, dantbar, dap 
wir unter die erfter gehorten, mele Butrauen gu ihm gebabt, 
und ftolz, unS den itbrigen al8 Mtufter anfithren gu Ffonnen. 

(Goethe. ) 
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GERMAN II. 





B—PROSE 
January 30th, 1912. Afternoon, 2—4. 
1. Translate into German: 


(a) Great as is the power of the sword, it is less mighty 
_ than the pen. 


(b) Iam very grateful to you for having assisted me; in 
fact I am utterly incapable of expressing my thanks 
in words. 


(c) ‘The weather was far too severe for me to come, but, if 
the cold abates, I will join you next week. 


(d) Had I known of it beforehand, there would not have 
been this misunderstanding. 


(e) ‘To master foreign languages, one must go abroad. I 
shall send you to France next summer to learn the 
truth of this statement for yourself. 


(f) I waited for you until the clock struck ten and then 
went home. 


2. ‘Translate into German: 


No people respected the rights of hospitality more than the 
ancient Germans. ‘To turn away a stranger, whoever he might 
be, from one’s house would have been disgraceful. If the sup- 
ply of provisions at one house was consumed, then he who had 
been the host, would become the guide and escort of his guest, 
and uninvited they would both enter another house, where they 
would be kindly received. When the stranger took his leave, he 
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received whatever he desired as a gift, and the giver asked in his 
turn just as freely and openly for what he desired. "The good 
natured people took pleasure in presents, but they neither es- 
teemed the gifts too highly, nor considered themselves under 
obligations to those who had given them. 


3. Write an essay in German of not less than one hundred and 
fifty words on one of the following themes;— 


(a) ‘The character of Cardillac. 


(b) <A students’ conversazione. 
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GERMAN III. 


A—AUTHORS AND UNSEEN 
January 30th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—11.30. 


1. Translate into English:— 


Gewalt! Gewalt! Wer fann der Getwalt nidt trogen? Was Ge- 
walt Heipt ijt nicdtS: Verfiiprung ijt die wahbre Gewalt. De) ha- 
be Glut, mein Vater, jo tugs:wdlides, jo warmes Blut als eine. 
Mud) meine. Sinne find Ginne. Bch ftehe fiir nichts. Gh bin fur 
nits gut. Sch fenne da8 Haus Her Grimaldi. €8 itt das Haus 
der Breude. Cine Stunde da, unter den Wugen meiner Wlist- 
ter;— und eS erbob fic jo mancder Tumult in meiner Geele, den 
Die jtrengjten Uebungen der Religion faum in Woden bejaajti- 
gen fonnten. — Der Religion! Und welcher Iteligion? — Nits 
Schlimmeres 3u vermeiven, fprangen Taufende in die Bluten und 
jind eilige! Geben Sie mir, mein Vater, geben Cie mir dte- 
jer. Dold. 


Discuss Lessing’s consistency in the characterisation of Euclid 


with particular reference to this passage. 


2. “Translate into English:— 


€8 eifre jeder jeiner unbeftodjnen 
Bon Borurtetlen freien Riebe nad! 
©3 ftrebe von euch jeder um die Wette, 

Die Kraft des Stein3 in feinem Ming an Tag 
Su legen! Romme Ddiefer Kraft mit Ganfimut, 
Wit Gerglicer Bertraglidfeit, mit Wobhltun, 

Mit innigfter Ergebenheit in Gott, 

Bu Hilf! Und wenn fic) dann deS Steines Pritite 
Bet euren Rindes-RKindesfindern aufern, 

So fad’ ich itber taujewd taujend Sabre, 

Sie wiederum vor diejen Stuhl. La wird 

Cin weifrer Vtann auf dicfem Strhle figen, 

MS id) und jpreden: ee a fagte der 
VBejdherdne Richter. Bee ass he 
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Give some account of the sources of the story of the three 
rings. 

3. Show in what respects Gotz von Berlichinger belongs to 
the ‘Sturm and Drang’ movement. 


4. ‘Translate into English (unseen ):— 


Wer die deutfdhe Litteratur, und befonder$ die dramatijde, 
feit furz bor ‘dem Beginne diefes Gabrhunderts, mit unverblende- 
ten Wugen anfieht, der mug zgugeftehen, dak die Gefahr, von der 
ic) rede, die Gefabr des Cinflujjes der philojophijchen Betrach- 
tungSiweije auf da8 poetijdhe Schaffen, feine blope  Dtoglichfeit, 
nod) weniger ein bloBes Wabhngebilde der vorausgreifendengurcht 
ijt, er mug 3ugeben, dab jie jchon eingetroffen ijt, umd nicht  erjt 
jebt, er mu beflagen, das jchon mit der Nnofpe anjerer neueften 
Vitteraturbliite der Wurm entitand und mit der Bluine 3zunahm, 
die nuit durd ferne Schuld blatterlos jtebt. (Otto Ludwig.) 


Criticize the plays you have read this term in the light of the 
above statement. 


5. Translate into English (unseen ):— 


Mowenflirg 


Morven jah um einen Seljen freijen 

Sy in unermiidlid) gleiden Glertjer, 

Wuf gejpannter CSehiwinge jdjtweben bleiberrs, 
Cine fc&himmernd weike Bahn bejdretbend, 
Und 3ugleidh in griinem Meeres/piegel 

Sah id) um diefelben Felfenjpiken 

Eine Helle Yagd geftreter Bligel 
Unermiidlich durch die Tiefe bligen. 

Und der Spiegel hatte foldhe Klarheit, 

Dak fich anders nicht die Fligel Hoben 

Lief ti Weer als Hod in Vtiften oben, 

Dap fid) vodllig glicen Trug und Wahrheit. 


a 
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Wiigemach bejehlid) e8 mich wie Grauen, 

Sdein und Wefen fo verwandt 3u fcarver, 

Und ich) fragte mic, am Strand ‘verharrend, 

Suns gelpenftifde 'Geflatter ftarrend: 

Und du felber? Bift du echt beflitgelt? 

Oder nur gemalt und abgefpiegelt? 

@Gaufeljt du im Kreis mit Fabeldingen ? 

Oder Halt du Glut in deinen Schwingen?  (C. %. Meyer) 
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GERMAN III. 


B—PROSE. 
January 30th, 1912. Afternoon, 2—4. 


1. ‘Translate into German:— 


Among those with whom I conversed, there were, of cour- 
se, very many who had formed their taste and tneir notions of 
poetry from the writings of Pope and his followers; or, to speak 
more generally, in that school of French poetry, condensed and 
invigorated by English understanding, which had predominated 
from the last century. I was not blind to the merits of this 
school; yet, as from inexperience of the world and consequent 
want of sympathy with the general subjects of these poems, they 
gave me little pleasure, I doubtless undervalued the kind, and, 
with the presumption of youth, witheld from its masters the 
legitimate names of poets. I saw that the excellence of this 
kind consisted in just and acute observations on men and man- 
ners in an artificial state of society, as its matter and substance; 
and in the logic of wit, conveyed in smooth and strong epigram- 
matic couplets’ as its form. (Coleridge). 


2. Write a composition in German of about two hundred 
words on one of the following subjects:— 


(a) ‘The influence of Shakespeare on Gotz von Berlichinge. 
(b) ‘The writings of Herder. 
(c) ‘The theology of Lessing. 


re 
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GERMAN HONORS 


LITERATURE. 
Monday, January 22nd, 1912. Afternoon, 2—4. 


To what extent can it be said that Lessing’s chief plays are 
“Tendenzdramen’? 


Give a survey of Schiller’s early life and show how his expe- 
riences influenced his plays up to and including ‘Don Car- 


d 


10S’: 


‘““Schiller’s first dramas are pathological rather than tragic.’’ 
(Franche). Discuss this statement. 


Show the indebtedness of “Kabale und Liebe’ to ‘Emilia 
_ Galotti’. 


Fxplain what you regard as the distinctively original featu- 
res of ‘Don Carlos’. How far is it influenced by Lessing’s 
_ Nathan? . 


‘Mit der Maria Magdalene hat sich das burgerliche Drama, 
einst ein Organ des Emanzipationskampfes, gegen das Bur- 
gertum gekehrt.’’ (Eloesser). Comment. 
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GERMAN HONORS. 





PHILOLOGY. 
January 22nd, 1912. Morning, 10—12. 


Define the following terms: uoular r, glottal stop, 
dental nasal, affricate, open vowel, tenuis. 


Describe the nature of the sounds represented by the 
italicized letters in the following words: Sunde, Tag, 
Gebot, Vater, Leben, Bar. 


Distinguish between the first and the second sound 
shifting. 


Comment on the italicized consonants in the following 
pairs of words:— Latin es#, German iss; Latin fes, 
German fuss; Latin decem, German zehan; German 
waren, gewesen; German Tod, to/. 


Give a definition of Umlant. Explain what is meant 
by ‘Sekundarumlant.’ 


Discuss the following forms in their relation to Um- 
lant:— wachst, Atpfel, behende, Gaste, Frosche, 
Haupt. 


4. ‘Trace the history of the primitive germanic vowels:— ee, e, 


eu, €. 


5. ‘Translate into modern german:— 


Arangta sih imo gotes engil, s/antenti in zeso thers thes 
altareS thero unihrouhbrunsti. Thanan tho Zacharias unard 
gitruobit thaz sebenti, inti forhta anafid ubar inan. Quad tho 
zi imo ¢hie engil: ‘ni forhti thu thir, Zacharias, unanta gihorit 
ist thin gibet, inti ¢47z quena Elysabeth gibirit thir sun, inti 
nemnis thu sinan namon Johannem. Inti her zs¢ thir gifeho inti 
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blidida, inti manage in sinero giburti mendent. MHer ist unar- 
lihho mihbhii fora truhtine inti mun noh lid ni trinkit inti herla- 
ges geistes unirdit gifullit fon hinan fon reve sinero muoter, inti 
manage Israbeles barus ginnerbit zi truhline gote iro. Inti her 
ferit fora inan in geiste intiin megine Heliases, thaz her giwente 
herzun fatero in kind, inti ungiloubfulle zi unistuome, garunen 
truhtine thuruhthigan fole. 


Write notes on the words italicized. 
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HISTORY I. 


Saturday, January 20th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—11.30. 


Outline briefly the results of the policy of the Whig party in 


the establishment of constitutional practices between the 
years 1688-1742. 


Compare the colonial policy of England and France on the 
American continent prior to the year 1763. 


‘Phe right of the British Government to regulate trade was 
not denied by the American colonies; their right to ieee 
taxes for revenue purposes was’’. Discuss briefly this sta- 
tement. 


Discuss briefly the industrial development which took place 
in England between the years 1770-1820. : . 
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HISTORY II. 


Saturday. January 20th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—12.30. 


Candidates must attempt questions on both Roman and Greek 


10. 


History. It is suggested that not more than five questions 
be attempted. 


What do you know of Persian political organization and 
culture in the time of Darius? What traces of them remain- 
ed in the Middle Ages? What remains of them to-day? 


Trace the development of the national religion among the 
Hebrews. What was the importance of the Jewish religion 
in the history of the Border States? 


“‘Greece is the most European of lands, and it became the 
first home of European culture’’. Explain and discuss this 
statement. 


What conditions led up (1) tothe legal reforms of Solon in 
Athens? (2) to the publication of the Twelve Tables at Rome? 


What is meant by Federation? Illustrate your answer from 
‘Ancient History. 


With what sources of Roman Law are you familiar? How 
was the law administered in Rome? 


Discuss the constitution and function of (a) the Comitia 
Centuriata, (b) the Roman Senate. 


Give some account of the career of Pompey as a soldier and 
as a politician. 


How far does Shakespeare’s /udius Caesar give a true account 
of the events ot Caesar’s life? 


Write notes on /Avee of the following: Greek Drama, Issus, 
Alexandria, Cannae, Roman Provincial Administration, Li- 
cinian Rogations, Constitutional Dictatorship, “The For- 
eigner’’, State Religions in Ancient History, Public Land. 
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HISTORY III. 


Saturday, January 20th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—12.30. 


1. Write brief notes upon the significance in history of 
the following:—Seneca, Vespasian, Edictum Perpetuum of Sal- 
vius Julidnus, Caracalla, Walls of Aurelian, the Labarum, M1- 
thra, St. Ambrose, Stilicho, the Nestorian Heresy, St. Augustine, 
Chalons, St. John Chrysostom, Hypatia, the Theodosian Code. 


2. ‘If aman were called to fix the period in the history of 
the world during which the condition of the human race was 
most happy and prosperous, he would without hesitation name 
that which elapsed from the death of Domitian to the accession 
of Commodus’’. (Gibbon, ch. iii). 


Discuss this statement under these headings:-— (a) Stable 
government and the preservation of the peace; (b) contentedness 
of people under government; (c) safety and security of trade and 
commerce; (d) education; (e) philanthropy; (f) material well- 
being; (g) morality and religion. 


(N.B. ‘There is no compulsion to accept Gibbon’s state- 
ment; you are invited to discuss the matter point by point, 
noting where you deem it right criticism upon the life of the 

Golden Age). 


3. Sketch the reaction of each of the following on the Christ- 
ian Church:— 


(a) Greek Philosophy; 

(b) alliance of Church with State; 

(c) disappearance of Empire in the West. 
4. Challenge the following statements:— 


(a) that the Arian controversy was only a contest in 
verbal logic; 


(b) 


(e) 
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that the Bishop of Rome has no essential priority in 
the Church; 
that the Western Empire fell in 476; 


that the immorality of the Empire was a prime 
cause of its decay; 


that Christianity came to the world as an unmixed 
blessing. ; 
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HISTORY V. 


It is suggested that no more than five questions be attempted. 


12> Discuss 


(a) the influence of French thought upon the American 


Revoluticn. 


(b) the influence of events in America upon French poli- 
tics from the Declaration of Independence to 1791. 


2. In what way did the French Revolution influence English 


political thought prior to 1815? 


3. ‘‘Standing on the boundary line between two ages, the legis- 
lation of Viennaforms a landmark 1n History’’.—Fyffe. 


Comment on his statement. 


4. ‘The legend which represents English (foreign) policy as 
taking an absolutely new direction in 1822 does not 
correspond to the truth of history.’’ Discuss this sta- 


tement. 


5. What do you know of the English Poor Law and its admi- 
nistration during the period of the industrial revolution 


and the great war? 


6. Write a note on Irish politics from the union of 1801 to 
Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule bill. How has the Irish 
question affected parliamentary government in England? 


7. What do you know of the growth and political activity of 


trades unionism in England up to 1870? 


8. Contrast Huskisson and Cobden as economic reformers and 


discuss their services to England. 


10. 
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Trace the growth in the influence of the Press in England in 
the first half of the XIX century. 


Write notes on any three of the following: 

Talleyrand, Tom Paine, The Holy Alliance, The Corres- 
ponding Society, The Six Acts, The Oxford Movement, 
Disraeli’s novels, The Peelites, Kingsley and his friends. 
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PHILOSOPHY al. 





Saturday, Jan. 23rd, 1912. Afternoon, 2—5. 
Answer seven questions. 


Give an account of the origin and development of Material- 
ism up to the atomists. 


‘‘Man is the measure of ail things’’. Comment upon this 
saying of Protagoras. What was Socrates’ interpretation of | 
this view? 


Give and enlarge upon the three stages of knowledge indi- 
cated in Plato’s Analogy of the Cave. 


Write notes on the following: Law of Relativity of Sensa- 
tion; the perception of distance; the terminal organs of 
hearing; the sense of rotation; the sense of pain. 


Outline briefly the development of the study of brain func- 
tions. 


Write a note on the nature and significance of the subecn- 
scious. 


What does James mean bv the ‘‘Hierarchy of Mes’’ and 
what is the significance for. Ethics? 


Discuss the relation of voluntary and involuntary attention. 
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PHILOSOPHY ITT. 


FIRST PAPER 
Monday, January, 23rd, 1912. Morning, 9.30—11.30. 


Give an account of the rise and development of Atomism. 
What use does Lucretius make of this philosophy? 


Discuss the general historical setting of the Sophistic philo- 
sophy. 


Give Aristotle’s Theory of Tragedy. How are Tragedy and 
Comedy related? 


Write short notes on the significance of Philo, Plotinus, 
Augustine and Abelard. 


Give an account of the struggle between Realism and Nomi- 
nalism and point out its connection with the general cultural 
development. 
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PHILOSOPHY III. 





SECOND PAPER 
Tuesday, January 23rd, 1912. Afternoon, 2—4. 
(Answer six questions) 


What according to Plato are the cardinal virtues and how 
does he establish them? 


Give and discuss Aristotle’s theory of virtue. 


Compare Stoicism and Christianity in their ethical signifi- 
cance. | 


Discuss the relation of the Ideal and the Real. 


Give and examine the historical-philosophical arguient for 
pessimism, 


Give the substance of the Chapter on ‘Ihe Spiritual Life 
and Culture’’ in Paulsen’s System of Ethics. 


What is the significance of honor for human conduct? 
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PHILOSOPHY IV. 





FIRST PAPER 
January 23rd, 1912.. Morning, 9.30—12. 
(Answer six questions) 


‘Although our knowledge begins with experience it by no 
means follows that it originates from experience.’’ Explain. 


“The true problem of pure reason may be put in this way: 
How are a priori synthetic judgments possible’? Point out 
the general significance of this problem for the philosopny 
of Kant and show how it determined the division of the 
Critique of Pure Reason. 


Explain Kant’s method of transcendental deduction. 


‘There is no rational psychology as a doctrine furnishing 
‘any addition to our self-knowledge but only as a discipline’’. 
Explain. 


‘"The principle of cause and relation is valid for all objects 
of experience because that principle is itself the ground of 
the possibility of such experience’. Explain in relation to 
Hume’s Theory of Casuality. 


Give Kant’s general method of dealing with the Antinomies 
of Pure Reason. 


Show the relation between the Critique of Pure Reason and 
the Critique of Practical Reason. 
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PHILOSOPHY IV. 





SECOND PAPER 
Tuesday, January 23rd, 1912. Afternoon, 2—4. 


‘The sole principle of morality consistsin the independence 
on all matter of the law and in the determination of the 
elective will by the more universal legislative form of which 
its maxims must be capable’’. Explain and examine. 


How does Kant distinguish between the Supreme Good and 
the Complete Good and show how from these he attempts 
to establish a faith in immortality and the existence of God. 


‘Religious as well as scientific understanding is a reduction 
of the unknown to the known; their difference consists in 
the nature of the known’’. Explain and disctiss generally 
the relation of religion and science. 


Discuss the value of analogy in religious thinking. 


What does Hoffding mean by the ‘‘ethico-historical’’ view 
of Christianity? 


‘‘Man grows with the growth of his age and with his growth 
grow the gods’’. Explain and examine this view with re- 
ference to the early development of religion. 


—_ il 
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PHILOSOPHY IV 





HONORS PAPER 
Tuesday, January 23rd, 1912. Morning, 9.30—12.30.. 


Discuss generally the problem of Kant and indicate its im- 
portance for the History of. Philosophy. . 


‘The same function which gives unity to various ideas 
in a judgment also gives unity to the mere synthesis 
of various ideas in a perception; and this synthesis in its 
most general expression is the pure conception of under- 
standing’’. Explain and show the method Kant follows in 
discussing the categories. 


How does Kant distinguish between Analytic and Synthetic 
Judgments, Mathematical and Dynamical Categories, Pure 


“Apperception and Empirical Apperception, Categorical and 
- Hypothetical Imperative? 


Understanding can supply no schema of sensibility for an 
idea of reason but only a law..... It is permissible to take 
the nature of the world of sense as the type of an intelligi- 
ble nature. 

Write a note on the schema and in this connection explain 
the above passage. 


Show how Kant deals with the three Proofs of the Existence 
of God. 


‘While freedom is the ratio essendi of the moral law, the 
moral law is the ratio cognoscendi of freedom’’. Explain. 


How does Kant distinguish between Knowledge and Faith? 
Examine this distinction. 
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MATHEMATICS I 


B—GEOMETRY. 
FIRST PAPER 
Saturday, January 27th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—12.30. 


Construct a triangle having given the base, one angle at the 
base, and the difference between the other two sides. 


Draw a common tangent to any two given circles. 


About a given circle to circumscribe a triangle equiangular 
to a given triangle. 


The square ona side of a regular hexagon inscribed in a 
circle is one-third of the square on a side of the equilateral 
triangle inscribed in the same circle. 


Define: Ratio, equal ratios, proportion, duplicate ratio, mean 
proportional. ’ 


Triangles which are equiangular are also similar. 


The rectangle contained by the diagonals of a quadrilateral 
inscribed in a circle is equal to the sum of the two rectangles 
contained by its opposite sides. 


Similar triangles are to each other in the duplicate ratio of 
their homologous sides. 
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MATHEMATICS I. 





B—-GEOMETRY AND ‘TRIGONOMETRY. 
SECOND PAPER. FIRST YEAR, COURSE B. 
Wednesday, December 20th, 1911. Morning, 9.30—12.30. 


The square on the side of an inscribed regular hexagon is 
one-third of the square on the side of an equilateral triangle 
inscribed in the same circle. 


If P, Q and R be the centres of the three described circles 
of atriangle, prove that the straight line joining PQ passes 
through one vertex of the triangle and is perpendicular to 
the line joining that vertex to R. 


. -Construct a triangle having given 


_ (a) the base, the vertical angle and the inscribed radius. 


(b) the base, the sum of the other two sides, and the 
inscribed radius. 


If from the vertex of an isosceles triangle a straight line be 
drawn to cut the base, either internally or externally, the - 
difference between the squares on this line and either side is 
equal to the rectangle contained by the segments of the base. 


The sum of the squares on the diagonals of a parallelogram 
is equal to the sum of the squares on the four sides. 


The rectangle contained by the diagonals of any quadrilateral 
inscribed in a circle equals the sum of the two rectangles 
contained by its opposite sides. 
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Determine in grades the magnitude of the angle subtended 
by an arc two feet long at the centre of a circle whose ra- 
dius is 18 inches. 


A person walking toward a hill along a straight road obser- 
ves that at two consecutive milestones the angles of elevation 
are 30 and 60 respectively. Find height of hill in feet. 
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MATHEMATICS II. 





A—ALGEBRA 


December, 1911. ‘Three hours. 


Find logs” 8141V/ 729 X 9% 
Contract into a single logarithm: 
> log (x-1)—3 log x—4 log (x+2)+og c. 


State, illustrate and prove (a) the Remainder Theorem, and 
(b) the theorem giving the relation between log, N and- 
logp N. 
S Lae eee 
Calculate. |—V 7194 X .087 
98080000 


Explain clearly how Nn”, log N and sin N are obtained on 
.the slide rule. Solve the following with one setting of the 
slide, describe each step and indicate the position of the 
slide by the reading—in D opposite 1C. 


(a) 2.5 X3.6 


4.8 
(b) 2.5X3.6X4.8 


(c) 253.6 
V 48 


; . , 2x*—x+1 
Resolve into partial fractions See Sa 


(xo) 
Define and illustrate fully: identity, solution of an equation, 
real number, pure imaginary. How would you show thata 
certain equality is zof an identity? is zo¢ an equation? Prove 
that the roots of x? —2=0 are (a) real (b) not rational. 
Write a short note on the equality 023= 23-990. 
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7. Solve (a) x*—1=0 and (b) x*—i=0 (where i=/—1, 
expressing the roots in the form a--bi and graphing them 
Justify the w, w’? notation used in the case of (a). Solve 

af 1 
i 2x4+-3y—13;——__ + 0. 
pe v3 
8. One factor of (x--y-+z)> : 








yo? is G? - y* aan 
+yz-+zx). Find the other four factors, stating for each 
step the authority. 
I ‘4 
9. eae Se (t?7—2).% 
%t4=% (t4+1)-%. 


10::. Plot (a) xy=1 (b)-y=logiox (c) y2 =x (x—1) 2 





7 41)36 36 


11. Find (approximately) by plotting where" (a) is greatest 


(b) is least. State the exact position of these points and 
show how your result may be verified. 
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MATHEMATICS II. 


B.—GEOMETRY 


Find the area of a triangle in terms of its sides. 


Find and prove correct the plane locus of the points at a 
given distance from a fixed point and ata given distance 
from a fixed line. 


(a) What is the plane locus of the midpoints of the chords 
of a fixed circle which pass through a fixed point within it? 


(b) Inscribe a square in a given semi-circle. 


.- Give a list of all the regular polygons with less than 300 


sides that can be constructed (a) with compasses and 
ruler. (b) with compasses and ruler having two gradua- 
tion marks. 


Fimd the locus of the vertex of a triangle having given 
base, vertical angle and median, (a) in the plane, (b) in 
space. In each case sketch the proof. 


(a) Every plane passing through a line perpendicular to a 
plane is also perpendicular to that plane. 


(b) There cannot be drawn more than one line perpendicu- 
lar to two lines in space. 


Derive formulas for the surface and volume of the solid 
formed by revolving an equilaterai triangle about a side 


(ength—a). 


The six planes bisecting the dihedral angles of a tetrahedron 
pass through a point. 







eer +48. 
eee Ma! 
ae Le 
ta: . . (b) What is the locus of points equidistant from two ES 
“ points? Sketch two methods of proof. _ Aree ee 


yp t0. “Fund: the altars and surface of a oe circumscribed 
pe ae a cube whose edge is 3 in. } 


Ors Draw a uaneet line hai shall be parallel to ‘the vi 
. - and intersect each of the eae lines. 





ee) 
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MATHEMATICS III. 


ow eee 


A—CALCULUS. 


Prove sin tt converges to 1 as t converges to 0. 








Compute the angle at which the curve x? 


y? =9 intersects 
the curve xy—4. 


Prove that when y(x)=—f(x).¢g(x), then Vo Ge) SEC re 
g! (x) te(x).f (x). Give with each step its authority. 


‘Trace, by means of the derivative, the variation of the func- 
tion f{(x)=4x* —21x”? +18x+20 asx increases from—® to 


+0. 


Assuming the formula for Dx cos u derive that for 


Dx arccos tu. 


. tes a 
. Find the derivatives of log sin x? ; dfs xa x-a) ; 


1) (x2 hed 
log tan 2t; (1) Ge). log cos’? y;_ arctan x-tarctan a 


et) Cet 2) ; 


SY a, 


Derive an expression for the slope of the tangent to the cy- 
cloid xa (t—sin t), y=a (2—cos t); and find the value of 
this slope when a3, t=*p. 











Tir | i find the derivative of r with respect to t 
and of t with respect to r. 
ao ie See -34 a 4x+6 
i h tiderivatives of 3s 4; 1/1—x; ———=->_—__ 
Find the an i 1 (aaa ey 


Plot y=3x~? , y=3x?.. Plot the curves of which these are 
the derived curves. Give a case where the ‘‘curve’’ and 
the ‘‘derived curve’’ coincide. 
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ats Seat the speed i is given ie the eqnation v=at—b-t ad if 


f ok pepe ee Find the equation of the tangent to the curve y=x' a , 
te Re point (4%, %); also the length of the subtangent at 1 
Sev pe aol Gans 1 


Mates 12. Find the ae aie of s with respect S t nen a +4 ate 
Sain and u==arctant. ae 
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- 


MATHEMATICS III. 





B—PLANE ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 
December, 1911. ‘Three hours. 


A line is taken through the origin perpendicular to 3x+4y 
-+1=0; find the equations of the lines bisecting the angles 
between the given line and this perpendicular line. 


Find the radical axes of the circles: x? -+y? —9=0, 3x? +3y’ 
—6x+8y—1=0, and x? -ky? +8y—0, taken by pairs; and ~ 
show them to be concurrent. 


The sum of the focal radii from any point of an ellipse equal 
the major axis, 2a. 


‘Discuss and plot r? sin 2t—16. Transform into rectangular, 
coordinates. 


Find the equation of an hyperbola having r=1.8 and e= 
1.25 (a) in polars when the focus is the pole and the 
principal axis is the polar axis; (b) in cartesians when the 
center is the origin and the principal axis is the axis of x. 
What is the Jatus rectum of this hyperbola? 


Discuss and plot.r? 16 cos 2t. 


Find the equation of the locus of a point which cuts off a 
part of an ordinate of the circle x? +y? =a? whose ratio to 
the whole ordinate is b:a. 


The distance from an asymptote of an hyperbola to a focus 
is numerically =b. 





Transform the equation x? +4xy+y? =16 by rotating the 
axis through tp. Plot. 

Transform the equation r? sin 2t—16 by rotating the polar 
axis through tp. 






He s Pel 10. In each of the following what is the ettae Be. thowte 
ea Make a rough sketch of it. 9y?—4x? =36; 1? —100: 
BLA BU ns r==10—10; cosO* | 2x? Be cir 2 Se” a r(1+sin0) =: 
ay | Pay eX chord OR of. the circle r=2a cos t which pas 
ote é through the origin O meets the line r cos t=2a ata 
ea ae A. Find the equation of the locus of a ste P on 
ike et ata . . “chord, so situated that OFS RE: f 

=e | ——--:12, «Show that the angle inscribed in a semicircle is a 


angle. 
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PrYSiCe tf. 


Sennen 


Tuesday, January 23rd, 1912. Morning, 9.30—12.30. 


(a) Derive the following equations for uniformly acceler- 
ated motion. 

Vea + at st 4-4 at? vw +2as 

(b) Ifa stone weighing 15 pounds is allowed to fall from 
the top of a building 100 feet high, what will be its velocity 
and momentum when it reaches the ground? | 
What was its potential energy at the top of the bnilding? 
Assume 9==32. 


Describe a lift pump and a force pump explaining the action 
of each. Which would you use if you wished to fill a tank 
‘100 ft above the waterin a well? Why? 


The areas of the pistons in a hydraulic press are 4 and 
240 sq. in. respectively. The power is applied to the small 
piston by means of a lever. If the distance froin the fulcrum 
to the end of the plunger is 6 in. andif a force of 25 pounds 
if applied to the lever at a point 3 ft. distant from the ful- 
crum, what will be the force exerted by the larger piston? 


Describe two forms of water wheels showing in each. 
whether the mass or the weight of the water is the chief 
factor in making the wheel move. 


A standpipe 115 ft. high holds when full 30,000. cu. feet of 
water. 


(a) If apump at the bottom pumps water into it through a 
pipe that leaks into the standpipe at the top, how many 
foot-ibs of work must the pump do in filling the empty 
<tandpipe? ) 
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(b) If the pipeentered the standpipe. at the bottom how 
much less work must be done? 


(c) If the tank can be filled in 1 hour and the efficiency of 
the pump is 70%, what must be the horse power of the 
engine if the pipe enters at the top. 


A football that weighs 0.6 pounds and has a volume of 4 32 
cu. in. is pushed under water. With how many pounds force 
does it push up when submerged? 


Define Calorie, British Thermal Unit, Specific Heat of a 
substance, and Latent Heat of Vaporization? 


A silver calorimeter weighing 50 grms contains 500 grms cf 
water at 16°C. A piece of silver weighing 65 grms is heated 
to 100 and then plunged in the water. ‘The resulting tem- 
perature is 16.5. Find the specific heat of silver. 


Write short notes on: the boiling of a liquid, evaporation, 
relative humidity of the air, and the formation of dew and 
frost. . 


10. 
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PHYSICS III. 


HEAT. 


Monday, December 18th, 1912. Afternoon, 2—5. 


When 120 grms of a given liquid enclosed in a copper vessel 
whose mass is 20 grms are heated to 100°C. and immersed iu 


300 gfms of water at 13° contained in a copper calorimeter. 


whose mass is 80 grins, the temperature rises to 27°.5C. 
Assuming the specific heat of copper to be 0.1, find that of 
the liquid. 


What is meant by the humidity of the atmosphere? How 
may it be determined? 


Discuss the isobars for water. 


‘Write a note on the critical point, making definite reference 
to the method of determining the critical volume. 


Explain what is meant by the spheroidal state. 


Discuss Van der Waal’s equation giving a reason for the in- 
troduction of each term and showing how it explains the 
apparent break in the isothermal lines with a change of 
state. 


Explain the meaning of the equation, W=JH and describe 
an experiment for the determination of J. 


If you have a centigrade thermometer, which you find reads 
0°.3 when placed in melting ice and 98 when placed in 
steam, what would be the correct temperature when the 
thermometer reads 20°, if the barometer reading is 700 mm? 


Discuss the changes in the density of water near the freezing 
point. 


If 10 grms of steam at 100° are passed into a calorimeter 
containing a quantity of ice, how much ice will be melted? 


@ 
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12d SECTOR hs BN. 





ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 
Monday, December 18th, 1911. Afternoon, 2-—5. 


(a) Derive an expression for the couple acting on a magnet 
of moment, M, when placed in a uniform magnetic field, 
H. 


(b) Defiine (a) unit pole, (b) unit magnetic field (c) mo- 
ment of a magnet. 


Explain the so-called ‘‘magnetic elements’’ of fhe earth’s 
field and discuss the variation which take place in them 
from time to time. 


Define specific inductive capacity and the electrostatic units 
of quantity, of potential difference and of capacity. 


Prove that there is no force on a small charge placed inside 
a uniformly electrified sphere. 


Describe a method of comparing the capacities of two con- 
densers, deriving the necessary formula. 


Describe and explain the action of (a) an electrophorus, 
(b) a quadrant electrometer. 


(a) Define the electro magnetic units of current, quantity, 
E.M.F., and resistance. 


(b) State the connection between these units and the 
ampere, coulomb, volt and ohm. 


Describe the tangent galvanometer and work out an expres- 
sion for the value of the current passing through it. 


Describe and explain the wheatstone bridge method of 
measuring resistance. 


10. What is the resistance of 500 k.m. of wire, 1 cm in isin 


and having a specific resistance of 1.56 10°. 
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CHEMISTRY II. 


APPLIED SCIENCE 
December, 1911. ‘Time: three hours. 


Distinguish clearly between combining weight and atomic 
weight. Describe how they are obtained and state which of. 
them is most extensively used and why. 


Make a sketch of Kipp’s apparatus charged for preparing 
hydrogen gas. Give the properties of hydrogen. State 
what precaution has to be used when experimenting with 
hydrogen and from what substances hydrogen may be ob- 
tained. Describe how it may be prepared from these sub- 
stances. . 


. Define: vapour pressure, boiling point, substitutiou, displa- 
cement, chemical substance, mixture, decomposition, disso- 
ciation, radical, equilibrium, valence. 


State how the speed of chemical reactions may be increased. 
Describe experiments to illustrate your answer. What isa 
reversible action? How may such an action be assisted to 
proceed in one direction or another? Give examples. 


Give two facts proving that the molecules of substances in 
solution are in motion. Account for the sharp break in 
the solubility curve of sodium sulphate. 


Describe what takes place when a porouscylinder filled with 
air is surrounded by an atmosphere of hydrogen. Contrast 
with this asmotic pressure and the filtration of a turbid 
liquid. 
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CHEMISTRY II. 


ARTS 
January 23rd, 1912. Afternoon, 2—5. 


Point out the differences between:- (a) combining weight 
and atomic weight; (b) molar solution and normal solution; 
(c) dissociation and decomposition; (d) inactive and in 
equilibrium; (e) vapour tension, vapour pressure and boil- 
ing point; (f) sublimation and distillation; (g) solution, 
mixture and chemical substance. 


The chloride of a new element contains 38.11 per cent. 
of chlorine and 61.89 per cent. of the element. The vapour 
density of the compound referred to air is 12.85. What is 
the atomic weight of the element, so far as investigation of 
this one substance can give it? What is its valence? 


Name the members of the halogen group. Point out the 
resemblance between them. Describe how the hydroacid 
of eachmember of the group is prepared. Mention the 
element of this group which possesses the most striking 
individuality and state how this individuality is indicated. 


Describe two experiments to illustrate each of the following:- 
(a) diffusion of gases; (b) diffusion of liquids; (c) the 
specific gravity of hydrogen; (d) the preparation of 
oxygen. 


Where and in what combination is iodine usually found in 
nature? 

How is it obtained in the free state from these compounds? 
Give the usual test for iodine. What salt is often used to 
increase the solubility of iodine in water? Explain this 
reaction. 
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Define the term ‘‘reversible reaction’’ and describe in detail 
experiments in which such a reaction can be carried practi- 
cally to completion in either direction. 


Describe how the combining weights of hydrogen and of 
oxygen may be obtained giving all the precautions you 
would take to obtain accurate results. 
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CHEMISTRY III. 


Monday, January 29th 1912. Morning, 9.30—12.30. 


Point out the differences in the reactions of alpha, beta, 
gama and delta oxyacids and compare these reactions with 
those of similarly constituted amino acids and halogen sub- 
stituted acids. 


State how tartaric acid may be prepared synthetically. 
Point out any difference in properties between this synthetic 
acid and that usually found in nature, and state how each 
of these may be transformed into the other. Explain the 
difference between rasimic and mesotartaric acids. Com- 
pare the electrolysis of copper sulphate with that of Fehling’s 
solution. 


State what takes place when the following substances react 
with potassium or a solution of potassium hydroxide: (a) 
ethyl chloride, (b) acetaldehyde, (c) malonic acid, (d) 
lactone, (e) glyoxal, (f) chloral, (g) monochlor acetic 
acid, (h) ethyl acetate, (i) acetamide, (x) ethyl cyanide. 


Describe how normal, fatty acids may be transformed into: 
(a) an acid having one carbon atom less in the chain (b) 
into the next higher homologue, (c) into an amide, (d) into 
the corresponding aldehyde, (e) intoa hydroxy acid, (f) into 
a. ketone, 


Point out the differences in the properties of aldehydes and 
ketones of the aliphatic series. 


State what takes place, giving equations, when the follow- 
ing substances react with each other. (a) Isobutoric acid 
and potassium permanganate, (b) acetylene and an ammon- 
iacal solution of cuprous chloride, (c) malonic acid ethyl 
ester and sodium, (d) ethyl glycene and nitrous acid (e) 
aldehyde ammonia and hydrocyanic acid, (f) ethyl methyl 
ketone and amyl nitrite, (g) ethyl methyl ketone and 
hydroxylamine, (h) Ethyl iedide and zinc. 
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CHEMISTRY IV. 


Monday, January 29th, 1912. Morning 9.30—12.30 


‘Explain fully why ammonia when disolved in water is not 
considered to have been entirely transformed into ammonium 
hydroxide. 


Compare the stability of the cuprous compounds with those of 
the cupric compounds. Describe minutely what happens 
when 175 cc. of a normal solution of potassium cyanide are — 
gradually added with constant stirring to a flask containing 
100 cc. of a normal copper sulphate solution and hydrogen 
- sulphide is then passed through the contents of this flask. 


State what effect the addition of a few drops ofa solution of 
potassium hydroxide will have on 100 cc of a normal solu- 
tion of ferric chloride containing some red litmus solution. 
Explain why the presence of a large quantity of an ammon- 
ium salt in a solution of a magnesium salt prevents a _ preci- 
pitate being formed when ammonia is added. 


State what lead to the discovery of radium and assisted in 
its separation from the mineral in which it was discovered. 
Explain induced radioactivity and ‘“‘degradation of the 
elements’’. 


Describe how aluminium is prepared from its compounds. 
Give an outline of its properties and state how these are 
made use of to obtain a neutral reducing agent and to weld 
heavy iron rails. How may aluminium be separated from 
iron? 


Explain how you would prove that ammonium chloride is 
dissociated when heated to 3502... Describe how you 












- would detect cobalt i in the presence ee nickel tn state 
neither cobalt nor nickel is preci by sulphure 


touching upon primary and ae siete oe 
indirect union and pointing out. how the latter may afl 2 
the conductivity of salt solutions. 
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GHOLOGY AND MINERALOGY 


January, 1912. 


Distinguish between streak and color, and point out the im- 
portance of each in the determination of minerals. 


State the principal law of symmetry. Illustrate its applica- 
tion. 


(a) By what test may the various varieties of calcite be 
distinguished from minerals of similar appearance. 


(b) Show the importance of this mineral in nature, and 
account for its occurence in a wide variety of forms. 


Write notes on: hydrosphere, mantle rock, water-table, 
stalactites, archean complex, natural bridges. 


(a) Account for the frequent occurrence of stratified rock 
-in non-horizontal position. 

(b) Draw diagram to illustrate the terms: outcrop, dip, 
strike, fault. 


(a) Discuss the causes and conditions influencing denuda- 
tion by rivers. 


(b) Account for the formation of mountains of circumde- 
nudation. 


Name the minerals submitted. 
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DYNAMICS 





FIRST YEAR, COURSE A. 


Saturday, December 16th, 1911. Morning, 9.30—12:30. 


Derive and explain the three equations for the motion of a 
body moving with uniform acceleration. 


A body is thrown vertically uywards with a velocity of 400 
ft per sec. (a) How high will it rise? (b) When will it be 
at a height of 600 ft? (c) What will be its velocity after 6 
sec? 


A body weighing 25 lbs. rests on a smooth plane inclined at 
an angle of 30° to the horizontal. 


(a) What force acting parallel to the plane will be neces- 
sary to keep it from moving down the plane? 

(b) If allowed to move freely down the plane how long 
will it take to move 20 ft? 


Show how to find experimentally and geometrically the cen- 
tre of gravity of a triangular sheet of metal of uniform thick- 
ness. Give reasons in each case. 


(a) Define the hodograph of the inotion of a particle. (b) 
A body weighing 10 grms is moving in a circle of 5 cm ra- 
dius with a constant angular velocity of 2 radians per sec. 


Find its acceleration in magnitude and direction, proving 


any formulae you use. (c) What force must be acting on 
the body? 


Two masses of 20 and 25 grms respectively are joined by a 


string, which passes over a pulley. Starting from rest how 


long would they take to move 100 cm and what would be ~ 


their velocity at the end of that time. 


a 
“ss 


‘40. 
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(a) Define work and power. (b) Water is flowing into a 
mine at the rate of 11000 gallons per hour. If the mine is 
2000 feet deep what will be the horse power of an engine 
which can keep the mine free from water? 


A bullet of mass 1 oz. strikes a block of wood of mass 5 lbs 
which is suspended so as to move freely. If the velocity of 
the bullet, just before it strikes, is 1000 ft per sec., what 
will be the velocity after impact? 


Find the resultant in position and magnitude of two parallel 
forces acting in the same direction. 


Sketch.a system of pulleys in which the weight to be lifted 
may be 6 times the forces available. 
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DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 





FIRST YEAR, COURSE A. 
December, 1911. 
(Figures are given for Problems 3, 4, 5, 7, 10.) 


Place a point A 2% inches from XY, and equidistant from 
V.P. and H.P. Assume this point as the vertex of an isos- 
celes triangle, the sides of which are 3 inches long, having 
a base BC, with B onthe ground 1 inch from XY, and C on 
the V.P. 1} inches from XY. Find the length of the base. 


An equilateral triangle, having sides of 2.5 inches, rests in 
an inclined plane with its base on H.P. Its plan is an isos- 
celes triangle of 2 inch sides. Show the inclination of the 
plane containing it, and the height of the vertex above the 
ground. 


Through a given point A draw a line AB inclined at 30° to 
H.P. and parallel to a given plane VIT'H. Determine that 
point in AB which is the minimum distance from XY. 


The traces are given of two intersecting planes. Find the 
inclination of the line of their intersection, and the true an- 
ele between the planes. 


Determine, by two methods, the true form of the given figure 
DEF. 


An oblique plane is inclined at 40° to the V.P. and at 70° to 
the H.P. Shew its traces, and find the true angle between 
the traces. Draw thetraces of a plane parallel to this plane 
and .5 inches distant from it. 


Find the perpendicular distance from the given point P to 
the given plane VT'H. 


10. 
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Draw the plan of a cylinder (diameter 2 inches, axis 3 inches) 
when the axis is inclined at 45° to H.P., and parallel to 
V.P. Shew a new elevation when the axis is at 40° to V.P. 


Shew the plan and elevation ofa pentagonal pyramid, having 
a side of its base 1 inch long, height 3 inches, when its axis 
is parallel to V.P., base inclined at 45° to H.P., and one 
edge of the base resting on the ground. Shew a new ele- 
vation, when the axis is at 45° to V.P. 


Given, the elevation of a pentagonal prism, cut by an inclined 
plane. Shew the sectioned plan, and determine the true 
form of the section. 
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GEOMETRICAL DRAWING 





First YEAR, CoursE A. 
December, 1911 
(A diagram is given for Question 3) 


Construct a triangle, having an altitude (AS) of 2 inches; 
aside AB of 2.4 inches, anda base angle ACB of 73°, 
Divide this triangle into4 parts af equal area, by lines drawn 
from a point D in BC half aninch from B. 


On the line AB 2.3inches long, construct a triangle having 
a vertical angle of 47° and a height of 1.8inches. Shew the 
inscribed and escribed circles. 


Reduce the given figure to a triangle of equal area. Find, 
by construction, the side of asquare equal in area to this 
triangle.. Figure the length of this side exactly. 


The points A and B,—-2 inches apart—are respectively cen- 
tres of circles (.5 inches and .7 inches radius). Describe a 
circle to touch the former circles, and to include one of them. 


On AB, 1.25 inches long. construct by a general method, a 
aregular heptagon. In this, place another heptagon, hav- 
ing sides parallel to and .3 inch distant from the outer 
figure. In the inner heptagon place a circle, touching the 
sides. 


In acircle of1.7 inches radius place an octagon, using a gen- 
eral method. In this, place 4 circles each touching 2 sides 
and 2 other circles. 


With A as centre, 2 concentric circles are drawn, radii 1.3 
inches and 2 inches respectively. From these construct an 
ellipse. Make atangent to the curve from any point E, 
which is .7 inch outside of it. 


she 
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' Draw a hyperbola, having a double ordinate AB of 3.5 in- 


ches, the abscissa CD 2 inches, and the vertex E 3.75 inches 
from C. 


A thread constantly stretched is unwound from a circle 
beginning at any pointP. Shew the curve which the end 
of the thread will make, the radius of the circle being .5 
inch. 


An isosceles triangle has sides AB, BC each 3.14 inches 
long, and a vertical angle of 135°. A circle of 1 inch rad- 
ius rolls along the sides from A to C.  Shew the path of 
that point on the circumference which is at first in contact 
with A. 
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SURVEYING 


SECOND YEAR, CourRsE A. 


December, 1911 


Note:— ‘Three hours will be allowed for the examination, 


fifteen minutes of this period to be devoted to an oral exam- 
ination on the common field instruments. 


What is meant by the term ‘“‘calibration’’. Explain how 
you would calibrate (1) the length of your average pace; 
(2) awire to be used on the layout of bridge piers. 


(a) Name the different corrections which are applied in pre- 


cise chaining, and state what data are necessary for each cor- 


rection in order to apply to it. 


(b) AC is a fixed line across level open ground. and B is 
a given point on AC. With only a 100 foot chain available, 
it is required to establish a point D, eighty-five (85) feet 
from B, so that the angle ABD is sixty (60) degrees. De- 
scribe in detail the procedure which you would adopt in 
establishing the point D on the ground. 


(a) Define:— (1) magnetic declination, (2) isogonic 
line, (3) agonic line, (4) magnetic variation, (5)mag- 
netic dip. 


(b) ‘The magnetic declination at a given place is N 27 E. 
At the same place a compass sight is taken on a line and 
the needle reads N 75W (North 75 degrees West). What is 
the astronomical bearing of the line? 


Name the principal parts of a wye level, and make a Sketch 
showing their relation to each other. 


Describe fully the adjustments of the engineer’s level. 
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A level is set up 300 feet from arod, and a reading taken 
at 5.63 on the rod. ‘The bubble is run ahead five (5) divi- 
sions, and a reading taken at 6.14. What is the angular 
value of each bubble division on the level? 


What is meant by “focusing an instrument’’. Illustrate 
your answer with sketches. 
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MECHANICS OF MACHINES 





SECOND YEAR, COURSE A. 


Tuesday, December 19th, 1911. Afternoon, 2—5. 


1. Define clearly:—pairs of elements; kinematic chain; lower 
pairing change point; quadratic crank chain. 


3. Prove that the relative motions of two points having S.H.M. 
along the same straight line isaS.H.M. What is the am- 
plitude, phase and period of the S.H.M. which represents 
the relative motion of two points which have $.H.M.s. of 
the same period (2 secs.) but whose amplitudes are 14” and 
2” and which differ % in phase. 


4. Discuss the inversions of the quadratic crank chain. 


5. Draw a straight line 14” in length by means of an accurate 
straight line mechanism. 


6. Explain clearly how a velocity-time curve may be obtained 
from a distance-time curve; how a_ velocity-displacement 
curve may be plotted from these two and how an accelera- 
tion-displacement curve may finally be obtained. 


7. Draw the polar diagram of the angular velocity of the link 
‘‘d’’ if ‘‘a’’ be fixed and ‘‘b’’ be given an uniform angular 
velocity of 3 radians per second. a=0.5; b=1.2; c=1.4; 
d=1.8. Scales must be clearly explained. 


8. Prove the theorem used in the solution of (7). 


9. Draw the polar diagram of the angular acceleration of the 
link ‘‘d’’ in (7) explaining the scales. 


10. Find the linear velocity both in magnitude and direction of 
the middle point of ‘‘c’’ in (7) when “‘b’’ makes an angle 
of 90° with the link ‘‘a’’. 
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HYDRAULICS. 


THIRD YEAR, COURSE A. 
Saturday, December 16th, 1911. Morning, 9—12. 
Note.—Use w=62.5; q=32; imperial gallons. 


A rectangle 6’X2', weighing 3000 lbs. is freely suspended 
about the 2’ edge and closes an opening in the face of the 
box.- If the rectangle be just submerged what inclination 
of the box face will just cause the rectangle to swing 
away from it? 


Deduce the expression for the discharge from a standard 
orifice under a constant head. How long will it take to fill 
a tank of 24 cu. ft. capacity from a circular orifice of %” 
diam. flowing under a head of 4 ft. 


‘What would be the time required in (2) if the vessel A from 
- which the water flows is 8 sq. ft. in cross-section, there 
being 4 ft. of water over the orifice when opened, but no 
water being fed into A to keep the head constant. 


Discuss formulae for weir discharge. What is the discharge 
from a contracted weir whose breadth is 5 ft. and effective 
head over crest is 2 ft. 


Discuss formulae for submerged weirs. What would be the 
rise in the upstream level of the water surfece if a weir 
5 ft. high be placed across the bottom of a conduit, 4 ft. in 
width, in which water is flowing 6 ft. deep at average velo- 
city of 3 ft. per second. 


Discuss the question of discharge over broad crested weirs 
and dams, giving formulae and the theoretical considerations 
upon which they are based. 
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Deduce the expressions for the loss of head in the contraction 
and expansion of a pipe. If 375 gallons per minute pass 
through a pipe 6 in diam. which enlarges to a 15” pipe 
and afterwards contracts to a 2” pipe find the loss of head 
at each change of section. 


A municipality (pop. 30,000) is to be supplied by gravity 
from a source 6 miles away and 500 feet above the distribut- 
ing system. What size of pipe will deliver 80 gallons per 
capita per day at a pressure of 60 lbs (_]”? 


Two reservoirs differing 150 ft. in elevation and 3 miles 
apart are connected by a pipe line. What is the flow into 
the lower reservoir (a) through a 9” pipe (b) through a 6” 
pipe for first mile, and 9” and 12” for the next mile and 
the 15” for the third mile? . 
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GRAPHICAL STATICS. 


THIRD YEAR, COURSE A. 
. Monday, December 18th, 1911. Afternoon, 2—5. 


Vertical loads of 50, 40, 60, 70, 35 and 20 lbs are spaced, 
in the order named, 5, 10, 15, 25, 30 and 40 feet respectively 
from the left support of a 50 foot span. Find graphically 
the resultant and the magnitude of the reactions at the sup- 
ports. 


Prove the theorem upon which the solution of (1) depends. 


‘(a). Indicate how the M. of I. of a given section may be 
found graphically. (b) Prove the theorem. 


Prove that if a structure be subjected to parallel forces the 
B.M. in any section parallel to the forces is equal to the 
ordinate ‘‘y’’ in the equilibrium polygon multiplied by the 
pole distance H. in the force polygon. Discuss the scale to 
which ‘‘y’’ will indicate the B.M. 


Draw the B.M. and shear diagrams for the following cases; 
using the method proved in (4) to find the B.M. at a point 
12 feet from the left support. 


Find and tabulate the stresses in the given frame. 
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MECHANICS. 


THIRD YEAR, COURSE A. 


Friday, December 15th, 1911. Morning, 9—12. 


A V through (base angle 60°; depth 6 feet) is stopped at one 
end by a bulkhead supported at the three corners. Find 
the pressure on each of the supports when the trough is full 
of water. 


A rope possess over an rough fixed drum (u=0.5) and is 
attached to a body weighing 100 pounds and resting ona 
rough horizontal table (1=0.5). What load hanging ve.ti- 
cally at the end of the rope will (a) be just supported (b) iust 
cause the 100 pound mass to move. 


Prove that, in a screwjack of radius r fee, with the driving 
force F acting at a lever arm 1 and a weight w on the point 
of being raised Fi=r tan (B+C) where tan C=coefficient 
of friction and tan B—pitch~-circumference of screw. 


An engine exerts a pull of 12 pounds per ton on a car 
weighing 20,000 pounds exclusive of the four wheels which 
each weigh 1000 pounds and have a radius of gyration of 
1.2 fee about their axle; r= 7/2 feet. If the frictional re- 
sistance be 8 pounds per ton, what energy is stored in the 
car after going 2% miles? At what speed will it be tra- 
velling? 


A wheel, of radius 3 feet and weight 3 tons which may be 
considered as a disk of uniform section, is making 1200 R. 
P.M. and is brought to rest in 10 seconds. Find the angle 
turned through in coming to rest and also the work done in 
bringing the wheel to rest. 
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Define center of oscillation. Where is it in a yard stick 
supported 2 inches from one end. Prove that for a com- 


pound pendulum t=p aa defining clearly I and h. 


ws 
If an equilateral triangle of 12” side be suspended about a 
side what will be the time of a small oscillation? 


Two balls weighing 4 and 8 pounds are moving with equal 
velocities of 8 feet per second in opposite parallel directions 
and impinge at an angle of 30° with the line joining their 
centers. If e=0.5 find the velocity of. the 8 pound ball 
after contact. 


A rigid rectangular lamina of mass M is suspended from a 
horizontal axis coinciding with one side. A bullet of mass 
m is fixed horizontally and strikes the lamina at its center 
C. Asaconsequence C rises h feet. Find the initial ve- 
-locity of C and prove that the horizontal impulse on the 
axis is one-fourth that on C. 
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ASTRONOMY 


THIRD YEAR, COURSE A. 
Thursday, December 14th, 1911. Afternoon, 2—5. 


1. Define: solstices; hour angle; azimuth; ecliptic; meridian. 


2. Discuss sidereal and mean solar time. What would be the 
expression in mean solar time for one sidereal hour if the 
earth rotated 305 times on its axis in a tropical year? 


3. In Long. 7 hr. W and Lat. 45° N find (a) the sidereal time 
corresponding to 2 hr. 30 min. p.m.on June 12th, 1912, (b) 
the mean time corresponding to 2 hr. 30 min. sidereal time 
on Feb. 25th, 1912. 


4. If the sun be observed to cross the meridian in Long. 7 hr. 
50 min. W at 12 hr. 01 min. 22 sec. p.m.on May 10th 1912, 
what was the error of the mean time clock? What is the 
hour angle of the sun at 3 p.m.? 


5. The following observation for azimuth was nade on the sun 
in Long. 7 hr. 34 min. Wand Lat. 53° 32’ N on May 24th, 
1912. What was the true bearing of the line? 


Bearing | H. C. R. TIME 
0°-00' 241-28 3 hr.25 m. 28 s. p.m. 
0-00' 241-32 





3 hr.28 m. 44 s. p.m. 
Clock running on Standard Time, 2 min. 58 sec. fast. 


6. What is the azimuth of polaris at Western Elongation (R.A. 
1° 28 min. 44.9 sec; Decl. 88° 50’ 28” N) on Oct. 27th, 1912 


in Lat. 50° 40'N and Long. 6 hr. 30 min. W? What the mean 
local time? 
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A star (R.A. 19 hr 46 min. 29 sec. Decl. 8°38N) is observed 
to have a corrected altitude of 26° 30’ and an azimuth of 
of 75° W of S. What is the latitude of the place of obser- 
vation and what the time of the observation? 


The sum is observed in Long. 5 hr. 34 min. W and Lat. 53° 
24’ N to have equal altitudes at 10 hr. 15 min. a.m. and 2 
hr. 25 min. p.m. on March 29th, 1912. What is the bearing 
of true north if the bearings of the a.m. and p.m. observa- 
tions were 150° 24’ and 208° 42’. 
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MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION 





THIRD YEAR, COURSE A. 
First Paper. 
Tuesday, December, 19th, 1911. Morning, ige-ize 
1. Describe the geological process of formation of clay beds. 


2. What are the chemical or physical qualities, which are ne- 
cessary to especially adapt a clay to the manufacture of the 
following products. 


(a) Common brick. 
(b) Paving brick. 
(c) Fire brick. 
(d) Drain tile. 
3. Describe fully a process of manufacture for common building 


brick, and mention the principal features of the equip- 
ment of the plant. 


4. Describe the common physical and chemical changes which 
take place in aclay, during the period of “‘burning’’ in the 
process of paving-brick manufacture. 


5. Explain how ‘‘Seger Cones’’ are adapted to the measure- 
ment of “‘heat work’’, and give their use in the clay indus- 
try. 

6. Describe a process of manufacture for Portland cement of 


standard quality, and explain the significance of each step. 


7. What are the chemical requirements of the raw material in 
the manufacture of Portland cement? Classify the cements 
explaining the characteristics of each. 


8. Discuss fully the testing of cement, explaining the signifi- 
cance of and standard required in each test. 
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MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION 





THIRD YEAR, COURSE A. 
Second Paper. 


What is concrete? Wherein lies its usefulness asa building 
material? To what uses is it put. What crushing and: 
tensile strength should it possess? How may it be water- 
proofed? What is an average price for bulk concrete? 


Distinguish clearly between cast iron, wrought iron and steel. 
Whaf is the use to which each is put as a building material? 
Give the strengths of each material. Describe the manufac- 
ture of steel. 


Classify building stones. Give the geological causes of for- 
mation of three kinds. Discuss their utility as building 
material. If given a sample of sandstone to test, describe 
the procedure. 


Describe asphalt as a building and structural material under 
(a) occurence, (b) composition, (c) cost, (d) use, (e) test- 
ing. 


Disctiss timber as a building material. Name three hard 
and three soft woods. Name ten kinds of timber giving 
their characteristics and stating the locality in which they 
occur. Discuss the strength of timber. What is its use- 
fulness in building work. Discuss cost. Disctss preserva- 
tion of timber. 


Et Z 
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THEORY OF STRUCTURES. 


THIRD YEAR, COURSE A. 
Wednesday, December 20th, 1911. Afternoon, 2—5. 


A W.I. bar 3” X34" in section is subjected to a tensile force 
of 27,000 lbs. ‘The stretch in a gauged length of 21 ft. 6 
in. was .1122 inches. Find the intensity of tensile stress in 
the material, the coefficient of elasticity and the rate of 


Strait. 


Define:— elastic limit; bending moment; strain; fixed ends 
(in a beam); moment of inertia; Poisson’s ratio; neutral sur- 
face; resisting moment. 


If from a rectangular section 12” 24” a concentric section 
10°22” be cut out what is the reduction in the resisting 
moment of the section? What is the decrease in weight per 
foot run? (Allowable stress = 12,000 lbs per (_]”";w=540 lbs.) 





What must be the spacing of 6” 18" bridge timbers required 
to carry a highway bridge of 20 foot span upon which a 
live load of 150 lbs. per sq. ft. must be allowed for? 


What uniformly distributed load can be safely carried on a 
50 ft. span by an I section made up of 4—3%" 3%" x" 
angles. (W=11.1, A=3.25, X=1.06, k=1.06) rivetted to 
a 40" %" plate? 


State and prove the position for maximum B.M. due to two 
concentrated loads, Pi & Pz spaced a ft. apart passing 
across a span of / feet. If the loads are 5 and 2 tons, their 
distance apart 3% ft. and the span 40 ft. what is the maxi- 
mum B.M.? 


Assuming that stress is proportional to strain preve that 
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Deduce the maximum deflection due to a. concentrated load 
W at the center of a simple beam of / ft. span. 


Find the equation of the elastic curve, the inclination of the 
beam at the right support and the point of flexure in a 30 
ft. beam which overhangs the right support 10 feet; the beam 
carries a uniform load of 150 lbs. per foot run. 


Find the reactions for a uniformly distributed loaded beam 
fixed at one end. 


What is the maximum deflection due to a uniformly distri-. 
buted load of 10 tons over a 35 foot span if carried by a 15” 
I-beam? (W.=50 lbs, A=14.71, I1=483.4 E=30,000,000). 
What would be the effect of ‘‘fixing’’ both ends of the beam? 





Final Examinations 


Second Term 


Session of J9114-J2 





SECOND TERM HXAMINATIONS 3 


ENGLISH I 





A—THE History OF ENGLISH LITERATURE PRIOR TO 1700. 


1? 


2 


3 


Saturday, May 4th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—12.30 
THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA. 


Answer these questions in the given order. 


(a) Give as complete a list as you can of the Dramatists 
prominent in England (1) between 1564 aud 1616; 

(2) ~=between 1616 and 1642. 

(b) Why are these dates chosen? | 

(c) What is (1) a tragedy; (2) a comedy; (3) a ‘‘tragedy 
of blood’’; (4) a tragi-comedy; (5) a chronicle play; 
(6) a farce; (7) amasque? (Name a specimen of each in 
connection with your definition). 

(d) Name the Elizabethan plays which you have read 
(inciuding plays by Shakespeare). 

(e) Identify each of the following characters (i. e, name 
the play in which the character occurs, and state, as 
briefly as possible, the part played by the character in 
the stcry): (1) Tribulation Wholesome; (2) Mercutio; 
(3) Mephistophilis; - (4) ‘Touchstone; (5) Ferrex; 
(6) Adam. 

(f). (1) What were the ‘Children’s Companies’’? (2) 
Name an Elizabethan Dramatist particularly associated 
~withthem. (3) Describe a poem by Ben Jonson about 
a member of one of these Companies. 

THE LyRIc. 

(a) What is a Lyric poem? 

(b) What association have you with the dare1557? 

(c) (1) What were the ‘“Metaphysical Poets’? (2) The 

‘Sons of Ben’’? 3) In what group would Herrick 
belong? Donne? Lovelace? Name and briefly describe 
a poem by each of the three. 

MILTON. 

(a) Give a brief outline of the life of Milton. 

(b) Summarize the selection from the essay ‘“‘Of Educa- 
tion’’, prescribed for your reading. 

(c) Give a brief account of the poem Lycidas (i. e. literary 
type, metrical form, general statement of subject matter, 


purpose or moral significance, and describe the passage 
which impressed you most. 
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ENGLISH I 





B—ComMPOSITION 


Saturday, May 4th, 1912. Afternoon, 2—4. 


1. Write a short essay on a theme suggested by one of the fol- 
lowing extracts. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


‘‘And certaynly our language now used varyeth ferre 
from that whiche was used and spoken whan I was 
borne’. -Caxtom 


C6 


:....,.for books are not absolutely dead things, but 
do contain a potency of life in them to be as active as 
that soul was whose progeny they are’’. 


‘‘A good man was ther of religioun, 
And was a Povre Persoun of a toun; 
But riche he was of hooly thoght and werk; 
He wasalso a lerned man, a clerk, 
That Cristes gospel trewely wolde preche,’’ 


‘‘Savonarola burst the chains of tyranny for the 
people of long-oppressed Italy, and Cromwell led the 
English Commoners to conflict and victory. ‘‘Demo- 
cratic freedom’’ wailed the serf from the gloomy walls 
of feudal tyranny, ‘‘Democratic freedom’’ sang the 
night wind through the Mayflower’s creaking masts.’’ 


SECOND TERM EXAMINATIONS 


| 


ENGLISH II 





A—THE HIStory OF ENGLISH LITERATURE FROM 1700 TO THE 
PRESENT 


Friday, May 3rd, 1912. Morning, 9.30—12.30. 
1. ROMANTICISM. 


(a) What are the essential characteristics of the romantic 
spiritin literature, as it manifested itself in England in 
the eighteenth century? 

(b) Name, with a brief explanation of your reasons for the 
choice, the most important works (prose or poetry) 
reflecting the growth of the romantic spirit in the 
eighteenth century. 


2. GOLDSMITH. 


(a).Give a brief account of the lifeof Goldsmith, naming 
also the most prominent English authors whose work 
was contemporary with his. 

(b) Name the works of Goldsmith which you have read, 
giving in each case a brief account of the subject matter. 


3. COLERIDGE AND WORDSWORTH. 


(a) Why is the Preface to the Lyrical Ballads important? 

(b) Give a brief outline of the Preface, and of Coleridge’s 
comment upon it. 

(c) Describe.each of the following poems: (1) Coleridge’s 

. Christabel, (2) Wordsworth’s J7intern Abbey; (3) 

Ode to Duty; (4) Weare Seven; (5) ‘The world is 
too much with us.’ 

(d) How do the last four poems consist with Wordsworth’s 
theory? 


ay CARLVER. 


(a) Summarize, and explain the significance of, the pre- 
scribed selection from Sartor Resartus. 
(b) What are the chief characteristics of Carlyle’s style? 
(c) What was his fundamental point of veiw as a critic of 
literature and life? 
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ENGLISH II 





B—Composition 
Friday, May 3rd, 1912. Afternoon, 2—4. 


Write a short essay contrasting the methods of interpreting 
nature illustrated by the Alegy written on a Country Church- 
yard and Lines Composed a Few Miles above Tintern Abbey. ~ 


Write an essay upon a theme suggested by one of the follow- 
ing extracts. 


(a) ‘‘.....this strange disease of modern life, 
with its sick hurry, its divided aims, 
Its heads o’ertaxed, its palsied hearts....’’ 7 


(b) ‘“A land of settled government, 
A land of just and old renown. 
Where Freedom slowly broadens down a 
From precedent to precedent:’’ 


(c) ‘‘Observe who have been the greatest borrowers of all 
ages,—Alcibiades, Falstaff, Sir Richard Steele,—our 
late incomparable Brinsley. What a family likeness in . 
all four!’’ : 


(d) ‘‘Nothing is more certain than that our manners, our 4 
civilization, and all the good things which are connect- 
ed with manners and with civilization, have, in this 
European world of ours, depended for ages upon two 
principles, and were indeed, the result of both com- q 
bined: I mean the spirit of a gentleman and the spirit 
of religion.’’ | 
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ENGLISH IV 


Friday, May 3rd, 1912. Morning, 9.30—12.30. 
1. Discuss any four of the following topics: 


(a) Sterne’s 7vistram Shandy. 

(b) Johnson’s Rasselas. 

(c) The Gothic Romance. 

(d) Scott’s art and range of subject matter. 
(e) Dickens as a realist. 


2. . Identify each of the following characters, naming the book 
| in which the character occurs, and giving a brief state- 
of the part played by that character in the story. 
(a) Mr. Collins. 
(b) Hetty Sorrel. 
(c) Isabelle of Croye. 
(d) Mr.Quiverful. 
(e) Col. Everard. 
(f{) Mrs. Proudie. 
(g) ‘Tito Melema. 
(h) Lord Steyne. 
Gi) Alice Lee. 
(j) Rawdon Crawley. 
(k) Rochester. 
(1) Duke Charles of Burgundy. 
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LATIN I-and II 





A—AUTHORS 
| _ Wednesday, May ist, 1912. Morning, 9.30—12. 
NotTEe—First year candidates will omit question 6. 
1. ‘Translate into suitable English:— 


(a) ‘Tecum Philippos et celerem fugam 
sensi, relicta non bene parmula, 
cum fracta virtus et minaces 
turpe solum tetigere mento. 
Sed me per hostes Mercurius celer 
denso paventem sustulit aere; 
te rursus in bellum resorbens 
unda fretis tulit aestuosis. 


(b) Dicar qua violens obstrepit Aufidus 


et qua patilper aquae Daunus agrestium 
regnavit populorum, ex humili potens 


princeps Aeolium carmen ad Italos 
deduxisse modos. Sumé superbiam 


quaesitam meritis, et mihi Delphica 
lauro cinge volens, Melpomene, comam. 


Explain briefly allusions in these passages to the life of 
Horace. 


2. ‘Translate into suitable English: 


Vivitur parvo bene cui paternum ~ 
splendet in mensa tenui salinum 
nec leves somnos timor aut cupido- 

sordidus aufert. 4 
Laetus in praesens animus quod ultra est 
oderit curare et amara lento 
temperet risu; nihil est ab omni 

parte beatuim. 


What is the Horatian philosophy of life? How do these 
stanzas bring it out? 
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3. ‘Translate into suitable English:— 


Sed minuit furorem 
vix una sospes navis ab ignibus, 
mentemque lymphatam Mareotico 
redegit in veros timores 
Caesar, ab Italia volantem 
remis adurgens, accipiter velut 
molles columbas aut leporem citus 
venator in campis’nivalis 
Haemoniae, daret ut catenis 
fatale monstrum. 


Of what ode is this a part? Explain the historical setting 
of the poem. 


a Translate the following and explain the allusions:— 


(a) Mobilium turba Quiritium, 
(b) Quem Venus arbitrum 
Dicet bibendi? 
(c) Cum....de te splendida Minos 
Fecerit arbitria. 
(d) Animaeque magnae 
prodigum paullum, superante Poeno. 
(e) Amphorae fumum bibere institutae 
Consule Tullo. 


5. ‘Translate into English at sight:— 


Quantum distet ab Inacho 

Codrus, pro patria non timidus mori, 
Narras, et genus Aeaci 

Et pugnata sacro bella sub Ilio. 
Quo Chium pretio cadum 

Mercemur, quis aquam temperet ignibus 
Quo praebente domum, et quota 
Paelignis caream frigoribus, taces. 


Mercor: I buy. ‘Tempero: I warm. Quota: i.e. quota hora: 
when. Careo: (here) I am relieved from. 
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6. Translate into English:— - . ae 

“‘Forum putealque Libonis _ ; 
mandabo siccis, adimam cantare severis’’. 
Hoc simul edixi® non cessavere poetae ae 
nocturno certare mero, putere diurno. = 
Quid? siquis voltu torvo ferus et pede nudo ; a 
exiguaeque togae simulet textore Catonem, aan 
virtutemne repraesentet moresque Catonis? _ 
Rupit Iarbitam Timagenis aemula lingua, + Sea 
dum studet urbanus tenditque disertus haberi. : 
Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile. Quodsi + 
pallerem casu, biberent exsangue cuminum. a 
O imitatores, servum pecus, ut mihi saepe, 
bilem, saepe iocum vestri movere tumultus! 


Write a note on the place of the Epistles in Horace’s literary E. 
and philosophical development. “a 
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LATIN’ T: 


B—PROSE COMPOSITION 


Wednesday, May 1st. 1912. Afternoon, 2—3.30. 


The orator asserted that the war was of such a: kind that it 
ought in-a-special-measure (very greatly) to arouse (excito) 
the spirits of Roman citizens to a zeal for prosecuting-it-to 
the-end (persequor). 


Thereis no onemore worthy to be entrusted with the con- 
duct of this great war. (Say: to whom should be entrusted 
this great war to be waged.) 


Of all the soldiers there was no one so brave but that he was 
alarmed (perturbo) by so sudden an attack. 


I would like you to manage (gero) theaffairin such a way 
that you would gain great praise. 


They say that Regulus persuaded the Senatenot to accept 
the terms-of-peace (condicio) which the Carthaginians 
opred, because he feared that it would form (exsto) a bad 
precedent (exemplum). 


When all at Rome was wondering why there was no word of 
the outcome (eventus) of the battle, itso happened that the 
general had already sent a letter to the Senate to say (relative 
clause of purpose) that he had been victorious. 


When the witness was asked whether he had remained at 
home more than five hours that day or not, he was forced 
(cogo) to reply that he did not know. 


Wasthere any reason why Verres should fear that he would 
not be acquitted by these judges, seeing that they (use 
relative clause) were beholden (obnoxius) to him in many 
ways (modus)? 


12 
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If he were to ask my brother to go with him to Asia, I should 
advise my brother not to go. 


10. If you reach Rome before ten days, I would like you to 
ask my brother to come to me as soon’as possible (quam 
primum). 
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LATIN II 





B-—-PROSE COMPOSITION 
Wednesday, May ist, 1912. Afternoon, 2—3.30. 


(a) Give English meanings forthe following prepositional 
phrases:—a tergo; adverbum; apudCiceronem; cumdis; 
de novo; ex sententia; in vicem; pro renata; secundum 
naturam; sub noctem. 


(b) ‘Translate the following idiomatic Latin phrases or 
sentences:—(1) Ubinam gentim? (2) Optimus quisque 
(3) Nescio quiddixit (4) Nescio quid dixerit (5) Vix 
operae pretium est (6) Quantum in me est (7) Inter omnes 
constat (8) Dictumfactum (9) Aliud est pugnare, vincere 
~aliud (10) Librum reddendum curabo (11) domi 
militiaeque (12) Ei quiin re publica versantur (13) Cena 
comesavenit (14) Parescum paribus facillime congregantur 
(15) Male parta male dilabuntur. 


Translate into Latin:— 


I would not have you imagine, my dear sons, that I, 
when I leave you, will exist nowhere or notat all. For, 
while I was with you, you did not see my soul with your eyes, 
but still you realized that it was in my body from the deeds 
which I was performing. You areto believe then that it 
continues the same; even if after this you shall see no trace of 
it. For when thenature of man is broken up by death, it is 
well understood where each ofthe other components goes, 
for they all return whence they sprang; with regard tothe soul 
alone it is not clear what becomes of it, from which it 
can be fairly argued that it does not perish with the rest, but 
perhaps passes to some place where itis destined-to-be 
immortal and also destined-to-understand better the meaning 
of the nature of the universe. At all events with such — 
thoughts I am glad toconsole my old age; thisis the way in 
which I take account of death, which most men fear lest it 
snuff them out, like consumed lamps, forever. 
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LATINGAV 


A—AUTHORS 
Wednesday, May Ist, 1912. Morning, 9.30—12.30. 


1. Translate into suitable English:— 


(a) ST. Tandem impetravi abiret. Di, vostram fidem, © 
edepol re gesta pessume gestam probe. . 
si quidem ager nobis salvos est: etsi admodum 
in ambiguost etiam nunc quid ea re fuat. 
Sed si alienatur, actumst de collo meo: 
gestandust peregre clupeus, galea, sarcina. 
Effugiet ex urbe, ubi erunt factae nuptiae. 
ibit statim aliquo in maxumam malam crucem 
latrocinatum, aut in Asiam aut in Ciliciam. 
Ibo huc quo mi imperatumst,etsi odi hanc domum 
postquam exturbavit hic nos nostris aedibus. 


What light is thrown by theabove passage upon the social 
conditions under which the New Comedy flourished in 
Greece? 


(b) CH. Adulescens, cedodum istuc aurum mihi. SY. Quod 

ego dem aurum tibi? 

CH. Quod te a me accepisse fassu’s. SY. Abs te acce- 
pisse. CH. Ita loquor. | 

SY. Quis tu homo’s? CH. Qui mille nummum tibi dedi, 
ego sum Charmides. 

SY. Neque edepol tu is es neque hodie is umquam eris, 
auro huic quidem. 
Abi sis, nugator; nugari nugatori postulas. 

CH. Charmides ego sum. SY. Nequiquam hercle es; 
nam nihil auri fero. 
Nimis argute me obrepsisti in eapse occasiuncula; 
Postquam ego me aurum ferre dixi, post tu factu’s 

Charmides. 
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Prius non tu iseras quam auri feci mentionem. Nil agis; 
Proin tute itidem ut charmidatu’s, rursum te dechar- 
mida. 


Write note upon the forms:-— cedodum, nummum, sis, 
occasiuncula, decharmida. 


(Plautus, Trinummus: (s) 591-601; (b) 968-977 
2. Translate into suitable English:- 


(a) DE, Syre, praeceptorum plenus’t istorum ille. SY. Phy! 
domi habuit unde disceret. “DE. Fit sedulo: 
nil praetermitto: consuefacio: denique 
inspicere tamquam in speculum in vitas omnium 
iubeo, atque ex.aliis sumere exemplum sibi, 
‘““Hoce facito’? SY. Rectesane, DE. ‘‘Hoc fugito’’ 
SY: .Callide. 

DE. “‘Hoc laudi est.’’ SY. Istaec res est. DE. ‘“‘Hoc 
vitio datur.’’ 

SY. Probissume. DE. Porro autem— SY. Nonhercle 

otium est. 
nunc miauscultandi. piscis ex sententia 
nactus sum: hi mihi ne corrumpantur cautio est. 
Nam id nobis tam flagitium est quam illa, Demea 
non facere vobis, quae modo dixti: et, quod queo, 
conservis ad eundem istunc praecipio modum: 
‘‘Hoc salsum est, hoc adustum est, hoc lautum est 
parum: 

illud recte: iterum sic memento:’’ sedulo 
moneo quae possum pro mea sapientia: 
postremo, tamquam in speculum in patinas, Demea, 
inspicere iubeo et moneo quid facto usus sit. 


Discuss what constitutes the comic in the above passage. 


(b) DE. Mitto rem: consuetudinem ipsorum—MI. Mane: 
Scio: istuc ibam. Multa in homine, Demea, 
signa insunt, ex quibus coniectura facile fit. 
duo quom idem faciunt, saepe ut possis dicere 
‘‘hoc licet impune facere huic, illi non licet’’, 
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non quo dissimilis res sit, sed quo is qui facit. 
Quae ego inesse in illis video, ut confidam fore 
ita ut volumus. Video eos sapere, intellegere, in loco 
vereri, inter se amare: scire est liberum 
ingenium atque animum. Quovis illos tu die 
redducas. . At enim metuas, ne ab re sint tamen 
omissiores paulo. O noster Demea, : 
ad omnia alia aetate sapimus rectius: 
solum hoc vitium adfert senectus hominibus: 
attentiores sumtis ad rem omnes quatn sat est. 
(Terence, Adelphi: (a) 412-429: (b) 820-834). 


3. Translate into English:— 


TY. Sed quid negotist quam ob rem suscenses mihi? 
HE. Quia me meamque rem, quod in te uno fuit, 
tuis scelestis falsidicis fallaciis 
delaceravisti deartuavistique opes, 
confecisti omnis res ac rationes meas; 
ita mi exemesti Philocratem fallaciis, 
Iiluim esse servom credidi, te liberum; 
ita vosmet aiebatis itaque nomina 
inter vos permutastis. TY. Fateor omnia 
facta esse ita ut tu dicis, et fallaciis 
abiisse eum abs te mea opera atque astutia: 
an, obsecro hercle te, id nunc suscenses mihi? 
HE. Atcum cruciatu maxumo id factumst tuo. 
TY. Dum ne ob malefacta peream, parvi aestimo. 
Si ego hic peribo, ast ille ut dixit non redit, ] 
at erit mi hoc factum mortuo memorabile 
me meum erum captum ex servitute atqne hostibus 
reducem fecisse liberum in patriain ad patrem. 
(Plautus, Captivi: 669—686). 


Scan the five lines of Tyndarus’ concluding speech. 
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4. ‘Translate and comment briefly on the following:- 


Incipit ‘Terenti Adelphoe Graeca Menandru, acta ludis 
funeralibus I. Aemilio Paulo, quos fecere Q. Fabius Maximus 
P. Cornelius Africanus. Egere L. Atilius Praesentinus L. 
Ambivius Turpio. Modos fecit Flaccus Claudi; tibiis Sarranis 
tota. Facta VI M. Cornelio Cethego IL. Anicio Gallo coss. 


5. (a) Sketch the character of Syrus in the Adelphi and com- 
pare him with the Stasimus of the Trinummus. 


(b) What is meant by ‘‘contamination’’ in Roman Comedy? 


(c) Compare briefly the audiences for which Plautus and 
Terence respectively wrote and indicate the effect upon 
their style and language. 
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GREEK I. 


Friday, April 26th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—12.30 


1. Give the principal parts of the following verbs: lead, 
die, go, know, place, give, bury, leave, learn, flee, suffer, 
come, have. é 


2. Give the modal synopsis of the aorist active of the 
verb /o dury, second aorist active of the verb /o go, aorist middle 
of the verb zo set free, aorist passive of the verb fo leave. Write 
in full, the present indicative active of the verb /o stand, perfect 
indicative active of the verb zo know, imperfect indicative active 
of the verb zo go, perfect indicative passive of the verb /o hur, 
present optative active of the verb fo know, present subjunctive 
active of the verb Zo make plain. 


3. Decline in full the adjectives meaning gveater, noble. 
Compare the adjectives good, black, worthy, fine, swift. 


4. ‘Translate Lysias, Ox Behalf of the Cripple, page 156 
Shuckburgh’s edition, lines 54-67. 


a Explain the construction of the words underlined. 
b Identify the verb forms underlined. 


c Explain the meaning of the legal terms employed in 
this section. 


d Outline briefly the circumstances under which this 
speech was delivered. 


5. ‘Translate Homer, Odyssey X, 100-109. 


a. Scan lines 100-102 marking the caesuras. 
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(b) Identify the verb forms underlined. 

(c) What-is the reference in vs. 103. 
6. ‘Translate Homer, Odyssey XI, 305-314. 

(a) Give the Attic equivalent of the forms underlined. 
(b) Scan line 311 commenting on any irregularity. 


7. Comment briefly on the references in vss. 104, 134, 271, 
303. | 
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GREEK II. 





A.—AUTHORS. 


Saturday, April 27th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—12.30. 
Translate Euripides Alcestis 158-174. 


(a) Scan vss. 158-9. 
(b) Who is addressed in vs. 163. 
Translate Kuripides Alcestis 435-455. 


(a) Explain the allusions in the passages underlined. 


(b) What dialect is used in the chorus and why? Point 
out the dialectical forms and give the Attic 
equivalents. 


(c) In what instances, if any, does the chorus take 
part in the development of the plot? What is the 
general attitude of the chorus? 


Translate Euripides, Alcestis, 785-802. 


(a) Fxplain the construction of words underlined. 


(b) Parse the words underlined. 


What is meant by the Three Unities? What bearing 
have they on the dramatic faults of this play? Comment 
on Aristotle’s definition of Tragedy. Define: Prologue, 
Parodos, Strophe, Stichomythia. 


(a) What is your estimate of the character of Admetus? 
How does Browning represent Heracles? 


(b) What criticisms have you to offer on the solution of 
the plot. 
State briefly Verrall’s Theory. 


Write a brief note on Euripides’ life and works. 


i 


2: 
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GREEK II. 


B—SIGHT TRANSLATION AND PROSE COMPOSITION. 
Saturday, April 27th, 1912. Afternoon, 2.—3.30. 


Translate into Greek: 
Walters, Hints in Greek Prose, Exercise 23. 


Sight Translation. 
Euripides, Jon: 257-270. 
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GREEK III. 





A—AUTHORS. 
Saturday, April 27th. 1912. Morning, 9.30—12.30. 
Translate Aristophanes, Clouds, 298-318. 


_ Comment on the metres used in this passage. What is 
the ethos of these? What is the metre employed in 


ordinary dialogue? When is the Trochaic Tetrameter 
employed? 


Translate Aristophanes, Clouds, 1131-1145. 
What is meant by ‘“The Old and the New’’? 


Translate Aristophanes, /rogs, 117-140. 


Translate Aristoplanes, -rvogs, 1089-1198. 
Explain vs. 1090. 


Explain Paravasis, Agon, Pnigos, Parodos. 
Indicate the divisions of the Agon in the Clouds. 


(a) What is the evidence for the revision of the Clouds? 


(b) What is the value of Aristophanes’ criticism of the 
tragic poets? 


i. 


2. 
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GREEK III. 





B—GREEK COMPOSITION AND SIGHT TRANSLATION. 
Saturday, April 27th, 1912. Afternoon, 2—3.30. 


Sight Translation, 
Aristophanes, Plutus, 1071-1090. 


Translate into accented Greek: 
Walters, Hints in Greek Prose, Exercise 74. 
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FRENCH I 


A—AUTHORS 


Saturday, April 27th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—12.30. 


I 
(a) ‘Translate into English: 


Une balle, pourtant mieux ajusté ou plus trattre que les 
autres, finit par atteindre l’enfant feu follet. On vit Gavroche 
chanceler, puis il s’affaissa. ‘Toute la barricade poussa un cri; 
mais il y avait de l’Antée dans ce pygmée; pour le gamin tou- 
cher le pavé, c’est comme pour le géant toucher la terre; Gavro- 
che n’était tombé que pour se redresser; il resta assis sur son 
séant, tun long filet de sang rayait son visage, il éleva ses deux 
bras en l’air, regarda du cété d’ou était venu le coup, et se mit 
a chanter: 


Je stiis tombé par terre, 
C’est la faute a Voltaire; 
Le nez dans le ruisseau, 
C’est:la fante ...+.. 


Il n’acheva point. Une seconde balle du méme tireur 1’ar- 
reta court. Cette fois il s’abattit la face contre le pavé, et ne 
rémua plus. Cette petite grande Ame venait de s’envoler. 


(b) Write out the first sing. and third plur., present ind., 
of the following verbs occurring in the foregoing:—atteindre, 
vit, s’affaissa, assit, rayait, venu, se mit, s’abattit. 


(c) What is the feminine of traitre, of géant? 
(d) ‘Translate into French: 


i. We have just come. 
ii. He looked in my direction. 
iii. Who heard Gavroche sing? 
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(e) What words: are lacking at the end of the fourth line 
of the stanza quoted above? 


(f). Relate briefly the manner in which Jean Valjean and 
Marius escaped from the barricade. 


(g) Write a brief character sketch of Javert. 


(h) What do you consider to be the significant steps in the 
regeneration of Jean Valjean? 


II 
Translate into English: 


Cette figure typique du genre vieille fille était trés bien 
encadrée par les grotesques inventions d’un papier verni repré- 
sentant des passages turcs qui ornaient les murs dela salle 4 
manger. Mademoiselle Gamard se tenait habituellement dans 
cette piéce, décorée de deux consoles et d’un barométre. A la 
place adoptée par chaque abbé se trouvait un petit coussin en 
tapisserie dont les couleurs étaient passées. Le salon commun 
ou elle recevait était digne d’elle. Il sera bient6t connu en 
faisant observer qu’il se nommait le salon jaune: les draperies 
en étaient jaunes; sur la cheminée, garnie d’une glace 4 cadre 
doré, des flambeaux et une pendule 4 cristal jetaient un éclat 
dur a l’ceil. Quant au logement particulier de mademoiselle 
Gamard, il n’avait été permis 4 personne d’y pénétrer. On 
pouvait seulement conjecturer qu’il était rempli de ces chiffons, 
de ces meubles usés, de ces espéces de haillons dont s’entourent 
toutes les vieilles filles, et auxquelles elles tiennent tant. 


(a) Commnient on the significance of the opening phrase 
“cette figure....... vieille fille’’ in relation to Balzac’s 
views of fiction. 


(b) Outline briefly the plot of Le Curé de Tours. 


(c) ‘‘Nul doute que Troubert n’efit été, en d’autre temps, 
Hildebrand ou Alexander VI.’’ What is the mean- 
ing of this statement in relation to the character of 
the abbé ‘Troubert? 
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Ill 


Eh bien! il n’y a pas de doute: notre pére est ambitieux. 
Il avait tout ce qu’il faut pour parvenir: une volonté de fer vis- 
A-vis de ses inférieurs, beaucoup de souplesse avec les autres, de 
la fortune, une facilité d’esprit qui le rend supérieur 4 tout ce 
que nous voyons ici d’industriels ou de fonctionnaires allemands. 


Je te prédis que maintenant qu’il est en grace auprés du Statt- | 


halter, tu ne tarderas pas 4 le voir candidat 4 la députation, et 
il sera nommé, parce qu’il sera trés appuyé par le gouvernement 
et qu’il y mettra le prix..... Je devine bien que je te trouble. 
Tu en verras bien d’autres. Ce qu’il faut que tu saches, mon 
cher Jean,—elle insista sur le mot ‘‘cher’’—c’est que la maison 
de famille n’est pas drdle. Nous sommes divisés irrémédiable- 
ment. 53 

Jean et Lucienne se turent un moment, puis ils tournérent 
et prirent l’allée qui ramenait vers la maison. 

—Irrémédiablement? ‘Tu crois? 


(a) From what work is the foregoing passage cited? 


(b) Describe what it was that caused the division in the 
family. 


ao | eT 
‘ 


Soh 
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FRENCH I 


B—CompPosITION, SIGHT TRANSLATION AND ORAL 


\ 


Saturday, April 27th, 1912. Afternoon, 3—4. 


I 


Aprés avoir suivi les cours de l’ Université d’ Alberta pendant 


x 


une année, vous écrivez 4 un ami pour lui faire connaitre vos 
premiéres impressions et vos intentions pour la prochaine année 
scolaire. 


it 
‘Translate into French: 


1. Letters in our days are shorter than the letters of the seven- 
‘teenth century. 


2. Did you buy many beautiful things in Paris? 


3. ‘There is an immense space between the earth and the fixed 
stars. 


4. ‘They, too, have seen us, they and their cousin. 


The picture that I was speaking of was sold for three thou- 
sand dollars. 


6. Do you know what the capital of Spain is? 

7. Can you tell me where Napoleon was born? 
8. He is full of consideration for me and mine. 
9. He rewarded those who served him so well. 


10. This book is always on the desk in order that it may be 
_ consulted. 
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LIT: 


Translate into English: 


Je n’ai pas refusé ma tache sur la terre. 

Mon sillon? Le voila! Ma gerbe? La voici! 
J’ai vécu souriant, toujours plus adouci, 
Debout, mais incliné du cété du mystére. 


J'ai fait ce que j’ai pu; j’ai servi, j’ai veillé, 

Et j’ai vu bien souvent qu’on riait de ma peine. 
Je me suis étonne d’étre un objet de haine, 
Ayant beaucoup souffert et beaucoup travaillé. 


Dans ce bagne terrestre oti ne s’ouvre aucune aile, 
Sans me plaindre, saignant, et tombant sur les mains, 
Morne, épuisé, raillé par les forcats humains, 

J’ai porté mon chainon de la chaine éternelle. 


Maintenant, mon regard ne s’ouvre qu’a demi; 

Je ne me tourne plus méme quand on me nomme; 

Je suis plein de stupeur et d’ennui, comme un homme 
Qui se léve avant l’aube et qui n’a pas dormi. 


Je ne daigne plus méme, en ma sombre paresse, 

Répondre 4 l’envieux dont la bouche me nuit, 

O Seigneur! ouvrez-moi les portes de la nuit, 

Afin que je m’en aille et que je disparaisse. 
=—VictorEiiimos 


IV 


Oral examinations, ten minutes. 
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FRENCH II 


A—AUTHORS 


Tuesday, May 7th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—12.30. 
I 


En effet, mon oncle, ma cousine donnedans le vrai de ‘a 


‘chose. Le moyen de bien recevoir des gens qui sont tout a fait 


incongrus en galanterie? Je m’en vais gager qu’ils n’ont jamais 
vu la Carte de Tendre et que &illets-doux, Petits-soins, Billets-ga- 
lants et Jolis-vers, sont des terres inconnues pour eux. Ne voyez- 
vous pas que toute leur personne marque cela, et qu’ils n’ont 
point cet air qui donne d’abord bonne opinion des gens? Venir 
en visite amoureuse avec une jambe unie, un chapeau désarmé — 
de plumes, une téte irréguliére en cheveux, et un habit qui 
souffre une indigence de rubans; mon Dieu! quels amants sont 
cela! Quelle frugalité d’adjustement, et quelle sécheresse de 
conversation. On n’y dure point, on n’y tient pas. J’ai re- 
marqué encore que leurs rabats ne sont pas de la bonne faiseuse, 
et qu’il s’en faut plus d’un grand demi-pied que leurs hauts—de-— 
chausses ne soient assez larges. 


(a) ‘Translate the foregoing in idiomatic English. 
(b) Identify the passage. 
(c) Explain the italicized words and phrases. 


(d) ‘‘—ne soient assez larges’’: Explain the mood of 
“‘soient’’. 
Le 
Translate and identify the following passages, explaining any 
allusions and pointing out their significance; 


(a) Nous serons par nos lois les juges des ouvrages; 
Par nos lois, prose et vers, tout nous sera soumis; 
Nul n’aura de l’esprit, hors nous et nos amis. 
Nous chercherons partout a trouver 4 redire, 
Et ne verrons que nous qui sachent bien écrire. 
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(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


e) 
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Plus on aime quelqu’un, moins il faut qu’on le flatte; 
A ne rien pardonner le pur amour éclate; 

Et je bannirais, moi, tous ces laches amants 

Que je verrais soumis a tous mes sentiments, 

Et dont a tout propos, les molles complaisances 
Donneraient de l’encens a mes extravagances. 


Je puis vous dissiper ces craintes ridicules, 
Madame, et je sais l’art de lever les scrupules. 

Le ciel défend, de vrai, de certains contentements; 
Mais on trouve avec lui des accomodements. 

Selon divers besoins, il est une science 

D’étendre les liens de notre conscience, 

Et de rectifier le mal de l’action 

Avec la pureté de notre intention. 


Nous pouvons tout aimer, il le souffre, il l’ordonne; 
Mais, a vous tout dire, ce Seigneur des seigneurs 
Veut le premier amour et les premiers honneurs. 
Commie rien n’est égal a sa grandeur supréme, 

Il ne faut rien aimer qu’apres lui, qu’en lui-meme. 
Négliger, pour lui plaire, et femme, et biens, et rang, 
Exposer pour sa gloire et verser tout son sang. 


Ne replique point, je connais ton amour; 

Mais qui peut vivre infame est indigne du jour; 
Pius l’offenseur est cher, et plus grande est 1’ offense 
Enfin tu sais laffront, et tu tiens la vengeance, 

Je ne te dis plus rien; venge-moi, venge-toi, 
Montre-toi digne fils d’un pére tel que moi; 

Accablé de malheurs ott le destin me range, 

Je vais les deplorer; va, cours, wole et nous venge. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c)- 


(d) 
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III 


“Cette piece (““Tartuffe’’) de Moliére, qui a soulevé tant 
d’orages, et de notre temps méime occasionne plus d’une 
émeute, cachait-elle réellement, comme on l'a dit d’un cdté, 
une attaque contre lacroyance, ou, comme on l’a dit de 
autre, une défense de la croyance contre 1’ hypocrisie 
qui ne fait que la compromettre? 

— Charles Louandre. 


Answer the foregoing question. 


What is meant by the “‘Unities’’? Illustrate from Le Gd 
and Azdromaque the extent to which Corneille and Racine 
observed the Unities. 


‘Le fond des piéces de Corneille est invariablement la lutte 
entre la passion et le devoir, et le triomphe du devoir sur 
la passion. Il va d’instinct au sublime’’. 

| —V. Fournier. 


Illustrate this statement from Polyeucte. 


Compare Racine’s power in the portrayal of the characters 
of men and women as exemplified in the cases of Oreste 
and Pyrrhus, and Hermione and Andromaque. 
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FRENCH II 


B—CoMPOSITION, SIGHT TRANSLATION AND ORAL. 
Tuesday, May 6th, 1912. Afternoon, 2—4. 
i 


Donnez un apercu sur les deux principales institutions ou 
sociétés qui contribuérent 4a la formation de la littérature clas- 
sique francaise. ) 


II 


Translate into French: 


By reason of its geographical position, France enjoys a 
considerable diversity of climate and soil and consequently a 
great variety of products. The most widespread and important 
culture is that of the cereals, and among these the first rank is 
occupied by wheat, which especially abounds in the region~ of 
the north and north-west. Oats come next and then quite in 
the third rank rye, barley and buckwheat and lastly maize and 
millet which are cultivated in relatively small quantities. In 
the mountainous districts and in sandy soil, where the cereals 
do not succeed well, the cultivation of the the potato is a great 
source of revenue, and is spread over many departments. 


III 


Translate into English: 


Le sort, qui de l’honneur nous ouvre la barriére, 

Offre a notre constance une illustre matiére. 

Il épuise sa force a former un malheur 

Pour mieux se mesurer avec notre valeur, 

Et, comme il voit en nousdes 4mes peu communes, 

Hors de l’ordre commun 11 nous fait des fortunes. 
Combattre un ennemi pour le salut de tous, 

Et contre un inconnu s’exposer seul aux coups, 
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D’une simple vertu c’est l’ effet ordinaire; 

Mille déja l’ont fait, mille pourraient le faire. 
Mourir pour le pays est si digne sort 

Qu’on briguerait en foule une si belle mort. 
Mais vouloir au publicimmoler ce qu’on aime, 
S’attacher au combat contre soi-meme, 
Attaquer tin parti qui prend pour défenseur 

Le frére d’une femme et l’amant d’tune sceur, 
Et, rompant tous ces noeuds, s’armer pour la patrie 
Contre un sang qu’on voudrait acheter de sa vie, 
Une telle vertu n’appartenait qu’a nous; 
L’éclat de son grand nom lui fait peu de jaloux, 
Et peu d’ hommes au cceur l’ont assez imprimée 
Pour oser aspirer a tant de renommée 


—Corneille, Horace 


Oral Examination—ten minutes. 
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FRENCH IV 


A—AUTHORS 
I 
Saturday, April 27th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—12.30. 
Translate into English:— 


Sst Une philosophie, perverse, sans doute, m’a porté a croire 
que le bien et le mal, le plaisir et la douleur, le beau et le laid, 
la raison et la folie, se transforme les uns dans les autres par des 
nuances aussi indiscernables que celles du cou de la colombe. Ne 
rien aimer, ne rien hair absolument, devient alors une sagesse. 
Si une société, si une philosophie, si une religion efit possédé la 
vérité absolue, cette société, cette philosophe, cette religion 
aurait vaincu les autres et vivrait seule 4 l’heure qu’il est. Tous 
ceux qui, jusqu’ici, ont cru avoir raison se sont trompés, nous 
le voyons clairement. Pouvons-nous sans folle outrecuidance 
croire que l’avenir ne nous jugera pas comme nous jugeons le 
passé? 


(a) Who is the author of the foregoing? 


(b) Comment on the philosophic doctrine therein con- 
tained. 


(c) What are the chief points made by Renan in relation 
to the theory of Education? 


II 


Et pourtant la vie donne raison a l’ami Flaccus, et sa philo- 
sophie est la seule qui s’accomode au train des choses. Voyez- 
moi ce gaillard qui appuyé a un trellis couvert de pampres 
mange tine glace en regardant les étoiles. Il ne se baisserait pas 


« 
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pour ramasser ce vicux manuscrit que je vais chercher 4 travers 
tant de fatigues. Et en vérité homme est fait plutét pour 
manger des glaces que pour compulser de vieux textes. 


(a) Relate briefly how Sylvestre Bonnard finally came 
into possession of the ‘‘vieux texte’’ referred to. 


) Comment on the point of view which finds expression 
in the last sentence of the extract cited. 


(c) Criticize Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard from the point 
of view of structure. 


Tit 


Translate into English: 


Regarde-moi, mon cher, et dis quelle espérance 
Pourrait bien me laisser cette protubérance, 

Oh! je ne me fais pas d’illusions.—Parbleu, 

Oui, quelquefois, je m’attendris, dans le soir bleu; 
J’entre en quelque jardin ott l’heure se parfume; 
Avec mon pauvre grand diable de nez je hume 

L, avril,—je suis des yeux, sous un rayon d’argent, 
Au bras d’dn cavalier, quelque femme en songeant 
Que pour marcher, a petits pas, dans de la lune, 
Aussi moi j’aimerais au bras en avoir une, 

Je m’exalte, je m’oublie..... et j’apercois soudain 
L’ombre de mon profil sur le mur du jardin. 


(a) Who is the speaker? 
(b) Scan the first three lines. 


(c) Critisize the last act of the play from which the fore- 
going passage is quoted. 


(d) Estimate the significance in literary history of the 
play cited above. 
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IV 
(a) Le Gendre de Monsieur Poirier: 


L,’aristocratie est déchue de ses priviléges: c’est au profit de 
la bourgeoisie que s’est opéré le changement; comment done 
gentilshommes et bourgeois vont-ils se comporter les uns vis-a- 
vis des autres?—Réné Doumic. 3 


What answer, if any, does Augier give to this question? 


(b) Sketch concisely the development of French comedy 
in the second half of the nineteenth century. . 


V 


(a) Describe concisely L’/ntérieur. 


(b) Explain, as fully and as clearly as you can, its sym- 
bolism. 








a ey 
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FRENCH III 


-B—Composition, SIGHT TRANSLATION AND ORAL, 
Saturday, April 27th, 1912. Afternoon, 2—4. 
I 


NotTe.—The candidate may select either (a) ov (b). ‘The 
composition should consist of at least not less than two hundred 
words. . 


(a) Mort DE ROLAND A RONCEVAUX 


‘Sous la conduite du traitre Ganelon, les Sarrasins embus- 
qués dans les gorges des Pyrénées cernent: le vallon de Ronce- 
vaux ot s’est engagée l’arriére-garde des Francs que commande 
Roland. 

L’ Archevéque Turpin bénit les guerriers. La bataille com- 
mence.... Les chefs tombent un a un.... Roland blessé sonne 
trois fois du cor, essaie vainement de briser son épée Durandal, 
se couche au sommet des Pyrénées et expire le visage tourné du 
cété de ennemi. 

Bient6t Charlemagne arrive avec toute son armée. Accablé 
de douleur, il appelle ses chevaliers par leur nom..... L/ écho 
seul lui repond. 


(b) Montrez par des arguments irréfutables que si l’anglais 
devient de plus en plus la langue du commerce, le francais res- 
tera cependant une langue que tout esprit cultivé devrait con- 
naitre. 


II 


Translate into English: 


C’est ainsi qu’il faut procéder dans toutes les sciences, et 
notamment dans les sciences morales et politiques. Considérer 
tour 4 tour chaque province distincte de l’action humaine, de- 
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composer des notions capitales sous lesquelles nous la concevons, 
celles de réligion, de société et de gouvernement, celle d’utilité, 
de richesse et d’échange, celles de justice, de droit et de devoir; 
remonter jusqu’aux faits palpables, aux expériences premiéres, 
aux événements simples dans lesquels les éléments de la notion 
sont inclus; en rétirer ces précieux filons sans émission ni mé- 
lange; récompenser avec eux la notion, fixer son sens, déterminer 
sa valeur; remplacer l’idée vague et vulgaire de laquelle on est 
parti par la définition précise et scientifique a laquelle on aboutit, 
et le métal impur qu’on a recu par le métal affiné qu’on obtient, 
voila la méthode génerale que les philosophes alors enseignent 
sous le nom d’analyse et qui résume tout le progrés du siécle.— 
Jusqu’ici et non plus loin ils ont raison: la vérité, toute la vérité 
est dans les choses observables et c’est de la uniquement qu’on 
peut la tirer, il n’y a pas d’autre voie qui conduise aux décou- 
vertes..—H. A. Taine. 


Ill 


Oral examination—ten minutes. 


ess 
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GERMAN I 


A.—AUTHORS 


Friday, April 26th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—11.30 


1.—Translate into English: 
Tell Heim: 


Ste nenunen mich Tellheim; der Name trifft ein. — Wber Sie 
meinen, id) jet der Tellhetm, den Sie in Bhrem VWaterlande ge- 
Faunt ‘haben, der bliihende Dtann, voller Wnfpriice, voller Mubm- 
begierde, der feineS ganzen Rorpers, jeiner gangen Seele machtig 
war, vor dem die Gdranfen der Chre und des Gliids erdffnet 
ftanden, der SNhres HSerzen3 und Yhrer Gand, wann er jchon ihrer 
nod nidjt mlirdig war, taglid) wiirdiger gu werden offen durf- 
te. — Diejer Telhetm bin ich ebenfowenig, — al8S id) mein Bae 
ter bin. — Weide jind gewefen. — Sch bin Lellhetm, der verabfdhie- 
dete, der an feiner Ghre gefrantte, der Rriippel, der Bettler. — 
Xenem, mein {raulein, verfpraden Gie fich: wollen Gie diejem 
Wort halter. 


Das Fraulein: 


Das flingt fehr tragifd! -—-Dodh, mein Herr, bis ic jenen 
itederfinde, — in die TellhetmsS bin id mun etnmal vernarrt, -— 
DdDiejer wird mir fdon aus der Mot Helfer miiffen. — Deine 
Hand, lieber Bettler. 


Give the context of this passage. What basis is there for 
Tellheim’s self-depreciation? 


2. Translate into English:— 


Die Dienfte ber Groken find gefahrlid) und lohnen der Ntiihe, 
de8 Biwanges, der Ernicdrigung nit, die fie foften. Winna tit 
feine bon den Citelv, die in Tren Mtannern nichts alS ben Titel 
und die ChrenftcHe lieben. Sie wird mid wm inic felbft lieber., 
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umd ic) merde um Sie die ganze Welt vergeffen. Sd ward Soldat 
aus Parteilichfeit, id) wei felbjt ntdt fiir mele polittidhe Grund- 
fage, umd aus Ser Grille, daB eS fiir jeden efrlichen Yiann gut 
fet, jit) in diefem Ctande eine Seithang gu verfucjen, um ich 
mit allem, was Gefabr heibt, vertraulich 31 machen und Ralte und 
Entidlojjenheit lernen. Mur die auberfte Not hatte mid) giwinger 
foOnnen, aus Ddiejem Verfuche eine Beftiinming, aus diejer gele- 
gentliden Befchattiqung ein GSandwerf 3u machen. Wher nun, da 
mid) nidjtS megr ziwingt, nun iff mein ganger Clhrgeiz3 wiederum 
einzig 1nd allein, ein rubiger und zufriedener Mtenjd gu fein. 


To what extent is Minna von Barnhelm a military play? 


3: ‘Translate into English: 


Das ganze Wejen bes alten Ptannes war eigentlid) wie ge 
madjt, um metnen anthropologijden Heibhunger aufs auperfte 3u 
‘reizen. Die Ddiirftige umd dod) edle Geftalt, feine wunbefiegbare 
Seiterfett, fo viel Runfteifer bet fo viel Unbeholfenheit; dap er 
qerave gu einer Beit heintkefrte, wo fiir andere feinesaleicen erjt 
bie cigentlidje Crnte anging; endlid) dte wentgen, aber mit der 
ridstigen Betonung, mit volliger Gautiqfett gefprocenen Iatei- 
nifden Worte. Der Mtann hatte alfo eine forgfaltiqere  C€rgie- 
hung genojjen, fic) Renntnijfe etgen gemacht, und mn — ein 
Bettelmufifant! Bch aitterte vor Begierde nad dem Bufammen- 
Honge. 


Wher fchon befand fid) ein dicdter Mtenfdentwwall astvijden mir 
und thm. WRlein, wie er war, und turd das Motenpult in jet 
ner Ooand nach allen Geiten bin jtorei, fHob ihn einer dem an- 
Dern 3u, und fdon hatte thm da8 AusqangSgitter aufgenommen, 
indeS ich nic) mm der Dtitte de Dammes mit der entgegenjtromen- 
den Wenjcemvoge fampfte. Co entidivand er mir, und als id 
endlid) jelbft in8 rubige Brete gelangte, war nach allen Geiten 
weit und brett fein Spielmann mehr 31 feben. 


Give a brief account of the story from which this extract 
is taken. 
4. Translate into English unseen:— 


Lafontaine hatte Sie Gewohnheit, jeden WXWhend einen Bratapfel 
gu effen. Cinmal tourde er aus dem Bimmer gerufen und leqte 
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Den Wpfel auf den Nantinjims. Wohrend feiner Whrefenfeit fam 
ein Sreund inf Bimmer, fah den Whfel und verzehrte ign. Lafon- 
taine fam 3uriid, fand den Upfel nicht, errtet aber den 3ujammer- 
hang und rtef mit erflinftelter Wujrequng: ,Wo it der Wpfel 
bingefommen, den id) Hier gelaffen habe?“— , Sch wei, micht”, 
fagte der andre. ,Das freut mid, gu horen, denn id) hatte BWrie- 
nif Hinetngetan, um ote Ratten 3u vergiften.” — ,Gerr Gott, id 
bin bergtftet”, rief der Gaft auerjt erfcrect: ,fcjicien fie fehnefl 
au einem rate!” — ,Qteber Freund’, faqte Vafontaine, ,,beruhi- 
gen Sie ficj;. ic) erinnere mid) eben, dah ic) dic8mal vergeffen 
habe, Gift hineingutun; alfein e8 tut mir bed) Tetd, tah e3 einer 
Riige bebdurfte, um ote RWabrhett au entdeden. 


— 


a.) = oe ee 
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GERMAN I 





B—PROSE 
Friday, April 26th, 1912. Afternoon, 2—4. 
1. Dictation and Oral Test. 
2. ‘Translate into German:— 


(a) If you had come yesterday, you would have heard 
- _ the French play. 


(b) However cold it may be outside, the house is al- 
ways warm. 


(c) The more one studies a language, the harder it 
beccmes. 


(d) If there is no delay, the bridge will be ready 
within a year. 


(e) What you say is too good to be true. 


({) Although the snow has long been gone, the trees 
are still as leafless as ever. 


3. Translate into German:—The climate here is of such 
a character that I have not yet taken off my summer clothes, and 
am writing this by an open window; as Syracuse lies further 
south than the northern point of Africa, one can hardly enjoy a 
warmer winter in Europe. But one is too little protected here 
from the cold; most of the rooms, and mine too, have no ceiling 
at all, but only the bare roof over them, so that the winds, and, 
in the rainy season, probably the rain also now and then, enjoy 
a free passage. Up to the present the weather has been fine 
and on my journey also I was very fortunate and had only two 
rainy days. This season is called St. Martin’s summer by the 
Italians, as I have already written you. 
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4. Write a composition in German of not less than 100 
words on one of the following subjects:— 


(a) ‘The character of Just. 
(b) ‘The life of Grillparzer. 


(c) ‘The development of Edmonton. 
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GERMAN II 


A.—AUTHORS 
Friday, April 26th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—11.30. 
1. Translate into English:— 


Vergebens widerftreber wir dem Réonig, 

Die Welt gejort ibm; wollen wir alletn 

Uns eigenfinnig jteifen und ve-ftocen, 

Die Landerfette ihm. 3u sunterbrecser, 

Die er gewaltig rings um un8 gezogen? 

Gein find die Warfte, die Geridte, fein 

Die Kaufmannsftragen, und da8 Caumrok felbft, 
Das auf dem Gotthard gicehet, muy im zollen. 
Von feinen. Landern wie mit einem Neb 

Sind wir umgarnet rings unid eingefdlojfen. 
Wird uns Has Reid) befchiigen?. Mann ¢3 felbit 
Sih jdiigen gegen SDeftreihs wachfende Gewmalt? 
Sifft Gott uns nicht, fein Natjer fann uns helfen. 
Was ijt 3u geben auf der Raijer Wort, 

Wenn fie in Geldb- und KrieqeZnot die Stabdte, 
Die untern Gchirm deS Wolers fitch geflitchtet, 
BVerpfanden diirjer und dem Mech verdubern? 


e Under what circumstances and by whom are these words 
spoken? Write explicit historical notes on this passage. 


b “The fact is that Schiller here (in William Tell) undertook 
something essentially new; namely, a play with an entire 
people for a here.’’ (Thomas). Estimate the success of 
the play from this point of view. 


2. ‘Translate into English:— 
Der aemeine Mtann hat hen fdarfen Blick de8 Rindes fiir ote 
Stirfen und Schwaden jeiner Vorgefesten. DQurd dies Bemiihen, 
das fie durchfauten, berlor Mettemnair noch den TebtenRejt Yetner 
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Wehtung; fie lernten daraus, wenn fie eS nod) nicht wuten, mit 
mem fie eS berderben /durften, mit mem nicht. Und waren fie un- 
gewik gewejen, fo hatte fie ‘das ungletbe Benehmen de3 Bau- 
herrn gegen die beiden Britder bejttmmen fonnen. Und da fie 
nicht fo fein waren un’d auch nicht dte Griinde dazu batten, wie 
orig MNettenmair, gab fic wre Metnung unverhoblen fund. Ste 
nahmen fich Dinge gegen thn heraus, die ihm 3zeigten, bap der 
Crfolq jeiner Herablajjung et ganz anderer tear, als den er 
beabfidtigte. Mun 30g er gitrmerd die Wolfe des blauen Rocked 
wieder um jteh guiiammen,piitt ichrilfernder alS je, jodag eS drit- 
be in der grogen ‘locke wiedertonte; ging auf doppelten Stel- 
gen, 30g die Schultern nod etnm! fo bod) am jechivarghaarigen 
Ropfe Herauf; der Grimm und die Entfdhiedembheit jeines frithern 
Sujten8 und Wusjpuctens war ein Rinderfpiel qegen fein jebiges. 
MWber die Wrbeiter wupten bald, dergleiden gefhah nur in Wpol- 
foniuS Wbhrwelenbeit, umd deffer gufalliges Rommnien brachte, wie 
der aufgehende Vollmond, die fdwerften Gewitter aus der Faj- 
Fung. 


Comment on the following statement:— 
Die engbeqrenste ,Refpettabilitat” de8 fleinftidtijchen Ratri- 
azierS bildet die WtmoSphare der gangen Handlung”. 
(H.Dt. Meyer). 


3. Translate into English (unseen) :— 


Mrm in Wrm und Kron’ an Krone fteht der Cichentwald ver- 
jdlungen, 
GSeut Hat er bet guter Laune mtr fein altes Lied gefungen. 


gern am Jtande fing ein junges Baumeen an fich fadht 3u 
miegen, 
Und dann ging e8 immer weiter an ein Gaufen, an ein Giegen; 


Ram eS her in madt’gem Suge, fchtvoll e3 an 3u breiten Wogen, 
Hod) fic) durch) die Wipfel malgend fam die Sturmesflut gezo- 
gen. 
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Und nun fang und pfiff e8 qraultdh in ben Rronen, in den 


Litften, 
Und dagiwifchen frarrt’? und dropnt’ eS unten in den Wurzel- 
qriiften. 


Mandhmal fhmang die hodfte Cide gellend ibren Gdhajt allcine, 
Donnernder erfehol nur immer drauf der Shor vom gangen 
Haine! 


Ciner twilden Meeresbrandung hat das fehsne Spiel gealicden; 
Wiles Laub war tweiflich fchimnernd nad Nordoften bHingelftri- 
3 chen. ; 


Wyo ftredtht die alte Geige dani der Wlte laut. und Leife, 
Unterrictend feine Walder in der alten Weltentweife. 


wit den fieben Tonen fcjrwctft er unerfdhopflich auf und nieder, 
Sn den fieben alten Tonen, die umfaffen alle Rieder. 


Und 03 Loufdjen ftill die jungen Didter u. die jungen Sinfen, 
Rauernd in den dunflen Bifdhen fie die Wtelodien trinfen. 
(Gottfried eller.) 


, 
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GERMAN II 


B—PROSE 


1. Dictation and Oral Test. 


2. Translate into German:— 


(a) He said that he had been in Australia for three 
years and was now on his way to Vancouver. 


(b) King Lear ordered each of his daughters to tell 
him how much she loved him. 


(c) ‘The governor asked Tell why he had taken a 
second arrow out of his quiver. 


(d) ‘The newcomer behaved as if he were a stranger 
to the place. 

(e) Should the day ever come; I would be prepared to: 
stake all I have. 


({) Your friend is evidently not the man to say one 
thing and do another. 


3. ‘Translate into German:—Will a sudden turn of the 
road, a scene of magnificent beauty burst upon theit view: the 
still expanse of a lake, bordered with dark precipices and fading 
woods, and mountains rising above them, height on height, till 
the clouds rested on their summits. A picturesque tourist had 
planted his travelling-chair under the corner of a rock, and was 


intently 


occupied in sketching the scene. The process attracted 


Sir Oran’s curiosity; he walked up to the tourist, who was too 


deeply e 
shoulder. 


ngaged to notice his approach and peeped over his 
Sir Oran, after looking at the picture, expressed his 


delight in a very loud and very singular shout, close to the pain- 


ter’s ear. 


The tourist sprang up in violent alarm, and seeing 


=~ 


traordinary physiognomy oF the personage at fe elbow, 
va sudden conclusion of evil intentions and ran off with 
at penairy CT lL. iow 
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GERMAN III 


A—AUTHORS 
Friday, April 26th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—11.30. 


1. ‘Translate into English:— 


Go ritt ich Hintiber 3u ten Liguiften, 

Gie thaten jich juft gegen Wiagdeburg riiften. 
Sa, das war jon ein ander Dtirg! 

Mes da ILujtiger, lojer ging, 

Soff und Spiel und Wradels bie DMrenge! 
Wahrhaftiq, der Spay war nit gering, 

Denn der Tilly verjtand jich auf3s Nonwmandieren. 
Dein eigenen Rorper war er ftrenge, 

Dem Soldaten lies er viele pajjieren, 

Und ging’s nur nicht aus jeiner Rafjen, 

Sein Sprucd) war: leben und leben fajfen. 

Wher das Glick Hiieb rhm nicht ftat — 

Seit der Leipziger Batalitat 

Wollt’ eS eben nirgends mehr flecten, 

MMes bet uns geriet ins Steen; } jae, 
Wo wir erfdienen unid podten an, : 
Ward nicht gegriipt nod) aufgetan. 

Wir mubten uns driten von Ort 3u Ort, 

Der alte Mtelpeft mar eben fort. 

Da nabm id) Handgeld on Her Sedhfen, 

Meinte, da miihte mein Slick recht madjfen. 


(a) Scan the first seven lines. 


(b) Write full historical notes on the passage. 


2. ‘Translate and comment on the following passages:— 


1. Die neue Wera, die Der Nunft GBhaliens 
Wif diefer Buhne Heut begirnt, macht auch 
Den Dichter fiurhn, die alte Bahn bverlaljend, 
Cuch aus tes Biirgerlebens engem Kreis 
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Wuf einen Hobern Schauplag gu vertegen, 
Nicht untwert des erhabenen Ytoments 
Ler Beit, in Hem wir ftrebend uns bewegen. 


2. Wie er raufpert umd wie er jpuctt. 
Das Habt ihr ibm glticlicd abgequct. 


3. Sn deiner Bruft find deines Schidfals Sterne. 


4. ©8 ijt enticjteden, nun its gut — und jdnefl 
Sin id) aebeilt pon allen Stweifel8qualen; 

Die Brujt tit wieder fret, ber Geift ijt hell, 

taht mub eS fetn, wo Hriedlands Sterne ftrablen. 


5. &8 gibt im Menfdenleben MWugenblice, 
Wo er dent Weltgerft naher ijt als jonft, 
Und eine Hrage fret Hat an da8 Sdhidfal. 


6. Lertielig madt da8 Wifgefdhid, die Sdhuld, 
Und febmeicelnd zum geringern Vianne pflegt 

Gefailner Stolz ‘herunter fich gu beugen; 

Dod) fparfam iantd mit Wiirde mwog der Hiirft 

Mir jedeSs Wort Hes Beifalls, wie Ser Herr 

Den Dtener lobt, der feine Lfltcht geten. 


3. Discuss Schiller’s treatment of history in Wallenstein; 
pointing out the nature of his principal deviations. 


4. ‘Translate into English:— 


Sage, twas werden wir jest beginner, 
Da die Hiirften ruben vom Streit, 
Wuszufiillen die Veere Her Stunden 
lind die Tange, unendlicde Beit? 
Ctras fiirchten und DHoffen und forgen 
Mug oder Menfd fiir den fommenden Morgen, 
Gak er die Sdiwere be3 Dafeins ertrage 
lind das ermiidenide Gleick der Bage 
_ Und mit erfrifdendem Windes tweben 
Rraufelnd bewege da8 ftocende Leben. 


Discuss Schiller’s views on the use of tragic chorus and ap- 
ply them to ‘‘Die Brant von Messina’’. 
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GERMAN III 


B—PROSE AND UNSEEN 
Friday, April 26th, 1912. Afternoon, 2-—4. 


1. Oral Test. 


2. ‘Translate into German:—The development of the mind, 
as all other developments, is an advance from the indefinite to 
the definite. In common with the rest of the organism, the 
brain reaches its finished structure only at maturity; and in pro- 
portion as its structure is unfinished, its actions are wanting in 
precision. Hence like the first movements and the first attempts 
at speech, the first perceptions and thcughts are extremely 
vague. As from a rudimentary eye, discerning only the differen- 
ce between light and darkness, the progress is to an eye that 
distinguishes kinds and gradations of colour and details of form, 
with the greatest exactness; so, the intellect as a whole and in 
each faculty, beginning with the rudest discriminations among 
objects and actions, advances towards discriminations of increas- 
ing nicety and distinctness. ‘To this general law our educational 
course and methods must conform. It is not practicable, nor 
would it be desirable, if practicable, to put precise ideas into the 
undeveloped mind. (Herbert Spencer). 


3. Write a composition in German of about 150 words on 
one of the following subjects: 


(a) Macbeth and Wallenstein. 
(b) Cédipus und die Brant von Messina. 


(c) Buttler. 


4. 
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Translate into English (unseen) :— 


Ls Hodftes Wunder, das der Geijt vollbradte, 
Bret)’ id) die Sprache, die er, Yonjt verloren 
wi tieffie Ctnjamfeit, aus fic) geboren, 

Weil fie allein die andern moglich madhte. 

a, wenn icy fie in Grundund Bwed betradte, 


Co hat nur fie den fchweren Bluch befchworen, 


Dem er, gum dunrpfenr Cingelfetn erforen, 
Crlegen wire, eh’ er noch ertvachte. 

Denn ift das unerforfhte Cins und Ales 
Su nie begriffnem Selbjtzerjplittrungsdrange 
si einer Welt von PBunften gleich zerftoben: 
‘So wird durd fie, die jedeS Wejenballes 
Gebhetmjtes Sein erjdeinen lakt tm Range, 
Die XTrenmung vollig wieder aufgehoben. 


. (Sr. Sebbel). 
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GERMAN HONORS 


A—LITERATURE 


Tuesday, April 30th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—11.30. 


InbetougBt der Sreuden, die fie fdenfet 

Nie entzitet bow ihrer GSerrlidhfeit, 

Nie gewalyr de Geijtes, der jie Lenfet, 
Gel’ger nie durd) meine Seligfeit, 

wubllos felbjt fiir thres Rinjilers Chre, 
Gleic&h dem toten Schlag der Pendelahr 
Dient fie fnechtifd dem Gefek der Schwere, 
Die entgodtterte Matur. 


From what poem are these lines taken? Explain its relation 
to Schiller’s conception of Greek culture and illustrate the latter 
further from his philosophical writings. 


2. Compare “‘die Kuenstler’’ with the essay entitled ‘“‘Uber 
den moralischen Nutzen aestetischer Sitten’’. To what influence 
is the author’s change of attitude largely due? ; 


3. How does Schiller classify poetry in his essay ‘‘Uber 
naive und sentimentalische Dichtung’’. 


Apply the classification to (a) the Iliad of Homer (b) Kabale 
und Liebe (c) Pickwick Papers (d) Tennyson’s Idylls. ; 


4. Define and discuss the term ‘Spieltrieb’. 


,Las Pathetifeje, fan man daher fagen, ift etre Snofulation 
Se3 unbvermetdliden Schidjal8, wodurch eS fetner Gojartiqfeit Ge- 
raubt umd der Wngrijf desjelben auf ote ftarfe Seite de8 Dten- 
jen bingeleitet wird.“ 


Explain this statement. 
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GERMAN HONORS 


B.—PHILOLOGY 
Tuesday, April 30th,1912. Afternoon, 2—4. 


1. ‘Translate into modern German:— 


Emmizen nu ubaral ih druhtin fergon scal, 

mit lon er zz iz firgelte, ioh sines selbes worte 
Paradyses resti gebe iu zi gilusti 

(ungilonot ni bileip ther gotes wizzode #/eip); 
In himilriches scone so werde iz iu zi lone 

mit geltes ginuhti thaz ir mir dafut zuhti. 

Sint in thesemo buache, thes gomo theheiner ruache, 
wortes odo guates, thaz lich iu-zwes muates: 
Cheret thaz in muate bi thia zuhti iu zi guate, 
ioh zellet thaz ana wanc al in iuuueran thanc. 


(a) Comment on the words italicised. 
(b) Discuss the chronology of the Evangelienbuch. 


2. ‘Translate into modern German:— 


Sorgen mac diu sela unzi diu suona arget, 

za uuederemo herie si gikalot uuerde. 

utuuanta ibu sia daz Satanazses kisindi kiuuinnit, 

daz leitit sia sar dar iru leid uuirdit, 

in ftir enti in finstri: daz ist rehto virinlih ding. 
upi sia avar kihalont die die dar fona himile quemant, 
enti si dero engilo eigan unirdit, 

die pringent sia sar uf in himilo rihi: 

dar ist lip ano tod, lioht ano finstri, 

selida ano sorgun: dar nist neoman sith. 


(a) What is the dialect of this passage? Point out char- 
acteristic forms. 
(b) Compare its metrical form with that of Otfrid. 
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Write historical notes on the following words:— 
vorhanden, Staete, zwei, euch, gar, Herr. 


Classify according to customary distinctions the verbs: 
heffen, haltan, suochen, faran, lihan, tuon. 


Give the complete parts in each case. 


Estimate the range of Old High German Poetry and 
give a brief account of representative poems. 
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HISTORY I 


Tuesday, April 30th, 1912. Morning 9.30—12.30 


Discuss briefly the effect of the industrial development of 
England on political reform. 


Compare in outline the system of responsible government 
as conducted in England and the system of representative 
‘government in the United States. 


Discuss the statement: ““The King does no wrong’’. 


How is a British Cabinet constituted? 
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HISTORY II. 


Tuesday, April 50th, 1912. Afternoon, 2—5. 


NotTEe.—Six questions constitute a full paper. 
Candidates are recommended to attempt questions 1 and 8. 


Sketch the social and political relations indicated by the 
term Feudalism. 


Sketch the constitution and methods of a typical mediaeval 
university, and discuss the part played by the universities 
of the middle ages»in the growth of European culture. 


What do you understand by the terms “The Monarchy of 
the T'udors’’, ‘‘Parliament’’, ‘‘Kulturkampf’’, ““Jacobin’’? 


Indicate the origin and sketch the growth of two of the fol- 
lowing The Inquisition, The English Cabinet, The In- 
dustrial Revolution, The American Constitution. 


What do you know of the conditions which led up to (a) The 
Thirty Years War (b) The French Revolution. 


‘Trace the successive steps by which Italy became united 
under the House of Savoy. 


Write short biographical sketches of three of the following: 
St. Louis, James I., EHrasmus, Frederick the Great, Met- 
ternich, St. Franciss of Assisi, Bismarck, Hildebrand, 
William the Silent. . 


Give some account of the origin of the British Parliament 
and trace its growth from 1066 to 1295. 


What do you know of the principal navigators of the XV 
and XVI Centuries and their voyages? Discuss their im- 
portance in European history. 


- “a 
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HISTORY III 


MippLE AGES AND RENAISSANCE, 


Tuesday, April 30th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—12.30. 


Notse.—Candidates must write on questions 5 and 9 and may 


- 8. 


oy 


select any five from the remaining questions. 


The Kingdom of Theodoric. 


Discuss the events leading to the revival of the Western 
Empire and the possible motives of Karl der Grosse in 
being a party to its restoration. 


The career of Mohammed. 


. Feudalism. 


. The First Crusade. 


Discuss the results on the Papacy and Empire of the duel 
engaged in by these two powers. 


Religious Revival in the Thirteenth Century. 
Humanism in Italy. 


Policy of Louis XI. 


10. The Council of Trent. 
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HISTORY V. 


Tuesday, April 30th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—12.30. 
NOTE.—Six questions constitute a full paper. 


Write a note on Prussian government and policy from 1828 
to 1836. 


What schools of political thought are represented (a) in the 
Frankfort parliament of 1848, (b) in the British parlia- 
ment to-day. 


‘The government had failed to enlist the intelligence or to 
discipline the labors of a brilliant and energetic nation.’’ 
How far is this true of the government of Napoleon III in 
France? 


‘Trace and account for the recovery of the Dual Monarchy 
after the shocks it sustained in 1848. 


What do you know of the doctrines of Karl Marx and Frie- 
derich Engels, and their effect upon European politics. 


Trace the various stages in the unification of Italy and illus- 
trate your answers by a sketch map. 


Sketch the character and work of two of the following: Pius 
XX, Mazzini, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Randolph Churchill, 
Alexander II, the Count von Herenthal, the late Duke of 
Devonshire, Benjamin Constant. 


Trace the policy of either ate or France towards the Papacy 
since 1870. 


What do you know of the constitutions of (a) Spain (b) ~ 


‘Turkey? 


10. Write notes on: Herzegovina, Orsini, Bazaine, Bundesrath. 


et ee 
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PHILOSOPHY II 


Saturday, May 4th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—12.30 
Answer seven questions. 


What.are the various classes of ““Idols’’ discussed by Bacon 
in his Movum Organum. Compare his method of induction 
with the modern method. 


Give and estimate Comte’s law of the development of 
thought. 


Show how Darwin arrived at his theory of ‘‘Natural Selec- 
tion’’. 

Discuss the function of the imagination in art religion and 
science. 


Write a note on the James-Lange theory of the emotions. 
In what way does James defend this theory against the 
charge of being materialistic? How doSpencer and Darwin 
explain the origin of the emotions? 


Discuss in a general way the nature of the instincts, and 
point out the laws of their development. How do you ex- 


plain the play of animals? 


Distinguish between illusions and hallucinations, and 
account for their origin. How do you explain the pheno- 
mena of dreams and somnambulism? 


What are the psychological and ethical problems involved 
in the discussion of the nature of the will and how are they 
related? 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


PHILOSOPHY III 





First Paper 
Saturday, May 4th, 1912. Morning, 9.30-—12.30. 


How do Descartes and Spinosa conceive of the relation of 
body and soul? 


Give an outline of the Monodology of Leibnitz. 


How did Descartes seek to establish the existence of innate 
ideas, and what was Lecke’s criticism of his. view? 


Outline the development in the treatment of the conception 
of sudstance by Locke, Berkeley and Hume. 


Write a note on the spirit of Enlightenment. 


Comment upon the importance of the following names for 
the History of Philosophy: Copernicus; Bruno;- Shaftes- 
bury; Newton; Holbach; Voliaire. 


/ 
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PHILOSOPHY III 





Second Paper 
Saturday, May 4th, 1912. Afternoon, 2--4.. 
Compare the Mediaeval and the Modern conceptions of life. 


. Outline Hobbes’ theory of society and compare it with that 
of Rousseau. 


Discuss Spinosa’s treatment of the problem of human 
freedom. 


‘“One’s conception of the universe is so far as it includes 
judgments of value the mirror of one’s will’’. Explain 
and estimate this view. 


Discuss the relation of virtue and happiness. 


What does Paulsen mean by the historical-psychological 
view of conscience? Examine his theory. 
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PHILOSOPHY IV 


First Paper 
Saturday, May 4th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—11.30. 
Answer five questions 


How do Fichte and Schelling seek to overcome the duallsm 
of Kant? 


What are the main ideas developed in Fichte’s 7he Vocation 
of Man? 


‘Philosophy exhibits the appearance of a circle, which 
closes with itself and has no beginning in the same way as 
other sciences have’’-—Explain. 


Compare Hegel’s treatment of the categories with that of 
Kant, and show the significance of the three main categories 
of Hegel’s Logic. 


Discuss the metaphysical basis of Schopenhauer’s Pessimism. 


Give and estimate briefly Comte’s Theory of the Relativity 
of Knowledge. 
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PHILOSOPHY IV. 





SECOND PAPER 
Saturday, May 4th, 1912. Afternoon, 2.—4.» 
Answer six questions 


Discuss Aristotle’s conception of Katharsis in his theory of 
tragedy. 

How does Kat distinguish between the Beautifuln and the 
Sublime? : 

- Give Hegel’s conception of the relation of Art, Religion and 

Philosophy. : 

Write a note on the relation of Polytheism and Monotheism. 
What is meant by Pluralism as advocated by William James? 


Discuss the principle of personality in its development and 
significance. 


How does Hoeffding seek to establish the axiom of the 
conservation of value from a psychological and historical 
point of view? 


What part does tradition play in religious experience, 
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PHILOSORHMY 2k. 





HoNnons PAPER< 
Monday, May 6th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—12.30. 


Discuss the function of Kant’s Critique of Practical Judg- 
ment. 


Compare Hegel’s dialectical method with that of Plato. 


What according to Hegel is the dialectical relation of Con- 
ception, Judgment and Syllogism, and how does he classify 
Judgments? 


What is the significance of the following categories in Hegel’s 
Logic: The Ground; Appearance; Substance; Chemism; 
The Idea? 


Compare Hegel’s conception of Theology with that of Kant. 


‘“The Philosophy of History rightly understood takes the 
place of a Theodicee’’. Explain and give in a general way 
Hegel’s conception of the Philosophy of History. 
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MATHEMATICS 


Soncegneeeanenerd 


A—ALGEBRA 
First Year 
Tuesday, April 30th, 1912. Afternoon, 2—5. | 
NoTE— Questions 1 to 7 and either 8 or 9 constitute a full paper. 
1. Find the first four terms and the last two terms of 


4a—tb??. 


2. Solve the equations: 
(a) x«x°®+7x'=8. 
Oh) © x 2x" 5 x— 60. 
(oven xt 3x12. 


3. Plot the graphs of (a) N=10" (b) y=x?+2x+1. 


4. Solve algebraically and graphically the following systems. 
Give in each case the character of the roots. 


xty=7. x+y=0. 
(a) (b) 
ey Git xy—6. 
5. Factor ax?+bx-+c. Show how the value of the discrimi- 
nant determines the character of the factors. 


6. Given, that the volume of a sphere varies as the cube of the 
radius and that when the radius is 34 ft. the volume is 
1792 cu. ft.; find the volume when the radius is 1 ft. 9 in. 


7. Find the sum of (a) 5 terms (b) 6 terms (c) z terms of the 
progression: 15, 12, 9. 
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What does the term “‘sum to infinity’’ mean? Illustrate. 
Under what circumstances can the geometrical pro- 
gression whose first term is 1 and second term 7 be 
‘‘summed to infinity’’? What is the result? 


The middle points of a square whose side is 10 feet are 
joined to form another square; the middle points of 
this square are joined to form a new square; and so 
on indefinitely. Find the “‘sum’’ of the areas of all 
the squares so formed. 


Dies 


N log; 9M—log, oN. 


Prove log; 9 


oF Vt 
Simplify { toss (1024x4096 eo ah oS) ote 


Write down the numbers less than 20 whose loga- 
rithms to the base 2 have 4 for characteristic. 
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MATHEMATICS I. 


C—TRIGONOMETRY. 
First Paper, 
Friday, March 22nd, 1912. Afternoon, 2—5. . 


Give a table showing the changes in sign and magnitude of 
sin A, tan A and cot A, as A increases from 0° to 360°. 


Draw diagrams showing the relations between the trigono- 
metric ratios of (180°+A) and those of A when A is a first 
quadrant angle. Find cos 210°, sin 225°, tan 240°. 


Prove the identities: 


cos A—sinA=)/2 cos (A+45°) 





Pectant 5 cog 2x 

j-+tan? x e 

cos sin_y : 

cosy _ = sin y-+cos y. 


Tea tas ov eA COL y 


Find the angle A of the triangle having a=221.5, c=168.3 
and C=33° 39’. 


Draw a figure and prove cos (A-+B)=cos A cos B— 
sin A sin B for A, B, and (A+B) in the first quadrant. 


sin (x—y) 
Express eg oma 


Substitute 2x for y and simplify. 


in terms of tan x and tan y. 


Show how to construct cos! (4) and sin (-31/2). Find 
the radian measure in each case. 


Given a—226.4, b=431.6, c=316.8, solve the triangle. 


: ; rags 228 Seed! iS 
Prove that in any Hignele wn 3 ee cot ee and 





sin Acetate eet s—b. s—c: 
be 
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MATHEMATICS I. 


TRIGONOMETRY AND ALGEBRA. 
Second Paper. First Year, Course B. 


Cos (A+45) 
Cos (A—45) 


(2) 4cos A sin3A(— cos 3A)=(3 sin 4A.) 


1. Prove (1) =Sec 2A—tan 2 B A 


2. A person walking along a straight road observes that at two 
consecutive milestones the angles of elevation of a hill direct- 
ly in front of him are 30°, 75°. Find the height. 


3. Prove (a) Tan-!4+ Tan! $=45° 
(by Sint (Sinha oe meng 
4. Given a=14, b=6, C=60’, solve the triangle. 
5.. In any triangle prove 
(1) Sin 2A+Sin 2B+ Sin 2C=4 Sin A Sin B SinC: 


Sin (A—B)__ a? —b? 
Sin .C, c 





(2) 


6. Solye x? —5x—2// x2 ae pre ee 


7. (a) Simplify and express clear of denominator 
Ae 


(b) Find the square root of (e¥ —27! e-* )2 —2 
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MATHEMATICS II. 


A.—ALGEBRA 
Tuesday, April Oth, 1912. Afternoon, 2—5. 


Find the equation of the circle having the join of (3,-5) 
and (2,-2) as diameter. 


How many solutions has the system x? +y? =r? ,y=ax? +b? 
Illustrate graphically. If r=4, a=t,b=4, [solve the  sys- 
tem. 


(a) Plot, using synthetic division, y=x*t —3x3 —2x—3. 
(b) Discuss and plot x? —4y?—3y=0. 


Find the point on the line 3x—Sy 6=O which is equidis- 
tant from the points (3,—4) and (2,—1). 


Find the area of the triangle whose vertices are (a,b+c), 
(b,c+a) and (c,atb). Use two other methods to get the 


satne result. 


(a) Plot r—4 sin 4 
)b) Discuss and plot r? —4 sin 2t 


a Find the slope of the tangent to y=2X‘ at (x1, yi) 
(b) What is the rate of increase of the function f(t) when 
t=t,? Whatis the average rate in the interval(t: , tz )? 
Give two graphical illustrations. 


(a) Get the equation in rectangular coordinates of the locus 
of the point whose distance from a fixed point(o,o) and a 
fixed line (x-+p=o) arein a constant ratio, e. (b) Trans- 
form into polars. 


What is meant by ‘‘the sum of an efinite series’’, ‘‘a conver- 
gent series’’, ‘‘a divergent series’’. Give three illustrative 
examples. Write a note on each of the following: 
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(a)* Ie ee (b) 14-44-4747. -5. 
CC) 4 ei 
Show how the (fixed) curve yx? may be used to solve 


cubic equations. 


Find, where possible, for each of the following functions 
its value, L lim,R lim and limit at the given point: 


q2 — x? 





1 1 
at-x—=a, — at 1, —~ at 0 and tan x at 90. 
a—x, x2 x 
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MATHEMATHICS II 





C—TRIGONOMETRY 
Friday, April 12th, 1912. Afternoon, 2—5. 


Prove the following:- 
Sin A+Sin 3A+Sin 5A+Sin 7A—16 Sin A cos? A cos? 2A 


Cos 20° Cos 40° Cos 80° =4 
2 Sin-?x=Sin- (2x//1—x2 ) 
Find the principal value of x satisfying each of the following; 


(a) Sin 2 x—Sin 4x=— //2 Cos x 


(b) Tan-! x — cot-! x=90° 


Find the distance between two objects that are invisible 
from each other. At a station S which is 504 yards from 
one object and 441 yards from the other, the substended 
angle is 55° 40’. 

Solve the triangle having a—=260, b=280, c=300. 

Prove geometrically cos a= cos b cos c+sin b sin c Cos A. 


Assuming fundamental formulae show that 


(1) cot a sin b= cos b cos c—sin C cot A. 


(2) Sei ATB a—b cos S 








COSipes= COS 
2 


Solve the spherical triangle when A=40°, a=40° 20’, 
B=69° 34’ 30”. 


Solve the spherical triangle when a=138.4, b=109.41, 
c=90". 
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MATHEMATICS III. 





ee ALOU LUIS: 
Tuesday, April 9th, 1912. Afternoon, 2—5. 
Find the radius of curvature of 4y? =x at the point (1, 4). 
Find the whole area of the lemniscate, r? =a’ cos 2 t. 


Find the volume generated by. the revolution of the catenary, 
y=ta (e4%* +e-%* ) about the x-axis, between x=0 and x=c. 


Find the antiderivatives of arcsin x, (a? -—x? )% 
and x°* (1+x? )-%. 


Find the dimensions of the rectangle of greatest area ins- 
cribed in the ellipse having semiaxes 3” and 2”. , 


What is the length of the curve x*+y*=a”? 


Solve (a) Wy log y; and 


dx 

dex ies sre ; 
(b) qe the initial conditions being » 

t=0, x=0, and 4, 


Find the centroid of a segment of the parabola y? =24x cut 
of by the double ordinate corresponding to x=6, assuming 
that the density at any poiut is proportional to the distance 
from the y-axis. 


Find by double integration the area included between the 
parabolas y? —3x and y*? =12 (60—x). 


Find the moment of inertia of a circular lamina of radius r 


(a) about the diameter; (b) about an axis perpendicular to 
its plane, through a point on the circumference; (c) about 
an axis perpendicular to its plane, through the center. 


Find the maximum value of f(x)=1—2 (x—1)%, or 
of f{(x)==cos 2x—sin x. 
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MECHANICS 


SECOND YEAR, COURSE A. 


Friday, April 5th, 1912. Afternoon, 2—5. 


A cord is strung over a pulley. At one end of the cord isa 
19 lb. weight, and at the other an 11 lb. weight. Neglect- 
ing weight of cord and mass of pulley, find acceleration of 
each weight and the tension of the cord. 


ABC Disa square, and along the sides AB, BC, CD there 
act forces of 1, 2, 3 pounds respectively. Determine (ana- 
lytically) the magnitude and line of action of the resultant. 


A person travelling eastward at the rate of 3 miles per hour 
finds that the wind seems to blow directly from the north; 
on doubling his speed it seems to come from the northeast. 
Find the direction of the wind and its velocity. 


An elevator reaches full speed of 8 ft. per sec. 24 seconds 
after starting. With what average force does a 160-lb. man 
push down on the floor while the elevator is starting up? 
The elevator is stopped (when moving up at full speed) in 
1% sec. With what average force does a 160-lb. man push 
down on the floor while the elevator is stopping? 


Find the centre of gravity of the remainder of a circle of 
radius 27 after a circle of radius and tangent to the outside 
circle, has been removed. 


Two uniform planks, each of weight W and length [L, are 
hinged at one end, and stand with their free ends on a 
smooth horizontal plane, being prevented from slipping by 
a rope which is tied to each plank half way up. Find (a) 
the reaction of each foot, (b) the tension in the rope and (c) 
the action at the hinge. 
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The back lines of a tennis court are 78’ apart, and the service 
lines 42’. The net is 33” high. Find the horizontal velo- 
city of the ball, when it is returned from near the ground 
at one back line so as to graze the net and just strike the 
other back line. 


A curling stone is projected along ice with a velocity of 48 
ft. per sec. Express the resistance due to friction as a deci- 
mal of the weight of the stone if it stops (a) in 300 ft. (b) 
in 15 seconds. 


In an 8-oar boat the oars are 10 ft. long and the distance of 
the hand of each rower from the rowlock is 2.5 ft. If the 
pull of each rower is 75 pounds, find the force exerted on 
the boat. 


A boy who has coasted down hill on a sled has a velocity of 
10 miles per hour when he reaches the foot of the hill. He 
now goes on the horizontal meeting a constant resistance of 
25 pounds. If he weighs 95 lbs, and the sled 10 lbs. how 
long will they go before coming to rest? If he can exert a 
force of 20 pounds to hold himself on the sled, will he be 
thrown forward when the sled stops? 


A wheel is about to roll over a perpendicular obstruction, 1 
ft. high. ‘The diameter of the wheel is 3 ft. and its weight 
800 lbs. Find the horizontal force P, applied at the center 
of the wheel, necessary to start the wheel over the obstruc- 
tion. 


Suppose the earth a sphere 8000 miles in diameter. Find 
the velocity, at the earth’s centre, of a cannon-ball dropped 
into a vertical shaft through the centre, assuming the at- 
traction of the earth on the ball to vary directly as the 
distance from the centre. 
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PHYSICS I 





Thursday. April 25th, 1912 Morning 930—12.30. 


Explain what is meant by the polarization of a voltaic cell. 
and describe two practical cells, showing how each 
disposes of polarization effects 


Describe and explain the action of an ammeter. 


State the laws of induced currents and show how they are 
applied by describing an induction coil or a direct current 
dynamo 


ape number (of wires 7 of; resistance 1); Tro, r;, 14; 
ete are connected in parallel. Derive a formula for their 
combined resistance. 


(b) What current will pass through five lamps connected 
in parallel toa 110 volt circuit if the resistances of the 
lamps are respectively 55, 110, 220, 440, and 440 ohms? 


(c) What is the rate of expenditure of energy in the 
aove lamps? 


(d) What is the cost of running the above lamps for 5 
hours if electric energy costs 8 cents per kilo-watt-hour? 


Two tuning forks are placed on resonance boxes about ten 
feet apart and one is bowed. The other fork also gives a 
sound. If either fork is loaded with a small weight n° 
sound comes from the second fork when the first is set in 
vibration. Explain these results 


Write short notes on the following 


Pitch and quality of a sound; overtones and beats in 
sound; reflection and refraction of light; and the spec- 
trum produced when a beam of white light is passed through 
a prism. | 
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7. Show how animage is formed on the screen of a “‘pinhole’’ 
camera. What is therelation between the sizes of the 
image and object and the distances of the object and 
screen from the pin-hole? What is the effect of enlarg- 
ing the pin-hole? What is the effect of alensin a camera on 
the size and brightness of the image? Give reasons in 
each case. 

8. (a) Howdoes the illumination on ascreen vary with the 
distances of a light from the screen. Give geometrical 
reasons for your answer. 

(b) You have a standard candle and a light by which you 
wish to determine the candle power. Describe the appar- 
atus you would use and how you would use it. 


LO: 
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PHYSICS III. 





Tuesday, April 2nd, 1912. Morning, 9—12. 


Derive a formula for the positions of the object, image and 
focus of a spherical lens. Show that the same formula may — 
be made to apply to concave and convex lenses, for all posi- 
tions of the object and lens. 


Apply the above formula to determine the position, size and 
character of the image formed by a convex lens of 15 cm. 
focal length if the object is placed 20 cm. from the lens. 


Prove that if we rotate a plane mirror upon which a beam of 
light is incident, through an angle A then the reflected beam 
will be rotated through an angle 2A. 


Show how to find the refractive index of a prism. 
Show by a drawing how to construct a terrestrial telescope. 


Write a note on the solar spectrum comipariug it with the 
spectrum of the light produced by electric discharge through ~- 
vacuum tubes. 


Discuss polarized light and the various means by which 
it may be produced and detected. 


Discuss the phenomenon of total reflection of light. 


Write short explanatory notes on the following: overtones, 
beats, quality, resonance, and Doppler’s principle as applied 
to sound. 


Show how the pitch of a fork may be determined by means 
of a sonometer. 
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PHYSICS IV. 





Tuesday, April 2nd, 1912. Morning, 9—12. 


1. (a) Define magnetic force, magnetic induction and perme- 
ability. (b) Prove the formula B=H+4 p, I. 
(c) Discuss the phenomenom of hysteresis. 


2. Describe and explain the action of a practical dynamo. 
3. Discuss the Hall and the Pelletier effects. 


4, Discuss the effect of a change of temperature on the resist- 
ance of metals and describe the construction of a practical 
resistance thermometer, showing how it is used. 


5. A galvanometer (resistance=250 ohms) is shunted by a re- 
sistance of 100 ohms. 


(a) If the galvanometer indicates a current through it of 2 
amperes what is the whole current in the circuit? 


(b) What E.M.F. must have been applied to the terminals 
to produce the current? 


(c) How much energy will be used up in the galvanometer 
and shunt in 15 minutes? 


6. The E.M.F. of a battery is 18 volts and its internal resist- 
ance is 3 ohms. ‘The difference of potential between its 
poles, when they are conneeted by a wire A, is 15 volts and 
falls to 12 volts when they are connected by a wire B. Find 
the amount of heat developed in each wire in 10 minutes. 


7. State Faraday’s laws of electrolysis and describe an experi- 
ment by which they may be tested. 


8. Discuss (a) Foucault currents (b) Back E.M.F in electric 
motors. 
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CHEMISTRY II 


SS eet 


ARTS: 


Saturday, April 27th. 1912. Morning,’ 9.30—12.30. 


Describe the manufacture of nitric acid from the atmosphere 
and water. Name other processes by which combined nitro- 
gen is obtained. Point out why these compounds of nitro- 
gen are of special value. 


State where argon is found, what lead to its discovery and 
how itis obtained in the pure state. Describe its chemical 
properties and account for its having escaped detection 
so long. 


Prove that Sulphur dioxide can act as an oxidizing agent as 
well as a reducing agent. Compare its bleaching action 
with that of hydrogen peroxide Describe how sulphur di- 
oxide is generally prepared in the laboratory. 


Define electrolysis. Give examples where electrolysis pro- 
duces (a) only primary products. (b) only secondary pro- 
ducts and (c) both primary and secondary products. 


Name the oxides of chlorine. Describe how they are prepared. 
State what substances are formed when they are dissolved 
in water. Describe the various waysin which hypochlorous 
acid may be decomposed. 


Point out the relation of ionization to chemical activity. 
What class of substancesis as a whole, most extensively 
ionized? Mention any notable exception in this class. 


Name and describe the allotropic forms of sulphur. State how 
they are prepared and under what conditions they are 
stable. Account for sodium sulphide having an alkaline 
reaction. 
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CHEMISTRY II. 


—_——— 


Friday, April 12th, 1912 Afternoon, 2—5. 


+ 


Note: Give formulae wherever possible. 


What is bleaching powder? How is it prepared? For 
what purposes is it used? Describe how pure hypochlo- 
rous acid may be prepared from it. 


Define the term ‘“‘Dissociation in solution’’ and describe 
how the extent of this dissociation can be measured. 


Describe ‘‘ionic migration’’ and an experiment illustrating 
it. Explain the decomposition of water by electrolysis. 


What are the properties of ozone, and how can its pre- 
sence be detected? 


Outline, in their chronological order, three “processes em- 
ployed for the manufacture of sulphuric acid. Describe 
one of these processes in detail. 


Where and in what formis sulphur found in nature? How 
is it mined and purified? 


Describe the periodic system, state what facts contributed 
to its general acceptance, and point out its benefit to a 
student of chemistry. 
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CHEMISTRY III 





Tuesday, May 7th, 1912. Afternoon, 2—5 


Give a brief outline of the synthetic preparation of laevu- - 
lose. State to what groups of sugars it belongs. Give the 
properties indicating that it belongs to this group. Describe 
how it may be converted into dextrose and from that into a 
pentose or an heptose. 


Distinguish between a dye and a coloured substance. Name 
the two most important groups of dyes, and describe the 
manufacture of one dye from-each group. What is methyl 
violet? State what change in colour takes place when 
more inethyl groups are introduced or when phenyl takes 
the place of methyl. 


Give the structural formula for uric acid and a brief outline 
of the methods which have been employed to determine 
that formula. What isthe basicity of this acid? and what 
alkaloids are closely related to it? Give the structural for- 
muta of any one of these. 


Has the phenyl group, when compared with corresponding 
methyl compounds, the tendancy to impart either acid or 
alkaline properties to its derivatives? Give examples to 
‘illustrate your answer. 


Describe how a nitro-group is introduced into a benzine 
nucleus and how it may be replaced by OH, CN, OCHg. 
CO OH, NH., N.H;. How could you prepare ortho- 
dinitio benzine? 


Compare the properties ‘of benzaldehyde with those of 
acetaldehyde. 
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CHEMISTRY IV 


Tuesday, May 7th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—12.30. 


How are the abnormal vapour densities of certain substan- 
ces, such as phosphorus pentachloride, explained? What 
further confirmation of the explanation given can be ob- 
tained? 


Describe three different methods of comparing the molecular 
weights of disolved substances. How do you account for 
the irregular results obtained when salts, for example, 
sodium chloride, are compared with neutral organic substan- 
ces, such as sugar. 


The heat of neutralization of strong acids and bases is very 
nearly constant, while with weaker acids and basis it varies 
considerably, and is generally less than for strong acids and 
bases. Explain this and show how it is consistent with 
other properties of solution of strong acids and bases. 


Describe clearly why sodium acetate is added to solution of 
zine salts when zinc is to be precipitated as a suiphide in 
acid solutions. 

Explain why scdium hydroxide produces a precipitate with 
soluble calcium salts but not with soluble aluminium salts 
and ammonium hydrexide acts the reverse to this. 


State why amorphous precipitates are difficult to wash and 
what precautions are generally necessary when washing 
them. 


Descrize and explain the influence of such substances as 
tartaric acid on the precipitation of copper by potassium- 
hydroxide. 


When determining weak acids volumetrically what classes 
ofindicators should be used? and why? What acids could be 
used to advantage fer this titration? 


Why can potassium hydroxide not to be used for precipita- 
ing iron for gravimetric analyses? What effect has potassium 
cyanide on precipitates of iron? 
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GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY 


Thursday, April 25th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—12.30. 
(a) ‘Trace the evolution of the North American Continent. 


(b) Indicate the general conditions existing to produce 
the Carboniferous system, the Cretaceous system, and 
the Laramie formation. 


Give an account of the phenomena of non-volcanic igneous 
eruptions. 


(a) Describe glacial erosion. 


(b) Describe the phenomena connected with the “‘recession 
of the cirque’’: 


(c) What evidence have we to show the glaciation of 
Canada? iS ta 


(a) Refer each of the submitted specimens to its proper 
geological position. 


| (b) Name and classify each specimen. 


Classify the more important varieties of mineral deposits, 
giving examples of each. 


(a) Show the importance of the feldspars. 
(b) What are the distinctive characters of the group? 


(a) Write notes on the economic importance of:— corun- 
dum, gypsum, cassiterite, hematite. 


(b) Describe some of the important economic varieties of 
quartz. ; 


Identify the minerals submitted. 
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MECHANICS OF MACHINES. | 





SECOND YEAR, COURSE A 
Wednesday, April 10th. 1912 Morning, 9-12. 


Name the inversiohs of the double slider-crank chain, giv- 
ing diagramatic illustrations of each. 


Name the inversions of the slider-crank chain giving dia- 
gramatic illuserations of each. 


Distinguish clearly between, quadratic crank chains, cross- 
ed slide chains, crossed slider-crank chains, double slider- ~ 
crank chains, and slider-crank chains. 


Draw the polar diagram of the angular velocity of the tiller 
through an angle of 45° on each side of its mean position in 
a Rapson’s slide if the tiller ropes are moved with a uniform 
velocity of 5 ft. per sec. 


Using the second inversion of the slider-crank chain in 
which ‘‘b’’ is fixed show that a point on ‘‘d’’ may be taken 
so that the path is approximately straight. Show such a 
path for 4 inches. 


In the pendulum pump show how the angular velocity of 
the links ‘‘a’’ and “‘b’’ may be found for any given position 
of the mechanism in terms of the linear velocity of the link 
‘‘d’’ at that instant. 


Design a quick return mechanism in which the forward 
drive is 3 times as fast as the return. 
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GRAPHICAL STATICS 





SECOND YEAR, COURSE A. 
Saturday, March 30th, 1912. Afternoon, 2—5. 


Note.—Results must be scaled and written down. Work 
must be drawn to suitable scale. 


1. Find the reactions at the supports and the resultant of the 
following system of forces: 


(a) Forces of 50, 70, 100 and 30 lbs. acting at distances of 
10, 20, 30 and 35 feet respectively from the left support of 
a 40 foot span. 


(b) Forces of 50, 70, 100,-30 and 40lbs. acting at distances 
of 10, 20, 30, 45 and 55 feet respectively from the left sup- 
port of a 40 foot span. 


2. Find resultant of forces of 2, 3, 7, 5,12 and 2 acting along 
the sides of a regular hexagon of 2 inches side (taken the 
_ same way round). - 


3. Find the resultant of forces of 140, 50 and 60 lbs. acting ra- 
dially at the circumference of the left half of a 50 foot se- 
micircle at points 45°, 6734° and 90° away from the left end 
A of the diameter if A be a fixed end and B be free to 
move horizontally. Find also the reactions at A and B. 


4. Find the center of gravity of the given figure and scale its 
position with regard to point A. 


5. Draw the B.M. and shear diagrams for the following load 
distribution (a) concentrated loads of 50 and 80 lbs at points 
10 and 20 feet away from the left support and a uniformably 
distributed load of 5 lbs. per foot run on the last 20 feet of 
a 50 foot span. 


(b) A uniformly distributed load of 5 lbs. per foot run over 
a 40 foot span. 


6. Find the stresses in the members of the given framed struc- 
tures. 
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SURVEYING. 





SECOND YEAR, COURSE A 
April, 1912 


1. It is required, to determine the length and the bearing of 
a straight line which would join the flagstaff on the 
Rene Lemarchand building, and the flagstaff on the new 
Parliament building. The following data are available. 

A base line 1480’ in length and bearing N.67° W. has 
been laid out on the University campus. 


Transit at Sight to Bearing 
N.W.end of base line Lemarchand bldg. Bearing, N. 23°15’ E. 
N.W.end of baseline Parliament bldg. N. 68° E, 

S.E. end of base line Iemarchand bldg. N. 1° 30’ E. 
S.E. end of base line Parliament bldg. N. 53° RB. 


Each sight is taken to the flagstaff of the building. 


2. It is required to make a Plane Table survey of an open 
valley through which a transit line has been run; describe 
the instrument and the procedure which you wonld follow 
in making the survey. 


3. A shaft 100’ deep has been sunk on a mining property. The 
elevation of the collar of the shaft above mine datum is 
250.00. “Ihe surface of the ground falls away from the 
collar of the shaft to the West on a 45° slope. It is desired 
to drain the shaft by means of a drift falling on a 1% grade 
to the West from the bottom of the shaft. What is the ele- 
vation at which the floor of the drift will intersect the face 
of the hill; and what is the plan distance of this point West 
of the shaft? 


4, -It-is required to grade a football field on a portion of the ~ 
campus which is rolling ground; and itis specified that there 
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shall be a slope of 4%” per foot across the field, and also 

that the excavation and the embankment shall balance. 
Describe the Engineering field and office procedure which 

would be followed in doing this work. 

.. How would you prepare a progress estimate of quantities 

for the contractor after grading operations had begun? 


Describe in detail how you would proceed to measure the 
discharge of the Saskatchewan River, at the University 
property during the period of normal flow. 


Outline the method of subdividing Dominion Crown Lands 
into township sections. 
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DESCRIPTIVE CKEOMETRY. 


SECOND YEAR, COURSE A. 
April 3rd, 1912. 
(Diagrains are given with questions 2, 5, 6 and 8.) 


Show the plan of a right pentagonal prism, height 2 inches, 
side of base 1 inch, when one rectangular face lies in a plane 
inclined to the ground at 60° and a long side of that face is 
at 30° to the ground. 


A hexagonal pyramid is given by its projections. Shew (a) 
the plan of the section as given; (b) the plan ofthe frustum 
with the section end on H. P. and (c) the development of 
the surface of the frustum. 


Show the plan and elevation of a cone, with its base resting 
on H.P., having a height of 2.5 inches, the diameter of its 
base 1.7 inches, and its axis 2 inches from the V.P. A point 
P is 2 inches to the right of the axis of this cone, 1.2 inches 
above H.P. and 1.5 inches from V.P.  Shew the traces of 
two planes which pass through P and are tangential to the 
cone. 


A right prism, having for its base an equilateral triangle of 
2.5 inches side, has its axis vertical and one face parallel 
to V. P. A square prism—side of square 1.75 inches, axis 
horizontal, and inclined at 40° to the V. P.—penetrates the 
triangular prism, so that their axes intersect. One face of 
the square prisin is 3 inches. Shew the elevation and in- 
tersection of the solids. 


A given cylinder lies with a generator A B on the ground 
with an angle of 30° to the V.P. Shew the traces of a plane 
which shall touch a given point. 
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The elevation is given of a square-headed bolt with conical 
shank, which rests on H.P. Shew the shadows on the shank 
and the ground made by parallel rays of light, the direction 
of which is also given. 


From the given axes shew in axometric projection a rectan- 
gular slab, 18 feet long, 12 feet broad, and 3 feet thick, 
with a circular hole through the centre, 5 feet in diameter; 
scale 1 to 48. 


Determine the traces of a plane which shall touch a given 
cone and sphere. How many such planes may be drawn? 
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HYDRAULICS. 


THIRD YEAR, COURSE A. 
Friday, April 12th, 1912. 9 a.m.—1-p.m. 


Discuss formulae for the flow of water in conduits dealing in 
detail with Kutter’s and Bazin’s. How is the general for- 
mula V=C (RS)* deduced? 


Apply Kutter’s formula to find the capacity of an egg-shaped 
sewer 2’4"><3'6" laid on a grade of 1 in 100. Compare the 
velocity when full to that when $ full. 

To what depth and with what velocity will the water flow in 
a rectangular conduit of planed timber 3 feet wide and laid 
on a grade of 1 in 600 if required to carry off a flow of 
223,500 gals. per hour. 


Discuss the hydraulics of the flow of rivers considering both 
actual and mean velocity, measurement of discharge and 
transporting capacity of current. 


Deduce the formula for the impulse of a stream of water and 


apply it to find the pressure, in inagnitude and direction, on. 


a vane which receives the discharge af a 1” nozzle under an 

effective head of 35 fect and turns the stream throngh an 
1e) 

angle of 120. 


Discuss water hammer in pipes. The pressure head at a 
nozzle entrance is 400 feet where there is no flow and 200 
feet when the water is flowing. The pipe is 1500 feet long 
and the velocity in it is 4 feet per second when the nozzle 
is in operation. Compare the excess dynamic pressure 
when the valve is closed in (a) 0.7 sec. (b) 0.3 sec. 


An axial-flow impulse turbine of 5 feet mean diameter passes 


170 cu, ft. of water per second under an effective head of 
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8.6 feet. "The depth of the wheel is 0.9 feet. At what an: 
gle should the water enter the wheel to give an efficiency of 
81 per cent, the width of the wheel being constant, and 
disregarding hydraulic resistances. (Whirling velocity of 
“water at outlet is nil). 


An axial-flow reaction turbine of 7 feet mean diameter pas- 
ses 198 cu. ft. of water per sec. under a total head of 13.5 
feet; the depth of the wheel being 1 foot, the width at inlet 
1 foot, at outlet 1.25 feet. ‘The water leaves at an angle of 
90° with the wheel’s periphery, the lip angle at inlet being 
also 90. Find the direction and magnitude of the velocity 
of the water at entrance, the lip angle at outlet, the speed 
in R.P.M., the efficiency and the H.P. 

An inward-flow reaction turbine being required for an avail- 
able head of 20 feet and a discharge of 700 cu. ft. per mi- 
nute, determine the size and speed of the wheel, the inclina- 
tion of the guide and wheel vanes and the efficiency assum- 
ing that ro = 4%r1=di =d2; Vi=% (2gH)*; V}=0 and 
F=90°. 
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STRUCTURAL DESIGN. 


THIRD YEAR, COURSE A. 
Wednesday, April 10th, 1912. 9 a.m.—1l1 p.m. 


Explain clearly what is meant by single and double shear. 
When is the factor which determines the number of rivets 
not the allowable shear in the rivets but the bearing on the 
plate. Illustrate by examples. 


Draw the diagrams for which the maximum bending moments 
and shears in a 70 foot plate girder due to aliveload as given 
in Compromise Standard Loading class R may be obtained. 
Tabulate these values for each 10 feet along the girder. 


Design the section for the plate girder of question (2) if in 
addition to the live load there be a dead load of 600 Ibs. per 
foot run for each girder. 


Design the splice of the web plate for such a girder at a point 
25 feet from one end. 
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DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 





THIRD YEAR, COURSE A. 


Saturday, March 30th, 1912. Afternoon, 2—5. 30: 


Note.—In questions 2, 3 and 4 the scale is to be reduced in ratio 


of 1 to 12. Hight questions only are required, which must 
include three of first four, three of next four and the ninth. 


Define vanishing point, principal point, measuring line, pic- 
ture plane and distinguish between orthographic and per- 
spective projection. 


A cube of 3 feet edge stands on the ground with a vertical 
face pointing N.E. Show the perspective projection of this 
cube to an eye which is 8 feet direct south of the eastern 
edge of the cube and 5 feet above the ground. ‘The P.P. is 
placed vertically midway between the cube and the eye. 


If in (2) the cube be replaced by a pyramid on same base 
and of same height and this pyramid be tilted in a north- 
west direction about an edge in the ground plane until the 
axis is at 45° to the ground plane show the perspective pro- 
jection on the given P.P. 


If in (2) the cube be shortened to a 6 inch slab and on it is 
placed centrally a square pyramid of edge 1% feet and 
height 2% feet with an edge of the base pointing north 
show the perspective projection on the given P. P. of the 
slab and the pyramid and also of the shadows cast on the 
slab and the ground by the pyramid. The rays of light 
come from the N.W. in such a way that their plans and 
elevations make angles of 60° and 45° respectively with the 
ground line. - 


Plot to full scale a Babinet projection of a 4 inch sphere and 
show how circles corresponding to latitude and longitude 
circles would project. 


~ 
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Find the latitude of the errorless parallels in a conical pro- 
jection with rectified meridians and two standard parallels 
of latitude, of an area from 30° N. to 70 N. andfrom 70° 
W. to 120° W. assuming that the errors of scale of the ex- 
treme parallels are equal and may be equated to the errors 
of scale of the mean parallel. 


Discuss briefly the objects to be attained in map projection 
and discuss in detail four distinct methods of projection 
other than those of questions 5, 6 and 8. 


Using 120° W as a central meridian and assuming that the 
auxiliary equator intersects this meridian in latitude 50° N 
find the co-ordinates in a Deville’s projection of a point in 
Lat. 52° N. and Lone, 1457 W: 


Solve graphically the spherical triangle in which A~=109°20’; 
B=134716; a=148 48. 
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THEORY OF STUCTURES. 





THIRD YEAR. COURSE A. 
Tuesday, April 9th, 1912. 9 a.m—1 p.m. 


Deduce Euler’s theorem for long columns. Find the section- 
al area of a WI. column in which L-K is 100 and which is 
required to support a load of 50 tons. Estimate by (1) Eu- 
ler’s (2) Rankin’s (3) the straight line (4) the combined 
formula. 


Find what torque applied to a 4 inch shaft will induce a fi- 
bre stress in the extreme fibres of 10,000 lbs. per sq. in. 
Prove the formula used. 


Explain the method of finding the intensity and direction of 
the stress induced on any plane by two principal stresses 
pi and p*.Find the magnitude of the principal stressas if 
the intensity on a plane at 45° to the direction of one of 
them is 400 lbs per sq. in. and its direction is at 30° to the 
normal. 


A concrete wall 16 feet high with a batter of 1 in 8 on the 
faceand a vertical back retains an earth embankment sloping 
up from the top of the wall at the rate of 1 in 3. Find the 
minimum thickness of wall which will just prevent horizon- 
tal sliding tf E=40°, weight of concrete=150 lbs per cu. ft; 
of earth=90 lb. per cu. ft; angle of friction of wall on foun- 
dation=20° (solution may be made graphically oe scale 
of 3 ft. to 1 inch.) 


Find the moments and reactions at the supporta of a conti- 
nuous beam of 4 equal 10 foot spans, which carries a uni- 
formly distributed load of 20 tons. Sketch the B.M. and 
Shear diagrams. Given (a) that both ends are free (b) that 
one end is fixed and one free. 
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st seas that the resilience of a beain in bending is given by 





fens 5 1 ed find the value for a 12 foot wooden beam 12”x14” 


(14” side vertical) supported at ends and loaded uniformly 
with a load of 2500 lbs per foot run. 


7. Deduce the condition which fixes the location of the proper 
equilibrium polygon in a two hinged arch. 


8. What H.P. may be safely transmitted by a 5” circular hori- 
zontal shaft if the torque be applied by a belt and pulley 
exerting a vertical force of 1000 pounds midway between 
bearings 20 feetapart. The weight of the material of the 
shaft is:450 Ibs. per cu. ft. its speed is 300 R.P.M. and the 
allowable fibre stress may be taken as 10,000 lbs. per sq. in. 
in-shear and 16,000 lbs per sq. in. in tension. 


Na: be 


ow ee a en 
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ASTRONOMY. 


——— 


THIRD YEAR, COURSE A. 


First Paper. 


Thursday, April 11th, 1912. Morning, 9—11. 


1. Describe the Zenith telescope giving corrections to be applied 
to observations. Indicate how it may be used to accura- 
tely determine latitude. 


2. In the following observation the micrometer is calibrated 
from the center (meaning upward motion) the instrument 
is inverting, the value of one revolution of the micrometer 
is 60.2”, that of one division ofthe bubble is 1.39” and the 
bubble is marked outward from center. Find the latitude 
from which the following observation was made. 


R.A, Deel. Position Level Microm Date 
Vee ee: 
ea og 8-24-35 215. 24... 36.: —-18.248 April 1st, 1912. 
13-08 32-56-18 L.W. 40 20 +44.567 : 
3. ‘The altitudes of Polaris at upper and lower culminations were 
observed to be 42° 30’ 20” and 40° 03’ 00” on Feb. 14th, 1912 
What was the latitude of the place of observation? 


4. Deduce the values of A,B and C in terms of Z and d in the 
equation: a=I+/I+Aa+Bb+Cc and find their values in 
an observation in Long 7 hr. 34 min. W and Lat. 53° 28’ N 
on a star whose Decl. is (a) 18° S (b) 62° N (c) 105° N. 
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Find the clock error as given by the following observation 


LSiek: TAM 
76 58 +9° 32’ —2° 55’ —72° 40° 
—?2.32 0.60 —0.75 —1.54 
3.79 0.82 0.65 2.98 
4.44 1.01 1.00 3.35 


17-54-31.02-518-02-57.34, 18=16728.48" 18-23-22 eee 
17-547502533.2 18702794. 46: 18-1670 sk 18-22-55.95 


Inclination of axis —0.20 sec. of time (Kast end high). 
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ASTRONOMY. 


Second Paper. 
Morning, 11—12.30. 
Describe a method of determining the density of the earth. 


(a) Show by means of a diagram how an eclipse of the 
moon occurs and the limitations under which it can occur. 


(b) Why is a solar eclipse visible over only a limited por- 
tion of the earth’s surface? 


Using the Law of Gravitation, show how the mass of a planet 
can be determined, if the planet has a satellite. 


How is the sun’s mass determined? Given its mass, determine 
its density and superficial gravity. 
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TESTING LABORATORY. 


THIRD YEAR, COURSE A. 
Wednesday, April 3rd, 1912. Afternoon, 2—5. 


1. Describe fully the testing of a sample of cement giving re- 
sults to be expected and their significance. 


bo 


Describe a test of building brick giving approximate results. 


3. ‘The following are the deflection readings on a scale at the 
center of a 10’x12” beam (12” face vertical) supported at 
points 12 feet apart. Calculate E and the fibre stress at 
the elastic limit. 


Load Reading Load Reading Load Reading 
Lbs Inches . Lbs Inches Lbs Inches 
2.085 10,000 2:370 20,000 2.655 
2000 2.142 12,000 2.427 22,000 2.720 
4000 2.200 14,000 2.484 24,000. 2.890 
6000 2Ie00 16,000 2.540 26,000 2.965 
8000 aoe be 18,000 2.600 28,000 3.045 


4. Describe the experiment on the deflection of long columns 
checking the results given in the following experiment with 
theretical formulae. 


Load which just causes bending 
One round 
Specimen Section Length Round ends One fixed Both fixed 


Wok (d=25.5 SG. 45 Lbs. 100-Lbs. ° - 175 Lbs: 


5. Given that A varies as B.tothe zth power. Find by plotting 
a logarithmic curve the average value of ‘‘z’’ and the equa- 
tion between A and B as determined experimentally from 
the following: 


A 14 18 pee ek 


Le 24 OS] 80 121.62 1:35,0.21 


he 
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MUNICIPAL ACCOUNTING. 


THIRD YEAR, COURSE A. 
Tuesday, April 2nd, 1912. Morning, 9—12, 


Write explanatory notes on each of the following: coined 
cash, paper cash; the advantages of gold standard, bank 
circulation reserves, “‘the money market’’. 


(a) Write a note on the various methods of redeeming 
municipal debentures with the advantages and disadvantages 
of each. 


(b) Sketch a form of debenture for municipal use. 


What could an investor, who wishes to make 8% on his 
capital, bid for $10,000 fifteen year debentures bearing 6% 
interest repayable in 15 equal annual instalments of principal 
and interest? 


An Alberta city ptrrposes raising $175,000 by issuing deben- 
tures payable in 20 years with interest annually in at 5%. 
What sum must be set aside annually ina sinking fund 
bearing 4% per annum to redeem the debentures at 
maturity? What assessment must be made annually to cover 
interest and sinking fund if the assessed value of the city is 
ten million dollars? 


Give a list of the usual books of account required for the 
work of a municipality, with a discussion of the methods of 
(a) passingaccounts; (b) filing vouchers; (c) safe-guard- 
ing the handling of cash; (d) municipal banking; (e) re- 
cording cancelled debentures; (f) keeping an assessor’s roll. 


What are the principal statutes in force in Alberta with re- 
gard to the government of various municipalities? Explain 
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the kind of municipalily to which each applies, and state the 
regulations concerning the issue of debentures in the case 
of any two. 


Outline the requirements of “The Town Act’’ as to (a) the 
first meeting of the council; (b) the oppointment of officials; 
(c) the duties of the secretary-treasurer; (d) the appoint- 
ment and duties of the auditor; (e) money by-laws. 
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